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“As  the  priest  passed  her  by  the  kneeling 
girl  shivered.  A  shaft  of  sunlight,  slanting 
through  the  East  window,  splashed  her  with 
crimson,  blue  and  gold — the  crimson  and 
blue  of  the  Master’s  robe,  the  gold  of  a  woman’s 
hair.  Patricia  looked  up  and  smiled.  She, 
too,  had  been  forgiven  long  ago  and  for  the 
same  reason.” 

This  is  the  story  of  Patricia.  Whether  she 
was  justified  or  not  must  be  left  to  the  reader  ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain  .  .  .  she  loved  much. 

As  generous  critics  have  said,  “Mr.  Fairway 
tells  a  fine  story”.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
human  problems  which  he  presents  to  his 
readers  challenge  them  to  face  the  facts  of  life. 
Possibly  a  doctor  is  better  equipped  than  most 
to  do  this.  In  this  novel  he  tells  the  love  story 
of  Patricia  and  therein  finds  some  justification 
for  her  conduct. 

Physical  factors  play  a  large  part  in  the 
development  of  character.  The  incidental 
moral  delinquency  of  old  Giles  Pennyman 
introduces  a  subject  which  has  puzzled  many 
people,  and  not  least  Magistrates  who  have 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

This  is  a  novel  which  challenges  certain 
accepted  principles  and  will  give  readers  some¬ 
thing  to  think  and  talk  about. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  old  accountant  took  the  pen  from  behind 
his  ear  and  shook  his  head.  “Poetry,”  he 
remarked,  “never  got  a  man  anywhere.” 

A  sleek,  complacent  youth  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  table  swinging  his  right  leg  impatiently  to  and 
fro. 

“Poetry  !”  he  said.  “So  that’s  what  it  was  ;  I 
wondered.” 

Humphrey  Bardon  closed  the  note-book  and  put 
it  back  in  his  pocket.  Sometimes  he  disliked  Harry 
Gastor  exceedingly. 

“Never  mind,”  said  old  Pennyman.  “You  ought 
to  meet  my  daughter  Patricia,  she  likes  that  sort  of 
stuff.” 

“It  would  be  terribly  thrilling  for  the  governor  to 
know  that  one  of  his  clerks  is  a  budding  poet,”  sneered 
the  sleek  one. 

“It’s  not  much  good,”  Humphrey  agreed.  “Too 
easy  to  understand — poetry  seems  to  want  something 
more.  .  .  .  Something  which  isn’t  just  ordinary.” 
The  senior  clerk  looked  at  his  watch. 

“Two  o’clock,”  he  said.  “Come  to  supper  on 
Thursday,  Bardon  ;  we  have  it  at  seven  and  no 
ceremony.” 

“Thanks.  I  should  like  to.” 

Over  the  top  of  his  ledger  old  Pennyman  watched 
the  two  men — Harry  Gastor  with  his  manicured 
fingers  in  restless  pursuit  of  success,  Humphrey  Bardon 
with  ink-stained  hands  groping  for  an  ideal.  He  liked 
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Bardon,  liked  the  puzzlement  of  his  freckled  forehead, 
liked  the  width  between  the  grey  eyes,  even  the 
clipped  sandy  hair,  which  refused  to  lie  down,  and 
the  furrow  in  the  square  jaw.  Such  a  man  was  an 
antidote  to  the  smug  efficiency  of  Gastor  and  the 
frank  materialism  of  the  boss.  “But  this  business  of 
poetry  !”  The  old  man  shook  his  head — he  must 
talk  to  Pat  about  it.  He  had  a  feeling  that  Humphrey 
would  never  keep  his  comfortable  job  in  Pilson’s 
accountancy  department  if  he  mixed  up  poetry  with 
business.  He  was  efficient  enough,  but  sometimes 
even  Giles  Pennyman  wondered  if  his  heart  were 
really  in  his  work.  If  not  .  .  .  well  the  boss  would 
find  that  out  soon  enough  ;  besides,  that  other  chap 
was  jealous,  he  was  never  made  to  play  second-fiddle. 
What  had  induced  him  to  ask  Bardon  to  supper  ? 
He  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before — his  home 
life  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  business,  a  sanctuary, 
where  he  could  forget  things.  Nobody  had  found 
out  much  about  it.  “Old  Pennyman  was  close,” 
his  colleagues  said  ;  “probably  made  a  mess  of  his 
married  life  and  did  not  want  people  to  know  about 
it.”  But  lately  a  rumour  had  filtered  through  the 
office  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  a  “damn5  fine  girl”, 
and  the  office  boys  and  junior  clerks  looked  at  him 
with  a  surprised  respect  and  wondered  how  such 
things  came  about.  Not  that  it  mattered  very  much 
now,  for  he  was  bound  to  retire  soon  and  somebody 
else  would  sit  at  the  big  desk. 

Possibly  his  sudden  impulse  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  for  he  had  made  little  provision  for  the 
two  girls  and  his  forty  years’  service  carried  no 
pension.  It  was  a  sore  point  with  the  old  man  for 
he  paid  taxes  to  provide  pensions  for  other  people 
who  worked  shorter  hours,  took  longer  holidays  and 
earned  bigger  salaries.  One  day,  in  an  expansive 
mood,  he  explained  all  this  to  Humphrey  and  the 
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next  morning  found  on  his  desk  some  doggerel  verse 
which  convinced  him  that  his  senior  assistant  must 
be  a  budding  poet.  “A  Song  of  the  Civil  Service”, 
it  was  called.  Now,  how  did  it  go  ?  He  had  memor¬ 
ized  one  or  two  verses.  Drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  desk  he  repeated  them  to  himself  under  his 
breath.  .  .  . 

“  ‘A’  works  in  town  from  ten  till  five 
And  sometimes  even  ten  to  four, 

But  when  his  holidays  arrive 

He  claims  his  rights — eight  weeks  or  more. 

Well  may  we  say  ‘How  lucky  ‘A’ 

With  little  work  and  so  much  play’. 

“  ‘B’  works  in  town  from  nine  to  five 
Sometimes  perhaps  from  nine  to  six, 

When  summer  comes,  if  he’s  alive, 

A  fortnight’s  leave  he  tries  to  fix. 

Yet  when  the  taxes  he  must  pay 
He  finds  that  he  provides  for  ‘A’. 

“If  ‘A’  is  sick  he  claims  much  leave 
To  help  him  get  his  vigour  back, 

Whilst  sickly  ‘B’  no  heart  can  grieve 
He  loses  pay  or  gets  the  sack. 

‘B’  does  not  grudge  his  luck  to  ‘A’ 

But  for  ‘A’s’  leave  ‘B’  has  to  pay. 

“For  forty  years  .  . 

He  had  forgotten  the  rest  and  Patricia  said  it 
wasn’t  poetry  at  all,  but  she  was  always  critical  and 
it  amused  Sylvia.  One  had  to  keep  Sylvia  amused  : 
sometimes  when  he  looked  at  that  girl  he,  too,  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  have  played  any  part  in  her 
conception.  Of  course  Amy  had  been  pretty  in  a 
way.  .  .  .  Vague  pictures  of  the  past  flashed  through 
his  mind.  .  .  .  With  a  start  he  looked  up. 

A  small,  dapper  man,  with  a  monocle  in  his  right 
eye,  was  standing  by  the  desk,  regarding  him  with 
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amused  interest.  Giles  had  realized  for  some  time 
that  he  must  give  up  his  glass  of  beer  at  lunch  if  he 
was  to  keep  awake  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  And 
now.  .  .  .  What  would  the  boss  do  about  it  ? 

He  knew  that  Gastor  was  watching  him  through 
the  screen  of  his  fingers.  A  fine  example  to  set  his 
department  !  Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  famous 
picture  of  Napoleon  on  guard,  with  the  soldier  asleep 
amongst  the  corn  stooks.  A  terrible  picture  that  ! 
He  could  see  the  soldier  marching  to  his  doom  in 
the  cold  morning  light  ;  he  could  see  him  standing, 
with  his  back  to  a  wall,  in  front  of  the  firing-squad  ; 
he  could  hear  the  sharp  word  of  command  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry  ;  he  could  see  the  figure  crumple 
to  the  ground  like  a  discarded  overcoat.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  a  man  who  slept  at  his  post. 

He  stood  up,  gripping  the  corner  of  his  desk  for 
moral  and  physical  support. 

“I’m  sure,  sir  ...  I  hardly  know  .  .  .” 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  Universe  was  not 
unfriendly.  Behind  the  polished  eye-glass  was  a 
twinkle,  little  fines  of  humour  ran  from  the  eyes. 
He  had  never  noticed  those  before. 

“Forty  years,”  said  Mr.  Pilson,  “is  a  long  time — 
a  darned  long  time  !” 

At  the  door  he  paused  as  though  he  had  failed  to 
express  exactly  what  he  meant  :  “And  a  darned  fine 
record  too,”  he  added,  as  the  swing  door  closed  behind 
him. 

Mr.  Pennyman  picked  up  his  pen  and  automatically 
placed  it  behind  his  ear.  He  might  be  out  of 
date  ;  he  was  out  of  date  ;  but  “a  darned  fine  record”  ! 
That  would  be  worth  telling  Pat  ;  of  course,  Sylvia 
would  only  laugh  and  ask  if  they’d  increased  his 
pension,  or  something  ;  but  Pat  would  understand. 
Funny  those  two  girls — so  different,  and  yet  .  . 
Resolutely  he  forced  his  mind  back  to  the  figures  in 
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front  of  him  for  he  realized  that  there  was  very  little 
saved  to  support  two  strapping  girls  and  a  dodder¬ 
ing  old  man  who  couldn’t  keep  awake  after 
lunch. 

As  he  ambled  out  of  Sydenham  Station  and  down 
towards  the  noncommittal  respectability  of  the 
‘Thorpes’,  Mr.  Pennyman  felt  that  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain  ;  and,  after  all,  that’s  something.  The  house, 
too,  was  his  own,  he  had  paid  the  very  last  instalment ; 
and  that  was  something  more.  Sylvia  was  pretty  ; 
he  would  have  been  quite  happy  about  Sylvia  if  only 
she  were  stronger — those  rheumatic  pains.  Of  course 
people  said  it  was  hysteria,  that  she  was  work-shy, 
that  she  liked  to  be  petted  and  looked  after,  that  they 
spoilt  her.  Even  old  Budd,  who  must  know  all  about 
the  girl,  seeing  that  he  assisted  at  her  debut  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  it,  said 
she  thought  too  much  about  herself  and  would  be 
better  when  she  was  married  and  had  a  house  of 
her  own,  or  children,  to  keep  her  busy.  Perhaps  he 
was  right ;  certainly  Patricia  spoilt  her  sister  in  a 
quaint  unemotional  way. 

Mr.  Pennyman  fumbled  with  his  latchkey  ;  he 
was  always  glad  to  get  home  nowadays,  more  easily 
tired  than  ten  years  ago  ;  perhaps  he  missed  Amy. 
The  door  swung  open  and  he  picked  up  two  or  three 
envelopes  which  were  scattered  on  the  mat.  Bills 
or  circulars  probably  ;  he  hoped  they  were  circulars. 

“Is  that  you,  dad  ?” 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  kissed  Sylvia, 
who  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  a  novel  in  her 
hand. 

“Where’s  Pat  ?”  he  asked. 

“Getting  supper  ;  it’s  Anne’s  evening  off.” 

He  went  back  into  the  hall  and  hung  up  his  coat ; 
the  girl  was  always  out  on  Tuesday  and  he  never 
remembered  it  now.  “A  darned  fine  record,”  the  boss 
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said  ;  but  things  wore  out  and  could  easily  be  replaced  ; 
nobody  was  indispensable  and  he  had  never  over¬ 
rated  his  abilities. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen.  Pat  was  leaning  over 
something  which  bubbled  and  smelt  appetizing ; 
she  prodded  it  with  a  fork,  she  shook  it  and  it  gurgled 
in  a  friendly  way.  Mr.  Pennyman  crept  up  behind 
her  on  tiptoe  and  implanted  a  kiss  in  the  creamy 
hollow  just  below  the  soft  brown  shingled  hair.  The 
girl  stooped  lower  over  her  work 

“Little  cheat,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  you  want 
another.”  And  he  kissed  her  again. 

She  turned  out  the  gas  and  faced  him. 

“I  don’t  approve  of  flirting  with  the  cook,”  she 
told  him  sternly.  “Have  you  been  to  see  Sylvia, 
she’s  got  a  headache  ?” 

“She’s  wearing  a  new  frock,  so  I  expect  she’ll  soon 
be  better,”  he  said,  with  a  wisdom  born  of  long 
experience. 

He  watched  his  elder  daughter  as  she  assembled 
the  food  on  a  tray — “dished  it  up”,  Amy  always  used 
to  say,  but  he  never  liked  the  expression.  Of  course 
Pat  wasn’t  pretty  like  the  other  but  those  dark  eyes 
gave  her  a  wise  look,  her  nose,  too,  was  small  and 
impertinent,  her  mouth  finely  moulded  and  sensitive. 
She  was  small  and  compact  ;  sometimes  he  imagined 
that  she  would  last  better  than  her  sister,  and  in  any 
case  he  didn’t  want  to  lose  Pat  just  yet,  but  rather 
hoped  that  Sylvia  would  get  married  or  find  something 
to  interest  her. 

“That  young  chap,  who  writes  poetry,  is  coming 
to  supper  on  Thursday,”  he  said. 

The  girl  pursed  up  her  lips  and  shook  her  head  : 
“Rhymes,”  she  corrected.  “I  shall  have  to  read 
Keats  to  you  again  if  you  talk  nonsense.” 

She  put  the  tray  through  the  hatch. 

“I  like  to  understand  what  I  read,”  grumbled 
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Mr.  Pennyman,  “and  I  don’t  believe  these  modern 
poets  know  what  they  are  talking  about.” 

Patricia  switched  off  the  light  and  propelled  him 
in  front  of  her  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“Perhaps  they  are  not  meant  to,”  she  suggested, 
“inspiration  is  always  ahead  of  experience.  In  any 
case  Keats  isn’t  exactly  modern.” 

The  small  man  puckered  his  wrinkled  face  :  “I’m 
sixty-four,”  he  said,  “but  I  don’t  seem  to  have  learnt 
much  from  experience,  there’s  too  much  to  do,  the 
years  pass  before  you  can  grab  them.” 

“ Sylvia  .  .  .  supper  .  .  .”  Patricia  called. 

Mr.  Pennyman  looked  at  her  reproachfully.  “1^ 
paid  two  pounds  ten  for  that  gong,”  he  murmured, 
“they  say  it  has  a  very  fine  tone.” 

“Sorry,  dear,”  she  said.  “I  forgot.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  sat  down,  unfolded  his  napkin 
and  tucked  it  into  his  waistcoat ;  it  was  a  habit  of 
which  Amy  and  his  two  daughters  had  tried  in  vain 
to  break  him. 

“Oh,  Lord,  bless  this  food  to  our  use,”  he  mumbled, 
and  removed  the  cover. 

“Ah,  mixed  grill  !  Splendid,  splendid  !” 

Carefully  he  divided  up  the  various  ingredients 
into  three  portions  and  helped  Sylvia.  Pat  was 
presiding  over  the  vegetables.  Having  made  sure 
that  her  attention  was  occupied,  he  arranged  the 
largest  cutlet,  a  sausage,  and  a  piece  of  curly  bacon 
on  her  plate  and  placed  it  in  front  of  her.  “That’s 
yours,  my  dear.”  He  helped  himself  to  vegetables 
and  returned  to  his  place. 

“As  I  was  saying,”  he  observed,  “Mr.  Bardon  is 
coming  to  supper  on  Thursday.” 

Patricia  slipped  round  the  table  and  changed 
plates  with  him.  Sylvia  glanced  down  at  her  new 
frock  ;  she  was  glad  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  try 
it  on,  for  the  waist  wanted  taking  in. 
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“We  shall  do  our  best  to  honour  the  Muse,”  said 
Pat. 

“How  old  is  he  ?”  Sylvia  asked. 

Giles  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  he  was  trying 
to  find  landmarks.  “He  must  be  over  thirty,”  he 
said,  at  last. 

Pat  cleared  the  plates  and  pushed  them  through 
the  hatch.  “There’s  only  cheese  now,”  she  said.  “I 
meant  to  make  a  ‘spotted  dog’,  but  Mrs.  Brindley 
came  in  about  the  jumble  sale.  She  says  she’ll  send 
a  boy  scout  round  on  Saturday  for  the  things.” 

Beneath  the  table  Mr.  Pennyman  made  a  knot  in 
his  handkerchief :  he  must  remember  to  lock  up  his 
clothes  for  a  few  days.  He  was  not  a  mean  man,  but 
had  an  affection  for  old  shoes  and  coats — a  few  dis¬ 
appeared  each  jumble  sale  ;  and  slippers  less  than  a 
year  old  were  no  good,  no  good  at  all.  Pat  was 
proud  of  being  a  churchwoman  but  sometimes  he 
thought  they  took  advantage  of  her  good  nature. 

“They  can  have  my  blue  frock,”  said  Sylvia.  “It’s 
practically  done  for.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  sighed  and  helped  himself  to  cheese. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


EVEN  Giles  was  a  little  excited  on  Thursday — a 
faint  ripple  on  the  placid  surface  of  a  backwater. 
He  was  departing  from  his  cherished  tradition.  Long 
ago  he  had  bestowed  his  life  in  watertight  compart¬ 
ments.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  emotionally 
religious,  marked  passages  in  his  Bible  in  red  ink, 
written  little  secret  commentaries  in  the  margin, 
taken  a  class  at  the  Sunday  School,  attended  prayer 
meetings  and  shuddered  at  the  careless  profanity  of 
adolescence.  Then  he  had  married,  rather  late  in 
life,  a  charming  girl  who  also  taught  in  the  Sunday 
School.  The  fragrance  of  her  body,  which  at  first 
had  seemed  a  stumbling  block  and  rock  of  offence 
upon  which  the  waves  of  his  starved  passion  dashed 
in  a  frenzied  effort  to  escape  from  the  inhibitions  which 
his  past  life  imposed,  became  a  sacrament  upon  which 
he  built  a  new  faith.  By  this  time  he  was  doing  well 
in  business,  but  his  religious  views  seemed  to  place  a 
barrier  between  his  home  life  and  his  work.  It  was 
a  sanctuary  which  he  dreaded  to  expose  to  the  cynical 
gaze  of  his  colleagues.  He  made  few  friends  and  as, 
with  the  advent  of  a  new  vicar,  the  doctrine  of  his 
spiritual  home  mounted  steeply  above  his  evangelical 
horizon,  he  found  himself  isolated  in  the  sociable 
suburban  atmosphere  of  Vicarsthorpe  Road. 

Amy  was  content  to  occupy  herself  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  their  two  girls  ;  and,  when  Patricia  was  twelve 
and  Sylvia  eleven,  the  wheels  of  progress,  in  the 
shape  of  a  motor  omnibus,  relieved  her  of  any  further 
domestic  responsibility.  After  that  Giles  Pennyman 
aged  rapidly.  It  disturbed  his  faith  in  Providence 
to  think  that,  whilst  so  many  worthless  people  crossed 
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the  road  at  that  point  each  day,  Amy  should  have 
been  selected  to  die.  He  consulted  a  famous  agency 
and  obtained  a  suitable  woman  to  act  as  cook-house¬ 
keeper  and  look  after  his  children  when  they  were 
not  at  school. 

Inevitably  a  few  friends  drifted  in  and  out  of 
Number  62,  Vicarsthorpe  Road,  and,  as  the  girls  got 
older,  an  occasional  young  man.  But  girls  were 
plentiful  in  Sydenham  and,  so  far,  there  had  been 
scarcely  a  nibble  at  the  tempting  morsel  offered  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Pennyman  whilst  Pat  had  never  even 
bothered  to  bait  her  matrimonial  hook. 

The  inevitability  of  marriage  as  a  career  for  girls 
is  a  worn-out  heresy,  but  the  Thorpes  were  essentially 
Victorian  and  Sylvia  had  absorbed  the  atmosphere. 
She  was  apt  to  blame  her  father  for  an  obvious  lack 
of  opportunity  which  allowed  her  too  much  time  to 
brood  over  her  physical  condition,  for  she  knew  that 
those  vagrant  aches  and  pains  were  put  down  to  ‘nerves’ 
and  her  mirror  reflected  an  image  which  seemed  to 
support  this  verdict.  Such  a  symphony  in  pink  and 
white,  with  rounded  limbs  and  dimpled  cheek,  did 
not  bear  the  stigmata  of  disease.  Dr.  Bethany  Budd 
was  probably  right ;  but  it  was  nice  to  be  petted  by 
Pat  and  the  touch  of  her  firm,  small,  cool  hands  never 
failed  to  bring  relief  from  those  indefinite,  gnawing 
bone-pains  which  were  alternately  ascribed  to  rheum¬ 
atism  and  neurasthenia. 

Any  mild  excitement  acted  as  a  tonic,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  she  helped  her  sister  with  the 
sweets  and  turned  the  trifle  into  a  veritable  porcupine 
with  an  overdose  of  almonds.  Soup,  chicken,  sweets 
and  cheese  straws  was  the  menu  and  Giles  thought 
they  might  have  some  sherry  and  white  wine  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Probably  they  would  talk 
about  it  at  the  office — asking  young  Bardon  ;  per¬ 
haps,  even,  suggest  some  ulterior  motive.  Well,  let 
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them  talk  !  He  liked  the  young  fellow  and  thought 
he  might  amuse  Sylvia  and  interest  Pat. 

The  business  was  old-fashioned,  like  himself,  but 
it  managed  to  struggle  along  and  pay  a  fair  salary 
to  its  senior  clerks.  Bardon  would  probably  be  getting 
£450  or  £500  now.  Let  them  talk  ! 

Humphrey’s  first  impression  was  that  Mr.  Penny- 
man  looked  even  more  crumpled  and  derelict  at  home 
than  he  did  at  the  office.  It  was  cold  for  March, 
there  was  a  coal  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and  its 
fitful  light  gave  to  the  old  man,  leaning  forward  in 
the  big  arm-chair,  an  air  of  age  and  mystery— it  only 
wanted  a  black  skull-cap  to  complete  the  picture. 
Then,  shifting  his  glance,  the  visitor  realized  that  it 
was  really  a  matter  of  contrast  ;  the  slow,  ripe  beauty 
of  Sylvia  and  the  dark  alertness  of  Patricia  emphasized 
the  havoc  which  time  had  wrought. 

Too  late  Mr.  Pennyman  had  realized  that  success 
only  comes  to  those  who  face  life  boldly,  who  mingle 
with  the  crowd,  who  rub  off  jagged  corners  and  sharpen 
their  wits  on  other  people.  He  had  allowed  the  keen 
edge  of  his  intellect  to  rust  in  a  steamy  atmosphere 
of  self-commiseration  and  prejudice,  sacrificing  the 
girls  to  his  whim.  He,  too,  was  watching. 

Sylvia  was  showing  their  guest  some  snapshots 
taken  on  their  last  holiday,  an<j  he  was  examining 
them  with  a  lens.  Their  heads  were  close  together, 
the  spun  silk  of  her  fair  hair  contrasting  with  his 
stubborn  bristles.  As  he  leaned  forward  his  cheek 
touched  the  bare  shoulder  of  the  girl.  Out  of  the 
shadows  Patricia  smiled  :  Sylvia  never  wasted 

time. 

“But  they  are  simply  marvellous,”  said  Humphrey. 
“You  must  have  a  very  good  lens  .  .  .  every  detail. 

.  .  .  Look  at  that  Pom,  you  can  almost  see  its  tail 
wag  !” 

Once  more  Patricia  smiled.  “As  a  matter  of  fact 
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it  wasn’t  a  very  good-tempered  dog  ;  and  it  wasn’t 
a  Pom,”  she  observed. 

“Anyhow,  it’s  the  seashore,”  said  Humphrey. 
“That  kid’s  got  a  spade  and  bucket,  and  you  are 
wearing  a  bathing-costume.  I  always  go  to  the  seaside 
for  my  holidays.” 

“Promenade,  concert  parties,  bands,  motor  drives 
and  hard-court  tennis,”  interposed  Mr.  Pennyman, 
as  though  he  were  reading  from  a  guide-book. 

“Ah  !”  said  Sylvia,  playfully.  “The  promenade 
and  all  that  is  thereon.  Do  you  approve  of  beach- 
pyjamas,  Mr.  Bardon  ?” 

Humphrey  puckered  his  forehead.  “I  don’t  know  ; 
I  don’t  think  they  matter  much.  You  see,  I  prefer 
the  rocks.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  wonderful 
the  rocks  are  ?  Right  away  at  the  end,  the  part  which 
is  only  uncovered  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  or 
perhaps  only  at  spring  tides.  It’s  quite  a  new  world — 
all  sorts  of  strange  and  beautiful  things — even  at 
Margate — if  you  know  how  to  find  them  .  .  .  sea 
mice  with  iridescent  hairs,  anemones  with  long  green 
tentacles  or  brilliant  plumes,  worms  in  tubes,  crabs 
of  every  size  and  shape  and  colour,  star-fishes  .  .  . 
Oh,  it’s  impossible  to  describe.  I  tried  to  write  some 
poetry  about  it  once.” 

He  passed  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  Sylvia 
clapped  her  hands. 

“Oh,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  !” 

“I  think,”  said  Patricia,  “that  Anne  is  just  going 
to  sound  the  gong.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  looked  up  :  “It’s  said  to  have  a 
very  fine  tone,”  he  observed. 

Humphrey  buttoned  up  his  coat  again.  He  was 
glad  he  had  not  taken  out  the  little  red  note-book. 
He  was  sensitive,  and  Pat’s  innocent  remark,  inspired 
by  a  concern  for  Anne’s  cooking,  had  recalled  the 
general  verdict  of  his  friends.  Poetry  merely  stamped 
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him  as  a  futile  dreamer  and  inspired  irrelevant  remarks 
concerning  his  physique,  which  was  not  that  of  a 
poet.  Sometimes  his  friends  thought  he  might  have 
made  a  first-class  heavy-weight  boxer.  As  one  of 
them  pointed  out,  he  was  quite  ugly  enough. 

By  the  time  he  was  seated  at  the  table,  between 
Patricia  and  Sylvia,  he  had  recovered  his  composure. 
Self-consciousness  was  not  one  of  his  failings  and 
Sylvia  was  easy  to  get  on  with.  Patricia  rather  scared 
him,  for,  like  most  big  men,  he  preferred  to  feel  pro¬ 
tective  and  it  was  obvious  that  this  girl  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  after  herself,  and  probably  her  father 
and  sister  as  well.  Everything  was  well  organized  ; 
the  soup  was  hot,  the  chicken  was  tender,  the  cheese 
straws  were  crisp.  Martha  .  .  .  cumbered  with  much 
serving,  he  thought  ;  and  Sylvia,  pressing  lightly 
against  him,  seemed  desirable. 

“Nature,”  said  his  host,  “is  not  merciful.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  loved  sweets  and  couldn’t  afford  them. 
When  I  could  pay  for  them  they  ceased  to  give  me 
any  pleasure.  Now,  all  the  things  I  like  best,  curries 
for  instance,  give  me  indigestion.  I  once  heard  a 
sermon  on  the  mystery  of  pain,  but  it  didn’t  help 
very  much.” 

Patricia  looked  up.  “I  should  like  to  hear  someone 
preach  on  the  mystery  of  painlessness,”  she  said. 
“When  you  think  of  how  we  are  made,  it’s  far  more 
wonderful — all  those  people  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
London,  all  with  their  funny  insides,  and  so  little  pain, 
so  much  happiness.  Even  the  pain  we  suffer  is  often  a 
friendly  warning  to  be  more  careful  or  to  go  to  bed 
until  we  are  better.” 

Humphrey  felt  the  girl  by  his  side  shudder. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  Pat,”  she  pro¬ 
tested.  “You  don’t  know  what  pain  is.” 

“We  are  too  civilized,”  said  Elumphrey.  “My  little 
sea  beasts  know  better.  There’s  a  thing  called  a  ‘sea 
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cucumber’,  a  sort  of  white  slug  which  lives  in  cracks 
in  the  rocks.  If  you  give  it  something  which  it  can’t 
digest,  it  just  gets  rid  of  its  .  .  .  stomach,  and  grows 
another.” 

“Have  some  more  cheese-straws,”  said  Pat.  “The 
ancient  Romans  must  have  studied  natural  history.” 

Humphrey  helped  himself  and  nibbled  reflectively. 
He  didn’t  mind  pain  much — a  hack  on  the  shins  at 
footer,  a  sock  on  the  jaw  boxing,  even  the  buzzing 
atrocity,  which  dentists  use,  he  could  tolerate  with 
moderate  philosophy  ;  but  all  his  protective  instincts 
were  stirred  at  the  thought  that  anything  so  young 
and  attractive  as  Sylvia  should  suffer.  The  other 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much,  for  there  was 
strength  in  the  dark  eyes  ;  her  soul  would  not  bruise 
so  easily.  All  that  was  sentimental  in  Humphrey’s 
powerful  body  went  out  to  the  girl  at  his  side  who  had 
confessed  to  this  very  human  weakness. 

Patricia  watched  the  rosy  dawning  of  romance  ; 
she  had  seen  it  before — Sylvia  never  wasted  time — 
and  she  reflected  that  red  sky  at  morning  does  not 
indicate  a  fair  noon. 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  stubborn  mop  of  hair  which 
was  all  she  could  see  of  their  visitor  ;  she  wanted  to 
stroke  it,  do  something  to  make  it  lie  down — for  all 
his  thirty  years  he  was  only  an  impressionable  boy. 
Sylvia  didn’t  really  like  poetry  but  could  gush  about 
it,  whilst  she  always  wanted  more  than  it  could  give, 
and  was  inclined  to  belittle  what  was  obvious  or 
commonplace.  Friends  sometimes  accused  her  of 
intellectual  snobbery. 

Sylvia  was  enjoying  herself  for  she  felt  no  com¬ 
punction  about  monopolizing  their  guest.  Pat  was 
responsible  for  the  domestic  arrangements,  and,  in 
any  case,  never  talked  much  :  her  father,  who  had 
only  recently  acquired  his  permanent  dentition,  found 
it  wise  to  concentrate  on  his  food.  She  had  always 
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craved  for  affection  and  sympathy  and  here  was  a 
man  who,  she  felt  instinctively,  would  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  She  contemplated  the  broad,  powerful  hand 
which  was  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  feel  its  firm  pressure  on  her  aching 
limbs,  comforting  to  see  the  sympathy  in  his  eyes — 
better  even  than  Pat. 

“Will  you  read  us  that  poetry  afterwards  ?”  she 
asked.  * 

He  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  elder  sister.  “It 
will  probably  bore  you,”  he  said.  And  there  was  a 
hint  that,  in  this  one  thing,  Patricia  counted  more 
than  her  sister. 

“I  like  to  understand  what  I  read,”  grumbled  Mr. 
Pennyman.  “These  modern  poets  don’t  seem  to 
know  what  they’re  talking  about  !  I  could  always 
understand  Tennyson.” 

“He  made  a  great  deal  of  money,”  Pat  interposed, 
“but  even  that  does  not  convince  me  that  he  was  a 
bad  poet.” 

“I’m  sorry  we  haven’t  any  port,  Bardon,”  said  Mr. 
Pennyman,  when  the  girls  had  gone.  “Have  another 
glass  of  sherry  instead.” 

Humphrey  cleared  his  throat  as  he  pushed  for¬ 
ward  his  glass.  He  was  already  reciting  his  poem  to 
Sylvia. 

In  the  drawing-room  Sylvia  had  been  singing  the 
praises  of  their  guest.  “Don’t  you  think  so,  Pat  ?” 
she  asked. 

Pat  smiled.  “I  don’t  know  ;  you  see  he  was 
rather  .  .  .  pre-occupied.  He  reminds  me  a  little  of 
a  benevolent  Newfoundland  puppy  trying  to  catch  a 
butterfly — but  he’ll  never  get  it,  not  the  one  he’s 
really  after  ;  it’ll  always  be  just  beyond  his  reach.” 

Sylvia  pouted.  “I  don’t  like  parables,”  she  said. 

“Well,  I  think  his  aspirations  will  always  be  ahead 
of  his  achievements  unless  .  .  .” 
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The  girl  paused  and  the  dreamy  look,  which  Sylvia 
hated,  came  into  her  eyes. 

“Yes.  Unless  what  ?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  The  other  things  count 
so  tremendously — -the  friends  you  make  and  all 
that.” 

Sylvia  peered  into  her  face.  “You  always  talk  in 
riddles,”  she  complained. 

“Abstract  philosophy.” 

“But  you  do  like  him  ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  like  him  very  much.” 

When  the  men  came  in  the  two  sisters  were  watching 
the  flickering  patterns  on  the  ceiling.  They  had  put 
out  the  light  ;  it  was  Pat’s  fancy  and,  for  once,  Sylvia 
had  not  complained. 

“In  the  dark  !”  said  Mr.  Pennyman.  And  he 
switched  on  the  light.  Sylvia  was  sitting,  curled  up, 
in  front  of  the  fire  ;  Patricia  ,was  buried  deep  in  the 
old  arm-chair,  watching  her  sister.  To  watch  Sylvia 
had  become  a  habit,  to  pander  to  her  moods,  to 
minister  to  her  need,  to  shield  her  from  anything 
which  might  aggravate  that  elusive  pain.  Somedmes, 
when  she  rubbed  her  legs,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  be  anything  more  than  imagination  ; 
they  were  so  perfect.  But,  with  all  her  faults,  Sylvia 
had  never  been  a  coward.  It  must  be  arthritis,  or 
rheumatism,  or  whatever  it  was  that  old  Budd  sug¬ 
gested  when  he  was  driven  into  a  corner,  and  had  to 
commit  himself  to  a  definite  opinion.  Of  course,  she 
was  always  worse  when  she  was  bored.  To-day,  for 
instance,  she  had  never  even  mentioned  it. 

“And  now,”  said  Sylvia,  “for  the  poetry,  before 
father  goes  to  sleep.” 

Humphrey  looked  pleadingly  at  Patricia.  The 
episode  of  the  gong  still  rankled,  and,  for  som''  reason 
which  he  could  not  have  explained,  he  wanted  Pat  to 
ask  him.  Of  course  she  wasn’t  a  patch  on  the  other, 
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but  man  rarely  prizes  what  he  gets  too  easily,  and  she 
had  piqued  him  by  her  apparent  indifference. 

“Please  do,”  she  said,  in  response  to  his  glance. 
Humphrey  took  out  the  red  note-book,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  began  to  read  : 

“I  know  a  Kingdom  wondrous  fair, 

A  garden  by  the  sea. 

Bedecked  with  living  gems  most  rare, 

A  stronghold  of  the  free. 

Warmed  by  the  sunshine,  washed  by  the  tide, 

They  dwell  on  the  fringe  of  the  ocean  wide. 

“Each  rocky  pool  a  fairy  land, 

Where  gnomes  and  pixies  play, 

As  hand  in  hand,  a  merry  band, 

They  wile  the  hours  away. 

Warmed  by  the  sunshine  washed  by  the  tide, 

With  never  a  thought  for  the  world  outside. 

“Here  gentle  Nature  works  her  will 
In  patterns  green  and  gold, 

Whilst  crimson  weeds  each  crevice  fill 
And  living  flowers  unfold. 

And  the  sunlight  plays  in  the  mystic  pool 
Whilst  life  goes  by  in  its  shadows  cool.” 

He  paused.  It  was  all  mechanical  ;  he  could  not 
recapture  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  had  inspired 
him  to  write.  It  sounded  so  much  less  than  he  wanted 
to  express.  But  Sylvia  rolled  over  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  white  elbows  buried  in  the  sheepskin  rug 
and  chin  cupped  in  her  hands. 

“I  think  it’s  simply  topping,”  she  said.  “Do  go  on.” 
Humphrey  waited  for  a  few  moments,  hoping  that 
Patricia  would  say  something.  Then  he  read  on  : 

“I  stooped  to  pluck  a  blood-red  flower 
Which  decked  the  emerald  wall, 

But  when  I  reached  its  fairy  bower 
’Twas  but  a  shapeless  ball. 

For  no  human  hand  may  break  the  spell 
Which  guards  the  life  in  that  crystal  cell.” 
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“That’s  an  anemone,”  said  Sylvia.  “I’ve  often  seen 
them.  They  always  shut  up  like  that.” 

“And  to  and  fro  across  the  pool 
Strange  creatures  come  and  go 
Whilst  from  some  crevice  wide  and^cool 
The  lobster  eyes  his  foe, 

In  safe  retreat  where  he  needs  must  hide 
Now  his  coat  of  mail  is  laid  aside. 

“And  jaded  minds  find  rest  and  peace 
Where  soft  sea  breezes  blow 
And  the  sound  of  waters  never  cease 
And  crimson  sunsets  glow. 

And  life  is  good,  for  it  builds  the  soul, 

Restores  the  body  and  makes  it  whole.” 

“Splendid  !”  said  Mr.  Pennyman.  “Splendid  ! 
Now  I  can  understand  that — most  of  it.  We  must 
try  to  find  some  of  those  chaps  when  we  go  away.” 

“Where  is  the  best  place  to  go  ?”  Sylvia  asked. 
“There  doesn’t  seem  much  room  left  for  sea  beasts 
on  the  shore  in  August.” 

“Kingsley  once  wrote  a  book  about  the  sea-shore. 
It’s  called  ‘Glaucus’.  Somewhere  near  Torquay  I 
think  ;  but  almost  anywhere  will  do,  provided  there 
are  rocks  at  low  tide  covered  with  that  weed  which 
pops  when  you  tread  on  it.” 

Humphrey  put  the  note-book  in  his  pocket.  It  was  as 
a  poet,  not  as  a  naturalist,  that  he  had  hoped  for  praise. 
It  was  rather  depressing.  He  looked  at  Patricia.  “I’m 
afraid  it  isn’t  exactly  poetry,”  he  said,  experimentally. 
“Not  exactly  your  style,  Miss  Pennyman.” 

“I  don’t  know  ;  I  don’t  profess  to  be  an  authority 
on  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  liked  it.  But  some¬ 
how  it  seems  too  tidy  :  You  take  too  much  trouble  to 
make  things  fit.  Real  poetry  isn’t  like  that — it  just 
pours  out  all  over  the  place.”  She  picked  up  a  book 
from  the  table  by  her  side.  “Listen,”  she  said  : 
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“I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast  fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves  ; 

And  mid-May’s  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves.” 


She  scarcely  raised  her  voice  as  she  read  ;  such 
rich  vintage  needed  no  bush.  Like  pearls  in  a  neck¬ 
lace  each  word  had  its  inevitable  place  and  emphasis. 
She  ended  on  a  whisper,  like  music  fading  in  the 
distance  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  there  was  silence.  On 
her  cheek  something  sparkled,  and  Humphrey  realized 
that  behind  the  mask  of  her  self-control  was  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  which  craved  for  sympathy. 

It  was  but  a  momentary  inspiration  :  his  practical 
life  had  provided  no  key  with  which  he  could  pene¬ 
trate  that  hidden  world  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  the  soul.  It  was  there,  he  was  conscious 
of  it  ;  in  a  fumbling  way  he  had  sought  to  know 
more  ;  but  always  something  came  between,  throwing 
him  back  upon  the  crude  materialism  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  Man  was  an  animal  ;  the  things  he 
most  desired  were  part  of  his  animal  nature  ;  his 
greatest  joys  came  from  physical  effort  ;  he  preferred 
Sylvia  to  Patricia.  The  little  red  book  was  a  pathetic 
attempt  to  escape,  that  was  all. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  turned  over  the 
pages.  “I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet.” 
It  was  all  guess  work.  The  wisdom  of  to-day  becomes 
the  folly  of  to-morrow.  Impulsively  he  tore  the  book 
across  and  tossed  the  fragments  into  the  empty  grate. 
It  was  Sylvia  he  wanted,  it  was  Sylvia  who  haunted 
his  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


HERE  are  few  people  who  have  not  imagined, 


-*•  at  some  time  or  other,  that  they  could  write  a 
play.  Probably  the  delusion  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
a  play  is  a  good  deal  shorter  than  a  novel  and  appears, 
therefore,  to  require  less  effort.  Many  a  successful 
play,  too,  when  seen  in  cold  print  seems  a  poor  thing 
more  dependent  upon  the  actor’s  ability  than  the 
author’s  provision. 

To  Humphrey,  poetry  had  been  a  method  of  escape 
from  the  monotony  of  figures.  Now  that  he  had  for¬ 
sworn  it  he  took  to  reading  plays.  He  had  always 
been  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  now,  in  the  exaltation 
of  his  first  love,  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  any 
play  which  reflected  his  mood.  He  was  morbidly 
conscious  of  his  own  limitations,  intensely  critical  of 
his  personal  appearance  and  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  capture  of  Sylvia  called  for  no  great  stratagem. 
Having  failed  to  subdue  his  hair  with  Anzora  cream 
he  turned  his  attention  to  coloured  ties  and  socks, 
remembering  that  in  Nature  the  male  adopts  a  similar 
device  to  attract  its  mate.  What  he  did  not  realize  was 
that  he  could  not  endrely  separate  Patricia  from  her 
sister.  Whilst  his  body  craved  for  Sylvia  there  was 
always  the  more  subtle  background  which  Patricia 
provided  to  satisfy  his  mind.  But  behind  it  all  was 
the  conviction  that  Sylvia  needed  him  and  that  in 
his  strength  she  might  be  able  to  conquer  her  physical 
weakness.  He  was  an  idealist  ;  in  a  puzzled,  ineffectual 
way  he  was  groping  for  something  more  than  mere 
animal  satisfaction.  Happiness  was  not  the  real  object 
of  life  :  a  pig  amongst  the  acorns  is  happy  !  There 
was  something  more  in  life,  something  which  his 
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groping  fingers  would  touch  and  then  it  would  slip 
away  again  into  the  distance.  Pat  would  understand 
all  that  better  than  her  sister,  he  felt. 

Out  of  this  perplexity  evolved  the  plot  of  Humphrey 
Bardon’s  play.  He  would  work  out  through  his 
characters  the  problems  that  perplexed  him,  he  would 
create  and  see  how  these  creatures  of  his  imagination 
faced  the  world. 

Sunday  evenings  he  always  spent  at  Vicarsthorpe 
Road.  On  Saturday  he  would  sometimes  take  the 
girls  to  a  local  theatre,  but  it  was  difficult  to  please 
them  both.  Sylvia  liked  musical  comedy  or  a  senti¬ 
mental  play — never  a  very  satisfying  experience  in  a 
local  theatre  where  any  manifestation  of  sentiment  is 
apt  to  evoke  cat-calls  and  tumult  in  the  gallery.  Patricia, 
to  his  surprise,  enjoyed  farces  and  knock-about 
comedians.  “I  like  to  laugh,”  she  explained.  “Serious 
plays  either  make  me  feel  too  much  or  too  little.  If 
it’s  the  former  I  want  to  sniff  and,  with  the  other,  I 
generally  laugh  ...  in  the  wrong  place.” 

He  found  her  very  difficult  to  understand,  and 
curiosity  may  be  a  serious  rival  to  love.  It  was  Sylvia 
he  liked  to  touch  but  Pat  interested  him  :  he  longed 
to  fathom  the  mystery  behind  those  dark  eyes  ;  he 
liked  to  provoke  the  rare  laughter  which  came  sud¬ 
denly  like  summer  lightning  across  the  sea. 

At  night  it  was  Sylvia  he  thought  of — the  mystery 
of  her  body,  the  fragrance  which  enfolded  her,  the 
desire  of  her  eyes.  Patricia  was  a  thing  apart,  too 
tenuous  to  be  grasped  by  the  idle  imagination,  too 
aloof  for  such  intimate  analysis. 

“Oh,  damn  Patricia,”  said  Sylvia,  one  day,  exas¬ 
perated  by  his  obvious  interest.  “If  you  are  in  love 
with  her,  for  God’s  sake  say  so.” 

It  was  three  days  before  their  holidays  and  he 
realized  that  he  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Marry  Patricia  !  The  thought  was  absurd  .  .  .  she 
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didn’t  appeal  to  him  in  that  way.  Marriage  was  a 
physical  union — even  the  Church  laid  stress  on  that. 
He  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  Pat’s  physical 
attractions — a  Dresden  figure  .  .  .  something  small 
and  perfect,  but  cold  and  hard. 

Inspired  by  Kingsley’s  ‘Glaucus’,  which  he  had 
read  conscientiously  from  cover  to  cover  without 
much  enjoyment,  Mr.  Pennyman  had  chosen  Paignton 
for  their  August  holiday.  It  did  not  much  matter  to 
him  for  he  always  slept  or  read  the  paper  most  of  the 
time.  Humphrey  saw  them  off  from  Paddington  with 
a  feeling  of  relief.  He  knew  that  sooner  or  later  it 
would  have  to  be  Sylvia  but  he  wanted  to  be  able  to 
think  it  over  away  from  her  exotic  aura.  It  was 
humiliating  to  find  how  much  of  the  animal  had 
survived  his  rigid  discipline. 

He  bought  The  Sketch  and  Tatler  for  Sylvia  and  gave 
Pat  a  copy  of  Punch — he  was  safe  there,  at  any  rate. 

“Try  to  come  down  for  a  week-end,”  Mr.  Pennyman 
called  out,  as  the  train  began  to  move.  Humphrey 
waved  his  hand  as  Sylvia’s  small  handkerchief  fluttered 
in  the  distance. 


The  world  has  advanced  since  Charles  Kingsley 
wrote  ‘Glaucus’.  The  Goodrington  Sands,  where  he 
found  so  many  of  his  treasures,  have  been  discovered 
by  a  world  that  does  not  share  his  enthusiasms.  The 
wide  bay  is  now  flanked  by  a  vast  terraced  garden  of 
artificial  rock  and  hedged  in  by  innumerable  bathing- 
huts  and  tents,  whence  emerge  creatures  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  those  upon  which  he  lavished  so  much  praise. 
Here  and  there  are  scattered  rocks  with  pools  where 
live  the  descendants  of  those  he  described.  “I  cannot 
see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet.”  And  Mr.  Pennyman 
sat  on  a  green  seat  in  the  rock  garden,  read  his  daily 
paper,  smoked  his  pipe  and  thanked  God  for  the 
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common-sense  which  was  directing  the  development 
of  this  pleasant  holiday  resort  on  such  sound  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  curving  panorama  of  the  shore  was  spread 
out  at  his  feet,  a  kaleidoscope  of  colour  and  movement 
— gaudy  bathing-wraps,  scanty  costumes,  human 
flesh  baked  and  scorched  red,  white  and  brown.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Pennyman  thought  of  his  grandmother.  He  gazed 
at  the  distant  coast  line,  which  hid  Brixham  from  the 
crowds  below  ;  he  looked  at  two  figures  on  the  rocks. 
He  was  beginning  to  feel  hungry  and  they  hadn’t 
bathed  yet.  Sylvia  had  been  complaining  about  that 
pain  again  :  he  wondered  if  it  were  wise  for  her  to 
bathe — lying  about  in  the  sun  with  ‘nothing  on’  to 
get  dry.  Gradually  the  coast  line  receded,  the  figures 
merged,  the  sounds  died  away,  and  Mr.  Pennyman 
slept.  A  wire-haired  terrier,  attracted  by  his  heavy 
breathing,  came  up  ;  it  smelt  the  sandwiches  in  the 
pocket  of  his  raincoat,  sat  up  and  begged. 

In  the  small  hut  the  two  girls  undressed.  “There’s 
nothing  much  to  find,”  Sylvia  complained.  “And  it 
makes  my  legs  ache,  too  ...  all  that  bending.” 
Patricia  stooped  down  to  take  off  a  stocking.  Sylvia 
smacked  her  irritably.  “You  are  taking  up  too  much 
room,”  she  complained.  “I’m  sure  it’s  the  bones, 
old  Budd’s  a  fool.  When  I  press  with  my  fingers  it 
hurts.”  Pat  turned  round  and  compared  their  figures. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  in  those  pains  behind  so 
much  perfection. 

“I  expect  it’s  only  stiffness,”  she  said. 

She  slipped  into  her  green  costume  and  adjusted 
her  cap  before  the  small  mirror.  The  colour  suited 
her  dark  skin  almost  as  well  as  pale  blue,  the  pink  and 
white  of  Sylvia.  Men  preferred  blondes,  so  probably 
Humphrey  .  .  . 

“He’s  coming  next  Saturday,”  said  Sylvia.  “I 
wonder  if  he  swims.” 
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“That’s  telepathy,”  thought  Pat.  “Of  course  he 
does.  Men  like  that  always  swim  and  take  cold  baths 
in  the  morning.” 

Sylvia  lay  in  the  warm,  shallow  water  and  idly 
splashed  her  sister.  The  drops  of  water  danced  and 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  Pat  wiped  her  eyes  with  the 
back  of  her  hand. 

“I  expect  he’ll  try  to  teach  you  how  to  swim,”  she 
said.  “These  cave-men  always  do.” 

“But  I  can  swim  already,”  Sylvia  pointed  out. 

“I  don’t  suppose  he’ll  worry  much  about  that.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  woke  with  a  start.  His  nose  was 
burning.  He  stretched  himself,  stood  up  and  waved. 
The  two  specks  of  colour  in  the  distance  were  moving 
towards  the  huts.  He  took  a  generous  packet  of  sand¬ 
wiches  from  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  coat  and  placed 
it  on  the  seat,  beside  the  thermos  flask  ;  he  produced 
a  blue  packet  of  Mexican  chocolate,  which  he  had 
bought  for  Sylvia  ;  he  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
half-past  one. 


As  it  happened  Humphrey  arranged  to  come  on 
Friday  evening.  Work  was  slack  at  the  office  and  he 
need  not  return  until  Tuesday.  Mr.  Pennyman 
received  a  telegram  saying  that  he  hoped  to  arrive 
about  7  o’clock.  Patricia  had,  with  difficulty,  secured 
him  a  room  in  a  house  on  the  front  ;  it  had  taken  her 
the  best  part  of  a  day  before  she  found  what  she 
wanted — a  bedroom  with  a  view  of  the  sea.  It  was 
only  a  side  view,  after  all,  but  that  was  better  than 
nothing.  “I  know  a  garden  wondrous  fair,  a  kingdom 
by  the  sea.”  He  might  not  be  much  of  a  poet  but  at 
least  he  should  have  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he  got  up 
in  the  morning.  Sylvia,  who  had  spent  the  afternoon 
in  a  deck-chair  on  the  shore,  was  amused.  It  was  like 
funny  old  Pat  to  take  all  that  trouble. 
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“One  of  us  must  meet  him,”  she  said,  when  the 
day  arrived. 

For  a  moment  Pat  jibbed  at  the  too  obvious  hint. 
“Why  not  both  ?”  she  asked. 

“But  you  always  take  the  old  man  for  a  walk  before 
supper.  We  can  join  you  on  the  front  ;  the  meal’s 
not  till  eight.” 

Once  again  Pat  rebelled.  She  liked  Humphrey 
Bardon,  too.  It  wasn’t  as  though  Sylvia  were  engaged 
or  anything  of  that  sort ;  of  course  he  always  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  her,  but  she  asked  for  it,  he 
couldn’t  very  well  help  himself.  Her  eyes  were  sus¬ 
piciously  bright  and,  for  a  moment,  she  looked  away, 
out  to  sea  at  a  small  fishing  smack  with  brown  sails 
bathed  in  warm  light — a  small  insignificant  thing  it 
looked  on  that  vast  expanse  of  blue.  A  seaplane  flashed 
over  it  like  a  silver  bird  of  prey.  Patricia  shivered. 
She  could  never  get  out  of  her  mind  that  other  sea, 
wild  and  ruthless,  piling  line  upon  line  of  white- 
crested  breakers  into  the  bay,  driving  the  Brixham 
trawlers  headlong  before  them  to  the  precarious 
shelter  of  the  small  harbour. 

An  old  fisherman  had  told  her  the  story — the  sudden 
squall,  the  shattered  vessels  piled  like  driftwood  on  the 
shore,  brave  men  hurled  to  destruction  in  a  fruitless 
effort  to  save  their  boats.  Life  was  like  that .  .  . 
homes  wrecked  by  disaster,  young  lives  sacrificed  in 
some  hopeless  cause.  Was  there  some  guiding  spirit 
or  were  we  ruled  by  blind  chance  ? 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “We’ll  wait  for  you  by  the 
pier.  I  don’t  expect  he’ll  bring  more  than  a  suit-case.” 

“Sorry,  Pat,”  said  Sylvia  impulsively.  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  be  a  beast.”  Had  her  sister  been  a  cynic  she 
might  have  remembered  that  Sylvia  generally  repented 
when  she  had  gained  her  point.  Being  Pat,  she  tried 
to  convince  herself  that  she  was  absolutely  indifferent 
to  Humphrey  Bardon. 
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“There’s  nothing  I  should  like  better,”  observed  Mr. 
Pennyman  genially,  as  they  tramped  solemnly  up  and 
down,  with  the  end  of  the  pier  as  their  pivot.  “Nothing  ! 
He’s  absolutely  reliable  and  Sylvia  wants  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
ballast.” 

Possibly  it  was  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  for  Pat 
had  been  very  silent  and  he  wanted  to  hear  her  views 
on  the  subject.  It  would  have  surprised  him  had  he 
known  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Pat  was 
jealous  of  Sylvia.  She  knew  at  last  that  this  big,  silent, 
sentimental  man  had  struck  some  cord  in  her  life 
which  vibrated  afresh  at  the  thought  of  his  coming. 
She  turned  and  looked  across  the  grass,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

“Here  they  are  !”  she  said,  and,  as  she  watched  the 
man  and  girl  coming  towards  them,  honesty  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  a  well- 
matched  pair.  Sometimes  Sylvia  limped  a  little  or 
walked  slowly,  but  to-day  she  was  full  of  life. 

.  .“Yes,  he’s  only  got  a  small  suit-case,”  said  Patricia. 
“So  we  shall  be  able  to  go  straight  back  for  supper.” 

Humphrey  waved  his  hand.  He  wished  he  could 
banish  the  feeling  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  Pat 
was  complementary  to  her  sister.  Of  course  Sylvia  was 
wonderful,  far  more  wonderful  than  any  girl  he  had 
ever  met  before  .  .  .  but .  .  .  there  was  something 
missing,  something  that  perhaps  he  would  never  have 
missed  if  Pat  had  not  been  there. 

“Good  evening,  Miss  Patricia,”  he  said.  “By  jove 
you  are  brown.”  For  a  moment  he  held  her  hand,  but 
to  Sylvia  it  seemed  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Pennyman  hovered  in  the  background.  Sylvia 
laughed. 

“She  doesn’t  mind  the  sun — it’s  one  of  the  com¬ 
pensations  for  having  a  thick  skin  and  being  dark.  I 
have  to  use  cream,  or  my  nose  would  peel.” 

Humphrey  transferred  his  attention  to  that  very 
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attractive  feature  and  became  conscious,  once  again, 
of  Pat’s  insignificance. 

Mr.  Pennyman,  with  his  faculties  sharpened  by  a 
fortnight’s  rest,  felt  that  there  was  tension.  Sylvia 
had  seasoned  her  last  remark  with  a  spice  of 
malice,  and  it  wasn’t  true  ;  Pat  had  a  very  nice  skin. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  in  her  defence  ;  but  it 
would  only  upset  Sylvia. 

“We’d  better  be  getting  back,”  he  said,  at  last. 
“I  expect  you  want  a  wash  and  brush  up,  Bardon, 
after  your  journey.  You’ll  be  hungry,  too.” 

Giles  Pennyman,  with  the  simplest  of  tastes,  had 
become  a  ritualist  in  the  matter  of  meals.  They  were 
the  punctuation  marks  which  gave  form  and  shape  to 
his  daily  routine.  When  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the 
office  pointed  to  eleven  they  said  “two  hours  more 
work  before  lunch”.  When  the  office  boy  brought  his 
cup  of  tea,  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  last  lap. 
Supper  ended  the  day,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned — 
the  rest  was  only  blank  paper.  It  was  not  what  he  ate 
that  concerned  him,  but  just  the  fact  of  eating.  Life 
had  become  very  monotonous  since  Amy  died. 

In  the  present  crisis  he  automatically  fell  back  upon 
the  inevitable  fact  of  supper,  for  food  was  Pat’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  bore  testimony  to  her  capability.  Sylvia  could 
fiddle  at  things — ice  a  cake  or  make  toffee  ;  but  Pat 
could  do  almost  anything  and  even  seaside  landladies 
bowed  to  her  will. 

As  Patricia  guessed,  Humphrey  could  swim  very 
well  indeed  ;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  teach  Sylvia, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  could  swim,  too.  In  a 
pathetic  way  Pat  was  attempting  to  fortify  her  forced 
indifference  by  contempt.  She  had  never  liked  the 
exuberant  male  of  the  seashore,  more  especially  under 
modern  conditions  which  permit  him  to  indulge  a 
taste  for  exhibitionism  under  the  mande  of  hygiene. 
It  always  seemed  to  her  sensitive  mind  that  such 
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things,  where  they  fall  short  of  perfection,  should  be 
discreetly  veiled- — a  torso  half-covered  by  a  hairy  pelt, 
bristly  legs,  knobbly  knees  !  A  half-cooked  joint  of 
human  flesh,  blistering  and  peeling  in  the  sunlight, 
was  an  obscene  sight  which  destroyed  her  faith  in 
humanity.  But  in  Humphrey  she  could  find  no  cause 
for  offence  ;  he  was  just  natural.  His  orthodox  blue 
swimming  costume  revealed  a  development  of  limb 
which  proclaimed  the  athlete  and  she  wondered,  idly, 
how  he  found  time  to  keep  in  such  good  condition. 

Sylvia,  her  pains  forgotten,  was  using  every  weapon 
in  woman’s  armoury  to  conquer  him,  and  Pat  knew 
that  she  must  win  in  the  end.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  she  persuaded  herself ;  it  was  what  they  had 
always  wanted.  If  Sylvia  married,  perhaps  she  would 
forget  to  worry  about  herself.  It  was  like  a  see-saw — 
a  reluctant  altruism,  schooled  by  years  of  sacrifice, 
struggling  with  a  conviction  that,  whereas  Sylvia  could 
never  make  such  a  man  happy,  she  herself  might  do 
so.  Sylvia  would  never  understand  him,  would  trample 
on  his  ideals,  crush  his  individuality  under  the  heel  of 
her  egotism  and  drive  him  to  a  protective  cynicism 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Did  she  love  Humphrey  Bardon  ? 
Honestly  she  didn’t  know.  Something  more  was 
required  than  a  vague  protective  impulse  and  an 
appreciation  of  character.  But  she  definitely  resented 
Sylvia’s  casual  appropriation  of  their  visitor. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  sand  now,  and 
Patricia  watched  them.  The  man  could  never  resent 
the  impulse  which  induced  the  girl  to  place  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  to  touch  his  thigh — small  involuntary 
movements  natural  to  their  surroundings.  A  woman 
in  love  is  ever  an  artist  and  Sylvia  had  no  doubt  that 
she  loved  Humphrey  Bardon.  With  such  a  man,  love 
is  less  calculating  ;  it  is  impulsive,  inevitable,  irresist¬ 
ible  as  the  law  of  gravity  ;  it  acts  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  takes  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  For  a 
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while  the  snow  had  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ; 
now,  at  that  gentle  touch,  it  fell,  a  glistening  cascade, 
into  the  abyss.  And  Patricia  watched  the  avalanche 
with  a  grim  realization  that  whatever  she  might 
decide  now  would  be  too  late. 


The  cliff  walk  from  Babbacombe  to  Torquay  is 
famed  for  its  beauty.  The  winding  ‘Bishop’s  Walk’ 
presents  an  ever- changing  panorama  of  sea  and  coast 
line,  with  fleeting  glimpses  of  jutting  headlands  and 
scalloped  bays,  nestling  below  the  hanging  foreground 
of  meadow  and  copse.  Pat  had  discovered  it  during 
the  first  week  of  their  visit  and  decided  that  it  was  a 
walk  which  Humphrey  would  like.  He  would  be 
boyishly  enthusiastic  and  probably  want  to  write 
poetry  about  it. 

At  lunch,  she  suggested  that  they  should  go  by 
tram  to  Babbacombe  and  walk  back  along  the  cliff ; 
they  could  take  tea  with  them  and  have  a  picnic  on 
the  way.  Sylvia  frowned.  She  did  not  like  walking 
and  had  made  other  plans. 

“It’ll  be  fearfully  hot,”  she  protested. 

Mr.  Pennyman  looked  relieved  ;  he,  too,  did  not 
want  a  four-mile  walk.  “We’ll  have  a  quiet  afternoon 
on  the  shore,  Syl,”  he  said.  “Pat  shall  tell  us  all 
about  it  when  she  comes  back.” 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Sylvia  that  the  time  had  come 
to  test  her  power.  If  he  loved  her — and  she  was  sure 
he  did— Humphrey  would  want  to  stay.  She  looked 
straight  at  him.  “I  can’t  go,”  she  said.  “I’m  too 
tired.” 

The  man  hesitated  ;  he  knew  instinctively  that 
Patricia  had  proposed  the  walk  for  his  sake.  In  any 
case  there  was  something  important  which  he  wanted 
to  ask  her. 

“I  should  like  to  go,”  he  said. 
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Sylvia  bit  her  lip — she  knew  it  was  too  late  to  retract 
now.  Mr.  Pennyman  broke  in  cheerfully  :  “Then 
that’s  settled,  Pat ;  you  shall  show  our  visitor  the 
sights  whilst  Syl  and  I  enjoy  a  well-earned  siesta  .  .  . 
ha  ...  ha  !” 

“We’ll  take  the  thermos  and  some  grub,”  said 
Patricia.  “If  we  start  at  about  three  o’clock  we  can 
be  back  by  seven.”  After  all,  she  was  human  and 
Sylvia  had  taken  most  of  the  credit  for  Humphrey’s 
room.  Besides,  all  this  talk  about  being  unable  to  do 
the  walk  was  affectation  ;  she  had  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly  last  week-end  and  it  had  done  her  good. 
Getting  sleek  and  lazy — that  was  Sylvia’s  chief  trouble. 

“I’m  sorry  you  can’t  come,”  Humphrey  ventured, 
vaguely  aware  that  something  was  wrong. 

“One  of  us  had  to  stay,”  said  Sylvia  sharply.  “It 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  walk  would  be  too 
much  for  Dad  in  all  this  heat.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  was  involved  in  ‘The  Nine  Tailors’ 
and  wanted  to  get  on  with  it.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
very  hot. 


“I  think,”  said  Patricia,  as,  from  the  tram,  she 
contemplated  Torquay  across  the  harbour,  “that 
Paignton  suggests  a  wart  on  the  face  of  Apollo, 
just  a  nasty  excrescence  to  Torquay  now.  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  quite  as  commonplace  compared 
with  this  ?” 

She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  sub-tropical  gar¬ 
dens  which  fringed  their  route.  An  orchestra  was 
playing,  a  sea-plane  flashed  over  the  bay,  the  horizon 
was  veiled  in  a  purple  haze  across  a  sea  of  turquoise. 

“It’s  very  lovely,”  Humphrey  agreed.  “I  some¬ 
times  think  we  are  not  grateful  enough  for  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

“I  suppose  men  like  Shaw  and  Mencken  are  partly 
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to  blame,”  said  Patricia.  “They  are  so  fond  of  vivi¬ 
secting  the  emotions,  and  people  forget  that  a  clever 
writer  isn’t  always  sincere.  Besides,  it  sells  ;  people 
like  to  be  shocked.” 

“They  miss  the  beauty,”  Humphrey  went  on. 
“Though  I  suppose  it  isn’t  exactly  the  beauty  ;  it’s 
the  power  to  appreciate  it.  Beauty  is  very  largely  a 
question  of  how  we  look  at  things.  I  once  saw  a  very 
ugly  old  woman  nursing  a  sick  child.  That  was 
beautiful  too.” 

Patricia  shook  her  head.  “You  are  out  of  date,” 
she  said.  “Hopelessly  out  of  date.” 

Humphrey  helped  her  off  the  tram.  Her  small 
hand  was  engulfed  in  his  massive  paw  for  a  moment  ; 
but  only  for  a  moment. 

“We  take  that  car  over  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,” 
she  remarked  casually.  “It  goes  up,  and  up,  all  the 
way,  so  we  get  out  of  most  of  the  hard  work.  It 
wouldn’t  have  tired  Sylvia  a  bit.” 

“Still,  I’m  glad  she  didn’t  come,  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  something.” 

For  a  moment  Pat’s  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating. 
Then  she  thought  of  Sylvia  sitting  beside  him  on  the 
warm  sand. 

To  Pat,  that  walk  lacked  definition  ;  she  was  intro¬ 
spective  and  the  mind  does  not  willingly  look  two  ways. 
She  realized  that  she  was  jealous  of  Sylvia  and 
reluctantly  acknowledged  that  her  companion  attracted 
her  in  a  wTay  which  he  never  had  before.  Was  this 
love  ? 

“By  Jove  !”  exclaimed  Humphrey.  “That’s  simply 
stupendous  !” 

They  had  just  rounded  a  corner,  and  the  panorama 
which  had  opened  out  before  them  justified  super¬ 
latives. 

“I  thought  you’d  like  it,”  said  the  girl,  leaving  the 
world  of  speculation. 
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“Love  is  made  up  of  two  parts,”  she  reminded 
herself,  slipping  back  again,  “the  spiritual  and  the 
physical.” 

“Why  so  silent?”  asked  Humphrey.  “Perhaps  we 
had  better  have  some  tea,  then  you  can  tell  me 
something.  This  thing’ll  be  easier  to  carry  after¬ 
wards  ;  it’s  a  good  weight.” 

She  pointed  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  “All  right, 
down  there.  The  grass  is  dry  and  there  will  be  some 
shade.” 

“And  fewer  people,”  he  added. 

“Well,  it’s  Saturday  and  August.  What  can  you 
expect  ?” 

They  clambered  down  the  steep  slope  and  chose  a 
green  bank  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  dwarf  oaks. 
Patricia  unpacked  the  rucksack  whilst  Humphrey 
pottered  around. 

“It’s  a  fairly  hefty  thermos,”  she  pointed  out. 
“That’s  what  worried  you  ;  it  upsets  the  balance.” 

He  mopped  his  forehead.  “Phew  !  It  is  hot .  .  . 
and  the  flies  !” 

He  glanced  at  the  girl  as  she  stooped  over  her  task. 
“You  haven’t  turned  a  hair  !”  he  remarked,  with 
admiration. 

“No,  that’s  one  of  the  compensations  for  being  a 
light  weight.  I’m  always  in  training.” 

Laughing,  she  turned  and  looked  up  at  him.  The 
light  silk  of  her  blouse  fell  away  and  he  was  conscious 
of  the  double  curve  of  her  bosom.  It  surprised  him, 
for  he  had  never  associated  curves  with  Patricia  ; 
they  were  so  essentially  the  monopoly  of  Sylvia. 

He  looked  away.  Some  torpedo  boats  were  cutting 
furrows  across  the  bay  towards  Brixham — black  specks 
with  a  white  tail  of  foam,  sinister,  swift  and  effective. 
A  small  cloud  obscured  the  sun,  plunging  the  landscape 
in  sudden  gloom. 

“That’s  the  first  time  the  sun’s  gone  in  to-day,” 
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said  Patricia  ;  and,  even  as  she  spoke,  the  world  was 
once  again  bathed  in  light. 

“Sugar  ?”  she  asked. 

“Three,  in  that  cup.  No  wonder  the  thing  was 
heavy  to  carry.5’ 

“Men  like  large  cups,”  she  told  him  gravely.  “It’s 
the  hall-mark  of  domestic  tyranny  ;  one  of  the  things 
I  learnt  as  a  child.  Besides,  I  knew  you’d  get  pretty 
hot  :  big  men  always  do.” 

“Have  you  spent  all  your  life  looking  after  other 
people  ?”  he  asked. 

She  held  up  an  eclair.  “I  always  look  after  number 
one  first,”  she  told  him  solemnly.  “These  things  are 
too  sticky  and  oozy  for  this  weather,  but,  you  see,  I 
couldn’t  resist  them.” 

There  was  a  streak  of  chocolate  on  her  thumb.  She 
licked  it  off. 

“You’ll  want  a  wash  after  that,”  he  observed. 

“That’s  really  what  your  cup  is  for.  When  you’ve 
done  with  it,  of  course.  I  always  wash.” 

She  fished  in  the  rucksack  and  produced  trium¬ 
phantly  a  baby  thermos.  “Hot  water,”  she  said.  “The 
last  straw  for  a  willing  camel.  The  sea’s  too  far  away 
to  be  of  any  practical  value.  It’s  purely  spectacular.” 

Humphrey  munched  biscuits  and  listened  with 
great  contentment  to  her  babble.  It  was  a  restful 
afternoon. 

“Now,”  she  said,  when  they  had  finished.  “You 
can  smoke  a  pipe  whilst  I  pack  up  and  go  and  wash 
myself.  Something’ll  have  to  be  done  or  all  the  flies 
in  Devon  will  escort  us  home.” 

Humphrey  filled  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke. 
For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  question 
he  wanted  to  ask  might  be  difficult.  If  she  had  been 
flat-chested  or  more  prim  .  .  .  those  Eclairs,  for  in¬ 
stance  .  .  .  in  a  way  they  upset  his  calculations.  This 
afternoon  she  had  pushed  aside  her  mask  and  behind 
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it  was  a  smile.  What  was  his  object,  anyhow  ?  Possibly, 
in  some  muddle-headed  way,  he  wanted  to  assure 
himself  that  Patricia  would  not  mind.  But  why  should 
she  ?  They  were  complementary  to  one  another,  but 
that  didn’t  mean  he  wanted  to  marry  both — body  and 
soul  perhaps,  but  the  body  always  commands  the 
higher  price  in  the  marriage  market.  You  can’t  strip 
a  soul  and  bid  for  it.  Now,  at  the  supreme  crisis, 
Humphrey  realized  that  it  was  a  blessing  which  he 
desired  ;  not  from  Mr.  Pennyman  but  from  Pat.  If 
she  smiled,  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

“Now  for  the  question,”  he  said,  suddenly,  as  they 
started  the  final  descent  into  Torquay.  “It’s  very 
important.” 

For  one  insane  moment  Pat’s  heart  stood  still.  She 
knew,  now,  what  her  answer  would  be  if  the  world  went 
mad  and  he  asked  the  question  which  she  had  scarcely 
dared  to  whisper  to  herself.  He  had  been  quite  different 
this  afternoon  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  . 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“Marriage,”  he  began,  ponderously,  “is  a  serious 
matter.” 

“Used  to  be,”  she  corrected,  in  an  effort  to  help 
him  along. 

“What  I  mean,”  he  went  on,  solemnly,  “is  that  a 
chap  has  to  take  so  much  for  granted — it’s  like  a  step 
in  the  dark  ...  so  difficult  to  be  sure  that  .  .  .” 

“You  won’t  fight  like  cat  and  dog,”  she  suggested 
helpfully. 

“Well,  not  exactly  that  ;  but  a  chap  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  girl  will  be  happy.” 

“That’s  a  good  start,  at  any  rate,”  said  Pat,  con¬ 
scious  that  her  heart  was  thumping  uncomfortably. 

“Do  you  think  Sylvia  would  be  happy  with  me  ?” 

The  world  was  spinning  round  ;  the  girl  stumbled. 
Humphrey  caught  her  arm.  “Sorry,”  he  said.  “I 
always  forget  how  long  my  legs  are  when  I’m  excited.” 
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Pat  swallowed  bravely.  She  knew  she  must  say 
something  quickly  or  give  herself  away. 

“She  likes  people  to  make  a  fuss  of  her  ...  I  think 
she  would  be  very  happy.” 

It  was  not  a  gracious  remark  but  Humphrey  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  critical. 

“Then  you  think  I  might  have  a  shot  ?  You  know, 
it’s  a  pretty  big  thing  asking  a  girl  to  give  herself 
entirely  to  you  like  that.  I  expect  I  ought  to  have 
asked  Mr.  Pennyman  first.” 

Pat  laughed — a  high-pitched,  unnatural  laugh  : 
“It  isn’t  done,”  she  said.  “Nowadays  it  simply  isn’t 
done.  People  just  grab  what  they  want  and  damn  the 
consequences.  You  are  years  behind.  We’d  better 
be  getting  on  or  we  shall  be  late  for  supper.  Then 
perhaps  she  won’t  have  you.” 

“I  think  I  shall  wait  till  to-morrow,”  he  said. 
“It’s  Sunday.” 

“Now  you  are  speaking  in  proverbs.” 

“I  don’t  see  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  ‘The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed  !’ 
Here’s  another,  ‘A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush’,  so  you’d  do  well  to  grab  her  quick.” 

Humphrey  felt  hurt.  It  wasn’t  like  Pat  to  be 
frivolous  ;  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  little 
intimate  chat  about  Sylvia.  In  the  tram  neither  of 
them  spoke.  Once  or  twice  he  relented,  but  the  uncom¬ 
promising  shoulder  which  the  girl  presented  to  him  did 
not  encourage  further  confidences.  It  gave  him  a  new 
insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  female  character. 
The  tram  drew  up  with  a  jolt  :  Patricia  did  not  wait 
for  his  hand  this  time. 

When  they  got  in,  she  went  straight  to  her  room. 

“Where’s  Pat  ?”  Mr.  Pennyman  asked. 

“Tired,  I  think,”  said  Humphrey,  “she’s  gone 
upstairs.” 

Sylvia  was  reading  a  book  ;  she  hardly  looked  up 
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when  he  came  in.  Supper  was  a  silent  meal  which 
Giles  tried  in  vain  to  brighten  by  a  futile  trickle  of 
small  talk  ;  he  was  sure  something  had  gone  wrong, 
just  when  he  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  diplomacy. 

Suddenly  Patricia  felt  ashamed  of  herself :  it  wasn’t 
Humphrey’s  fault  and  it  wasn’t  Sylvia’s  fault  that  she 
had  been  such  an  idiot. 

“If  you’d  had  to  keep  up  with  a  six-foot  stick  of 
dynamite  for  two  hours  I  expect  you’d  feel  tired  too,” 
she  said,  answering  the  dumb  reproach  in  her  father’s 
eyes.  “We  had  a  simply  gorgeous  tramp  ;  the  trouble 
was  that  I  tried  to  keep  step.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  remark  ;  for  Sylvia,  who  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  walk  must  have  been  a 
failure,  was  about  to  recover. 

“Splendid,”  said  Mr.  Pennyman,  heartily. 
“Splendid  !” 

“You  ought  to  have  pulled  me  up,”  said  Humphrey, 
his  mind  still  occupied  with  Sylvia’s  attitude.  Some¬ 
thing  warned  him  that  to  talk  to  Patricia  now  might 
only  make  matters  worse. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Syl  ?”  asked  Mr.  Pennyman, 
unwisely. 

The  girl  dropped  her  fork  with  a  clatter  on  the  plate. 
“I’ve  got  a  headache,”  she  said.  “I  think  I’ll  go  to 
bed.” 

At  nine  o’clock  Pat  took  her  up  a  cup  of  tea.  Sylvia 
had  not  attempted  to  undress  ;  she  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  smoking  a  cigarette.  As  the  door  opened 
she  looked  up. 

“I  don’t  want  anything,”  she  said.  Pat  closed 
the  door  and  placed  the  tray  on  the  chest  of 
drawers. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  dear  ?” 

Sylvia  dropped  her  cigarette  on  the  carpet  and  put 
her  foot  on  it. 
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“Oh,  nothing,”  she  said.  “It’s  splendid  to  be 
tricked  by  your  own  sister,  to  be  cheated  .  .  .” 

“But,  Syl  !” 

The  girl  stood  up.  “You  sneak  !”  she  said  ;  “you 
damned,  hypocritical  sneak  !  Pretending  to  love  me 
and  all  the  time  trying  to  steal  the  man  who  wants  to 
marry  me.  Oh  ...  I  hate  you  !” 

Before  Patricia  could  guess  her  intention  Sylvia  had 
struck  her  in  the  face  with  her  clenched  fist.  It  was  an 
emotional  climax.  She  threw  herself  down  on  her 
bed  and  wept  hysterically. 

Pat  poured  out  the  tea,  with  a  shaking  hand.  “Try 
some  of  this,”  she  said.  “It  will  do  you  good  ...  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Humphrey  went  that  walk  with  me 
because  he’s  in  love  with  you  and  wanted  to  talk  about 
you.  It’s  a  funny  idea,  but  I  suppose  men  are  like 
that.” 

For  some  time  Sylvia  pondered  over  the  remark, 
then  she  sat  up,  straightened  her  hair,  dabbed  her 
eyes  with  an  inadequate  handkerchief  and  fumbled 
for  her  powder  puff. 

“I’m  sorry,  old  thing,”  she  said.  “It’s  terrible  to 
love  and  think  you’ve  lost.  Perhaps  you’ll  know  what 
it  feels  like  one  day.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Patricia. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


"DARDON  :  Pennyman. — On  Feb.  3rd.,  1932,  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  Sydenham.  Humphrey  Bardon 
to  Sylvia,  younger  daughter  of  Giles  Pennyman  of 
Vicarsthorpe  Road,  Sydenham. 

Patricia  read  the  brief  announcement  for  the  sixth 
time,  sometimes  she  substituted  Patricia  for  Sylvia — it 
sounded  much  the  same.  It  was  a  silly  thing  for  a 
bridesmaid  to  do.  No  bald  statement  of  fact  could  be 
more  convincing  than  the  actual  ceremony  and  they 
had  looked  a  most  suitable  pair,  standing  there  at  the 
chancel  steps.  Bardon  .  .  .  Pennyman  !  It  seemed 
more  irrevocable,  somehow,  in  cold  print  on  a  chilly 
February  morning.  The  girl  shivered.  It  was  difficult 
to  forget  that  scene  in  Sylvia’s  room,  the  sudden, 
unreasoning  hatred  of  it  all.  No  man  was  safe  with  a 
jealous  woman,  and  Pat  wanted  Humphrey  Bardon 
to  be  safe.  Jealousy  could  ruin  life  so  easily  and  life 
was  difficult  enough  in  any  case  for  two  people  penned 
up  together  with  no  escape.  Two  dispositions,  always 
learning  something  new  about  one  another,  always 
growing  older  ;  shifting  ideals,  changing  outlook, 
free  save  in  this  one  stupendous  act  of  consecration. 
The  pitiful  devices  to  which  it  drove  people  !  The 
hypocritical  pretence  at  an  affection  which  has  long 
ago  ceased  to  exist  ;  the  kindly  lie  of  a  forced  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  the  quenching  of  a  later  fire  to  satisfy  the  ashes 
of  a  past  love  !  But  never  was  life  so  hard  as  when 
jealousy  flickered  its  forked  tongue  in  the  halls  of 
disenchantment. 

For  Humphrey  and  Sylvia  Bardon  life  stood  still. 
What  a  man  might  bestow  Humphrey  gave  generously  ; 
what  a  woman  might  accept  Sylvia  took  greedily.  It 
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is  no  bad  foundation  for  happiness,  for  a  grudging 
acceptance  never  satisfies  a  cheerful  giver. 

England  was  cold  and  damp.  Their  love  demanded 
sunshine  and  space.  So  Humphrey  and  Sylvia  left 
the  fogs  and  drizzle  of  London,  and,  forgetting 
Patricia,  sailed  away  in  a  great  liner  which  had  for¬ 
saken  the  stern  realities  of  life  for  a  butterfly  existence 
of  pleasure  trips  to  the  Mediterranean.  And  Sylvia 
was  happy  as,  perhaps,  she  had  never  been  before. 

Here  was  a  surfeit  of  good  things  :  she  had  but  to 
stretch  out  her  hand  and  take  them — royal  banquets, 
music,  dancing,  games  and  sightseeing.  Everything 
arranged  to  suit  her  convenience.  No  anxieties,  for 
Humphrey,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  certain  amiable 
Mr.  Cook,  thought  of  everything  ;  no  loneliness,  for 
he  was  always  at  her  side  ;  no  restless  craving,  for  the 
full  beauty  of  life  was  revealed  to  her.  Sometimes  she 
marvelled  at  his  forbearance,  at  his  gentleness  and 
ready  understanding  of  her  moods. 

In  such  an  environment  Sylvia  expanded,  and,  in 
her  companionship,  Humphrey  realized  a  new  sense 
of  escape  from  the  commonplace.  In  a  world  which 
accepted  beauty  he  had  acquired  merit  :  it  was  as 
though  he  had  secured  some  rare  and  delicate  work  of 
art  which  proclaimed  him  a  connoisseur,  one  of  the 
elect.  It  pleased  him  to  catch  the  admiration  in  a 
roving  eye  as  the  girl  passed  down  the  dining-saloon, 
to  realize  that  she  was  his  and  the  full  expression  of 
her  beauty  for  him  alone.  The  world  smiled  upon 
them. 

Even  in  the  Channel  the  sun  shone  ;  the  Bay  was 
in  its  kindliest  mood  ;  the  grim  rock  did  not  frown 
upon  their  happiness.  They  were  trippers  and 
unashamed  ;  at  their  approach  sophisticated  Arabs 
became  once  again  the  children  of  Nature,  the  regula¬ 
tion  slums  of  native  cities  decked  their  primitive  filth 
with  garlands  of  romance  ;  plutocratic  beggars 
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harassed  them  from  right  and  left  with  merchandise 
which  outside  was  starkly  Ethiopian  but  inside  inscribed 
with  a  name  less  remote. 

What  did  they  care  ?  Algiers,  Malta,  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  catacombs  of  Palermo,  the  temple  of 
Taormina  !  It  was  a  world  of  moving  pictures  seen 
through  a  golden  haze — a  foil  to  that  sublime  ecstasy 
which  mortals  find  but  once. 

Here  and  there  they  established  contacts — people 
who  played  shuffle-board  or  deck  tennis,  a  table- 
companion  who  danced  rather  well,  another  newly¬ 
wed  with  whom  Sylvia  could  exchange  confidences, 
an  elderly  and  vulgar  cynic  who  pooh-poohed  it  all 
and  told  Humphrey  so  in  a  hoarse  whisper  which 
reeked  of  brandy. 

“It’s  all  pretence,”  he  pointed  out.  “For  three 
weeks  they  live  like  fighting  cocks  and  then  they  go 
’ome  and  for  six  months  exist  on  an  overdraft.” 

“I  wonder  you  came,  if  it’s  like  that,”  said 
Humphrey. 

“It’s  the  old  woman,”  the  man  told  him.  .  .  .  “She’s 
got  the  dibs,  that’s  why  I  married  her  ;  and  she 
fancied  a  spot  of  ’igh  life.  Say,  what  about  a  game  of 
poker  ?  I’ve  some  pals  in  there.”  He  nodded  towards 
the  smoking-saloon. 

Humphrey  excused  himself  and  went  back  to 
Sylvia.  They  were  a  mixed  crowd.  But  the  man  had 
made  him  vaguely  uncomfortable  ;  it  was  quite  true 
that  all  this  luxury  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
narrow  circumstances  which  awaited  them  at  home. 
It  wouldn’t  be  an  overdraft  or  anything  like  that  ; 
but  they  would  have  to  be  careful  and  Sylvia  was 
manifesting  an  aptitude  for  spending  money  on 
trivial  or  useless  things — beads,  oriental  rings,  shawls. 
.  .  .  That  necklace  of  amber  beads,  for  instance  :  she 
paid  fifty  shillings  and  they  didn’t  suit  her.  Now  she 
was  saying  it  would  do  for  a  Christmas  present  for 
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Pat.  Then  that  meerschaum  pipe  she  had  bought  for 
her  father — the  old  boy  might  hang  it  up  in  his  pipe- 
rack  and  look  at  it .  .  .  but  he  would  never  smoke 
it.  But,  after  all,  one  did  things  like  that  on  a  holiday 
or  they  wouldn’t  be  holidays  at  all.  There  was  a 
fancy  dress  dance  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  protests, 
she  went  as  ‘Eve’  and  won  the  first  prize.  It  was  quite 
a  decent  ‘Eve’,  according  to  1932  standards,  but 
Humphrey  felt  that  to  pay  £2  for  whatever  it  was 
that  ‘Eve’  wore  was  overdressing  the  part.  “But 
there’s  heaps  of  work  in  it,”  she  protested,  holding  the 
leafy  creation  up  for  his  inspection.  “And  nearly  as 
much  material  as  most  evening  frocks.  It’s  really  very 
cheap.  You  wouldn’t  like  it  if  I’d  gone  as  an  artist’s 
model.” 

One  evening,  as  they  nosed  their  way  through  the 
Bay  on  the  homeward  journey  his  conscience  impelled 
him  to  speak.  She  was  showing  him  her  latest  ‘find’, 
a  painted  fan  which  she  had  purchased  in  Cadiz. 

“You  know,  darling,”  he  said,  “I’m  not  exactly  a 
wealthy  man.  We  can’t  go  on  like  this.” 

She  slipped  off  her  frock  and  he  was  reassured. 
Sylvia  Pennyman  had  mostly  had  to  be  content  with 
artificial  silk  for  her  trousseau — he  knew  the  difference, 
now,  and  felt  that  it  was  rather  pathetic  that  she 
should  have  had  to  compromise  in  this  way  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  pounds.  One  day,  if  all  was  well,  he’d 
put  that  right. 

She  flung  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  rubbed  her 
face  against  his  chin.  “You  simply  bristle  at  times,  my 
bear,”  she  said.  “It’s  nice  for  tickles,  but  you  mustn’t 
be  too  violent  or  it  takes  the  skin  off.  We’ve  got  two 
more  days  of  this  and  then  you  shall  see  how  eco¬ 
nomical  I  can  be.” 

The  trip  ended  very  abruptly,  as  is  the  way  with 
such  things.  The  ship  slipped  quietly  into  the  Solent 
about  six  hours  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time  and  they 
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spent  the  last  night  at  anchor,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
seven  o’clock  breakfast  and  an  early  departure.  Only 
the  bad  part  remained  now,  sorting  out  tips,  strapping 
up  trunks,  a  last  glance  at  the  cabin  which  had  seemed 
so  much  their  own  private  property  three  weeks  ago, 
a  few  hurried  farewells  to  casual  acquaintances,  a 
wrangle  with  harassed  custom’s  officials  and  then  the 
train.  For  three  whole  weeks  everything  had  been 
done  for  them,  they  had  been  compassed  by  servility 
with  one  eye  on  their  requirements  and  the  other  on 
this  vital  last  moment ;  now  they  must  flop  back  to 
earth  again. 

Everything  was  in  a  muddle,  everybody  a  little  on 
edge.  Their  steward  eyed  them  with  suspicion  as  he 
jingled  two  half-crowns  in  his  pocket  and  wondered  if 
everybody  would  treat  him  as  badly  as  the  bloke  with 
a  glass  eye  from  Halifax,  or  was  it  Sheffield  ?  A  sock- 
suspender  was  missing — it  didn’t  matter  much  .  .  . 
probably  would  turn  up  when  they  unpacked  ;  but 
Humphrey  resented  the  sloppy,  one-sided  feeling. 
To-day  he  most  definitely  wanted  to  pull  his  socks  up 
and  keep  them  up  for  Sylvia’s  sake.  It  was  cold  and 
Sylvia  had  a  red  nose — an  adorable  red  nose  but  due, 
he  was  afraid,  to  an  incipient  cold  in  the  head.  It 
drizzled  all  the  way  to  London  and  at  Clapham 
Junction  they  ran  into  fog. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Humphrey.  “There’s  no  place 
like  home.” 

They  had  taken  a  flat  in  Church  Road,  Upper 
Norwood  ;  Sylvia  didn’t  want  to  be  far  away  from  Pat ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  mustn’t  be  too  close.  In  short 
she  wanted  her  sister  to  be  available  but  not  impend¬ 
ing.  Upper  Norwood  suited  Humphrey  ;  there  was  a 
good  train  service  either  from  Gipsy  Hill  or  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Besides,  that  great  glass  Behemoth  provided 
plenty  of  entertainment — dances  or  concerts  in  the 
winter  and  dirt-track  racing  in  the  summer.  He  was 
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a  little  ashamed  of  the  thrill  which  he  got  out  of  the 
latter— fifty  miles  an  hour  wasn’t  very  fast  as  things 
go  ;  but,  by  jove,  it  did  give  one  a  feeling  of  reckless 
speed.  Then  there  were  dog  shows,  brass-band  contests 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

As  a  last  extravagance  they  had  a  taxi  from  Waterloo 
and  arrived  in  time  for  lunch.  There  was  no  hitch  ; 
the  girl  Pat  had  chosen  was  expecting  them ;  a  hot 
meal  was  ready,  and  a  small  fortune  had  been 
squandered  on  flowers.  The  gas-fire  was  alight  in 
the  sitting-room  and,  in  their  bedroom,  a  coal  fire  was 
crackling  and  spitting  in  a  reluctant  effort  to  survive. 

“Miss  Pennyman  said  as  you  would  probably  want 
to  lie  down  after  lunch,  ma’am,”  said  the  girl.  And 
Sylvia  realized  that  Pat  had  always  anticipated  her 
wants. 

“After  all,”  said  Humphrey,  bravely,  as  he  plunged 
the  new  carving  knife  into  a  substantial  leg  of  mutton, 
“plain  fare  is  the  best  in  the  long  run.  And  there’s 
nothing  like  leg  of  mutton  with  plenty  of  onion 
sauce.” 

Sylvia  agreed.  Probably  Patricia  would  look  in 
later  on  :  she  wanted  to  tell  her  all  about  it.  Fancy 
being  jealous  of  poor  old  Pat  !  Of  course  she  was 
brainy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  more  than  that  to  satisfy  this  lover  of  hers. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


TN  some  ways  Humphrey  was  not  sorry  to  get  back 

again.  Patricia  was  not  happy  about  her  father 
who  was  losing  grip  of  his  work  and  intensely  sus¬ 
picious  of  Harry  Gastor. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  happening  to  Dad,”  she  told 
Humphrey.  “He’s  going  all  to  pieces  .  .  .  it’s  difficult 
to  put  into  words  but  he’s  quite  different.  Sometimes 
he  comes  home  early  from  business  .  .  .  and  I’ve 
wondered  .  .  .” 

“Yes  ?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  bad  enough  thinking  a 

thing  like  that,  without  putting  it  into  words . 

Besides  I’m  probably  all  wrong.” 

It  was  all  Humphrey  could  get  out  of  her,  but  he 
determined  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  old  man  and  try  to 
make  him  stick  to  the  work  for  a  year  or  two  more. 
After  that  he  might  be  able  to  help  a  bit,  himself. 
Poor  Pat  !  Life  must  be  lonely  for  her  now  that 
Sylvia  had  gone. 

Gastor  greeted  him  effusively.  His  views  on  life  in 
general  and  girls  in  particular  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  Humphrey,  but  the  man  could  be  pleasant  enough 
when  he  liked  and  to-day  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  friendly.  Possibly  it  was  his  way  of  showing  that 
he  approved  of  Humphrey’s  taste,  for  they  had  sub¬ 
scribed  at  the  office  for  a  wedding  present  and,  as 
spokesman,  he  had  been  invited  to  the  ceremony. 

“You  know,  Bardon,”  he  said,  when  they  had 
reached  the  coffee  and  cigarette  stage,  “I’m  damned 
glad  you  are  back  again.  Old  Pennyman’s  going 
potty,  he’ll  lose  his  job  if  he  isn’t  careful.  There’s 
something  on  his  mind  and  lie’s  not  sticking  to  hours. 
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The  boss  has  been  in,  once  or  twice,  and  I  had  to 
invent  some  lie  to  put  him  off.  Now  you  are  back 
perhaps  you’ll  be  able  to  knock  some  sense  into  the 
old  chap.” 

“What’s  the  matter  ?” 

Gastor  raised  his  black  eyebrows.  “ ‘Anno  domini’,  I 
suppose.  But  what  special  variety  of  ‘anno  domini’ 
goodness  only  knows.”  Humphrey  realized  that  he 
had  taken  on  other  responsibilities  besides  Sylvia.  He 
couldn’t  let  Patricia  down.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  family  life 
and  had  imagined  that  Pat  would  find  things  easy 
now  that  Sylvia  was  off  her  hands.  But,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  she  couldn’t  be  expected  to  regulate 
her  father’s  business  life  or  understand  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  incipient  senility. 

“It’s  good  of  you  to  bother  about  it,”  he  said.  “We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  old  boy.  He  won’t 
have  much  when  he  retires — -just  the  house  and  a 
hundred  or  two.” 

Gastor  lit  another  cigarette.  “All  right,”  he  agreed, 
“we’ll  pull  it  off  between  us.” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  strange  friendship  between 
the  two  men,  and  the  compact  was  sealed  a  few  days 
later  at  a  select  supper  party  in  the  Church  Road 
flat,  to  which,  strangely  enough,  Patricia  and  Mr. 
Pennyman  were  invited.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
senior  post  would  lapse  when  the  old  man  retired,  for 
they  were  cutting  down  the  staff,  so  it  would  only 
mean  more  work,  with  little  material  benefit  to  either. 
Since  Humphrey  had  returned  there  had  been  some 
improvement  ;  the  passage  of  time  became  once 
again  relative  to  meals  and  Mr.  Pennyman  assumed  a 
jaunty  affability  and  a  taste  for  ‘after-dinner’  stories 
which  gave  his  son-in-law  cause  for  serious  reflection. 

“The  old  man’s  perking  up,”  said  Gastor  one  day. 

Humphrey  frowned.  He  had  always  respected  Mr. 
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Pennyman’s  principles  ;  now  he  was  puzzled.  Some¬ 
thing  was  going  on  which  he  couldn’t  understand, 
the  fact  that  Harry  Gastor  approved  failed  to 
give  much  satisfaction.  What  was  it  that  Patricia 
feared  ? 

More  than  ever  he  was  struck  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  sisters.  When  Gastor  was  present 
Sylvia  expanded,  whilst  Pat  withdrew  more  securely 
within  her  shell,  clinging  closely  to  that  defensive 
reserve  which  had  always  been  her  shield  in  alien 
company. 

One  evening,  Harry,  who  was  now  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Church  Road  flat,  had  left  early.  Pat  had 
come  in  after  supper  and  he  did  not  enjoy  her  com¬ 
pany — there  was  too  much  wisdom  behind  those 
dark  eyes,  too  much  eloquence  in  the  silent  lips,  too 
much  hostility  in  the  small,  upright  body. 

“You  are  not  going  yet,  Harry,”  Sylvia  said. 

“No,  don’t  go  old  chap,”  Humphrey  urged. 

“I’ve  only  come  for  a  few  moments,”  said  Patricia. 

But  Gastor  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  “The  old 
lady  will  be  waiting  up,”  he  pointed  out. 

When  he  had  gone  Sylvia  looked  defiantly  at  her 
sister  :  “It’s  not  many  men,”  she  said,  “who  would 
be  so  considerate.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  should  trust  him  very  much,”  said 
her  sister.  “His  eyes  are  too  close  together.” 

“Humphrey’s  friends  are  mine,”  Sylvia  retorted, 
“and  Harry  Gastor’s  jolly  decent  to  dad.” 

It  was  a  clever  defence  to  which  Patricia  could  find 
no  immediate  answer. 

Whilst  they  were  discussing  him,  Harry  Gastor  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Excelsior  Road,  Brixton,  where  he 
lived  with  his  grandmother.  All  the  way,  the  vision 
of  Sylvia  Bardon  tantalized  him.  What  an  idiot  he 
had  been  !  To  think  that  the  girl  was  old  Pennyman’s 
daughter  and  he  had  never  found  out  until  it  was  too 
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late.  Married  women  were  dangerous — too  much 
risk  of  trouble,  and  Bardon  was  one  of  those  possessive 
chaps  who  would  take  a  thing  like  that  badly. 

He  got  off  the  bus  and  walked  along  the  dreary 
monotony  of  Excelsior  Road — rows  of  mustard- 
coloured  houses  which  could  only  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  numbers  on  the  doors,  the 
curtains,  or  an  occasional  parrot  or  canary  in  the 
front  window. 

Of  course,  if  he  was  any  judge  of  a  girl,  Sylvia 
wouldn’t  mind  a  bit  of  fun  and,  in  any  case,  she 
would  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  wife  for  a  poor  man 
— suppose,  for  instance,  Bardon  lost  his  job. 

He  took  out  his  latch-key  and  let  himself  into  number 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  A  gas  flared  in  the  hall, 
throwing  into  relief  the  nondescript  brown  paper 
which  had  first  greeted  him  when  he  went  to  live  with 
his  grandmother  fifteen  years  ago.  The  same  shiny 
patches  where  elbows  had  rubbed  it  on  the  stairs, 
the  same  picture  of  a  stag  on  a  pony’s  back,  and  the 
same  problem  as  to  which  was  the  tail  end  and  which 
the  front  of  the  pony. 

“Is  that  you,  Harry  ?”  an  impatient  voice  demanded. 
“How  late  you  are  !” 

“I  went  to  the  Bardons  for  supper.” 

Mrs.  Gastor  was  old  and  thin  ;  her  scanty  iron-grey 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  surmounted  by  a 
lace  cap  with  a  yellow  bow  ;  her  one  ambition  in  life 
was  to  see  Harry  get  on.  It  wasn’t  for  his  sake  exactly, 
but  she  had  vowed  that  he  should  do  better  than  his 
father.  Every  night  she  prayed  for  his  success  ;  not 
humbly  or  with  any  very  definite  idea  of  God,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  behind  the  mystery  of  life  there 
must  be  some  dispensation  which  could  direct  for 
better  or  worse  the  destiny  of  her  grandson.  He  was 
sharp,  like  his  father,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  had 
given  little  cause  for  satisfaction  did  not  destroy  her 
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faith  in  his  son.  As  for  this  fellow  Bardon,  he  was  no 
danger  ...  a  poet,  a  dreamer.  She  had  no  respect 
for  that  sort.  But  she  did  not  want  Harry  to  become 
too  friendly  ;  a  little  sentiment  might  upset  all  her 
schemes  and  at  times  he  was  deplorably  sentimental 
where  girls  were  concerned. 

“You  were  there  last  Tuesday,  too,”  she  grumbled. 
“I  thought  you  weren’t  very  keen  on  Mr.  Bardon — 
he’s  not  much  in  your  line.” 

Harry  laughed.  “Perhaps  there  are  other  attractions 
now.  He  married  old  Pennyman’s  daughter  and 
there’s  a  sister.  She  was  there  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Gastor  pushed  her  steel-rimmed  spectacles  to 
the  tip  of  her  prominent  nose  and  inspected  him  over 
the  top. 

“You  can’t  play  fast  and  loose  with  that  sort  of  girl, 
Hal,”  she  warned  him. 

“I  might  want  to  marry  her.” 

The  old  lady  laughed  cynically  :  “From  what 
you’ve  told  me  about  her,  I  should  think  you’d 
thoroughly  enjoy  yourself,”  she  scoffed.  She  did  not 
mean  to  lose  him  yet  and  rather  encouraged  his 
philanderings,  they  kept  him  from  more  serious 
affairs.  Miss  Patricia  Pennyman  did  not  frighten  her, 
but  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  there  was  some 
counter  attraction  at  Church  Road.  That  would  not 
matter  much  provided  it  didn’t  interfere  with  his 
prospects  at  the  office,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  his 
rival’s  wife  introduced  an  element  of  risk. 

“When  is  Mr.  Pennyman  going  to  retire  ?”  she 
asked. 

He  did  not  answer  her  question  directly — it  was 
quite  easy  to  follow  her  thoughts. 

“I  don’t  believe  Pilson’ll  fill  the  place  when  he  goes,” 
he  said.  “They  are  cutting  down  expenses  and,  in 
any  case  there’s  Bardon.” 

The  old  lady  snorted  :  “He’s  not  a  patch  upon  you, 
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Harry — not  half  as  clever.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pilson  will 
find  that  out.” 

“If  I  help  him,”  he  suggested. 

She  chuckled  to  herself.  Harry  always  understood 
her  so  well — there  must  be  some  sort  of  telepathy 
between  them. 

“It  wants  brains  to  make  a  success  of  business,” 
she  said.  “Not  poetry  .  .  .  sentimental  stuff  !” 

“Oh,  he’s  not  as  bad  as  all  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he’s  a  very  good  accountant  and  absolutely  reliable.” 

She  clicked  her  teeth — they  always  came  loose  when 
she  was  annoyed.  Sometimes  she  thought  he  deliber¬ 
ately  said  things  to  annoy  her,  to  make  her  click.  He 
must  know  they  didn’t  fit  very  well — no  good  for 
gnashing,  only  for  clicking.  But  she  wasn’t  going  to 
die  yet. 

“It’s  his  job  you  want,  not  his  wife,”  she  insisted. 
“If  you  could  get  Pennyman’s  post .  .  .” 

“I’ve  told  you,  it  won’t  be  there  when  he’s  gone.” 

“Well  you  might  become  a  partner,  or  director,  if 
only  Humphrey  Bardon  weren’t  in  your  way.” 

“How  you  do  love  him  !”  he  sneered. 

“I  loved  your  father  and  he  failed  :  you’ve  got  to 
succeed.  I  don’t  mean  to  die  till  you  do.” 

“Well,  it  can’t  happen  to-night,  so  there’s  no  point 
in  getting  excited  or  sitting  up  waiting  for  it.” 

He  wasn’t  inclined  to  quarrel  with  her  philosophy  ; 
his  own  ideas  with  regard  to  his  future  were  much  the 
same,  except  that  she  advocated  active  intervention 
whilst  he  preferred  just  to  jog  the  elbow  of  Destiny. 
She  had  always  been  a  bit  of  a  fire  eater.  All  this 
nonsense  about  dying  and  not  dying.  He  didn’t  want 
her  to  die  ;  she  had  only  an  annuity. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


TT  was  five  o’clock  when  Mr.  Pennyman  reached 
London  Bridge  station  and  his  train  was  due  to 
leave  at  ten  minutes  past.  He  walked  with  a  quick, 
nervous  step,  looking  from  left  to  right  as  though  he 
were  afraid  of  meeting  somebody  he  knew.  At  the 
sight  of  the  book-stall  he  hesitated  ;  then  he  went  and 
bought  an  evening  paper.  Fumbling  nervously  with 
his  glasses  he  read  the  date — Thursday,  April  the 
fifth — Thursday  ;  then  it  was  all  right  after  all.  In 
the  train  he  sat  hunched  up  in  a  corner  with  his  paper 
held  up  in  front  of  him.  At  New  Cross  he  glanced  out 
of  the  window  :  he  was  always  afraid  of  getting  into  a 
fast  train  and  being  carried  on  to  Croydon.  At 
Sydenham  he  got  out,  showed  his  season  ticket  and 
ambled  home  at  a  gentle  trot. 

It  was  five-thirty  :  it  was  Thursday  ;  Patricia 
would  not  be  in  until  seven  o’clock,  for  it  was  the  day 
of  the  working-party  at  the  Vicarage.  He  let  himself 
in  with  his  latch-key,  hung  up  his  coat  and  hat,  glanced 
in  the  hall  mirror,  smoothed  his  scanty  hair,  slipped 
into  the  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell.  Anne  came 
in.  She  was  a  largely  built  girl,  with  red  face,  blunt 
features  and  a  coarse  skin. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  get  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Anne  ?” 
he  said. 

“The  kettle’s  on,”  said  the  girl.  “I  heard  your  key 
in  the  front  door.” 

“Oh  !”  Mr.  Pennyman  obviously  found  the  reply 
disconcerting.  It  implied  rather  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  admit.  “And  some  hot-buttered  toast,”  he 
added. 

Anne  smiled  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  He 
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could  hear  her  humming  a  popular  tune.  He  fetched 
a  small  occasional  table  and  placed  it  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  arm-chair.  He  was  doing  something 
which  he  knew  was  wrong  and  the  feeling  was 
exhilarating.  But  he  hoped  that  the  boss  wouldn’t 
find  out  that  he  had  left  early.  Gastor  said  it  was  all 
right,  that  at  his  age  a  man  deserved  to  take  things 
easy.  After  all  Mr.  Pilson  always  played  golf  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoons  and  took  the  whole  of  Saturday  off. 
For  a  moment  Mr.  Pennyman  felt  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Anne  brought  in  a  tray  with  a  pot  of  China  tea  and 
some  hot-buttered  toast.  She  placed  it  on  the  small 
table  and  turned  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Pennyman  patted  gently  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
“Don’t  go,  Anne,”  he  said. 

She  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  crossed  her 
legs  and  ran  her  fingers  through  his  hair.  With  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  he  poured  out  tea  and  set  to  work  on  the 
buttered  toast. 

To  have  analysed  motives  on  such  an  occasion  would 
have  been  taking  too  serious  a  view  of  a  situation 
which  had  arisen  almost  imperceptibly.  One  Thursday 
he  had  come  home  early,  with  a  headache,  and  Anne 
had  made  him  a  strong  cup  of  tea  ;  she  had  fetched 
a  pencil  of  menthol  and  rubbed  it  on  his  forehead. 
Pat  would  have  done  both  of  these  things  far  better, 
but  she  was  out  at  the  working-party  and  the  bulk  of 
Anne  appealed  to  him.  He  could  not  have  lived  with 
Patricia  and  Sylvia  all  these  years  without  realizing 
that  this  girl  was  of  coarser  fibre— in  a  way  she 
repelled  him  and  in  a  way  she  attracted  him.  But 
men  do  not  reason  on  such  matters.  Gradually  he 
had  been  getting  more  and  more  in  the  habit  of 
returning  home  early  on  Thursday,  but  since 
Humphrey  came  back  he  had  been  more  cautious 
for  he  did  not  want  Pat  to  hear  about  it. 
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With  Anne  it  was  just  a  question  of  drift.  An 
occasional  box  of  chocolates  was  enough  to  make 
her  hold  her  tongue  and  she  was  sorry  for  the  old 
boy.  There  couldn’t  be  any  harm  in  it,  and  the 
fact  that  Miss  Pennyman  would  object  introduced  a 
sporting  element  into  the  trivial  adventure.  Anne 
felt  that  she  was  quite  capable  of  looking  after  herself, 
and  the  little  man  was  harmless  as  a  rabbit. 

Mr.  Pennyman  drained  his  cup  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

“You  must  behave  yerself,”  said  Anne,  “or  I 
shall  go.” 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and  leant  back  again 
in  his  chair.  Anne  kissed  him.  It  was  a  shame, 
she  reflected,  that  the  poor  old  boy  should  have  to 
go  on  working  so  hard  year  after  year.  Her  adipose 
bosom  was  stirred  by  an  altruism  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  which  inspired  so  many  indiscretions  during 
the  years  of  the  Great  War.  She  went  on 
stroking. 


Patricia  -returned  home  at  seven  o’clock  feeling 
tired  and  depressed.  It  was  strange  how  uncharitable 
good  people  could  be,  and  Mrs.  Grindling  had  got 
her  teeth  into  some  fresh  scandal.  For  the  moment 
Patricia  didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  of  anything 
which  might  foster  fresh  misgivings  ;  she  preferred 
to  dismiss  such  unpleasant  thoughts  as  the  natural 
reaction  to  her  own  folly. 

Inevitably  her  eyes  strayed  to  the  arm-chair.  Why 
was  the  right  arm  squashed  flat,  whilst  the  left  retained 
its  natural  contour  ?  She  never  sat  on  the  arms  of 
chairs,  and,  if  she  had,  her  weight  could  never  make 
such  an  impression.  Several  times  she  had  been 
uncomfortable  about  these  Thursday  evenings  :  once 
or  twice  she  had  returned  earlier  than  usual  and 
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found  her  father  at  home.  She  felt  an  infinite  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  misgivings  for  she  knew  that  she  was 
watching  for  some  clue  to  justify  her  suspicions.  It 
was  beastly  ;  for  he  had  always  been  so  decent,  so 
good  to  them,  and  he  wasn’t  that  sort  of  man.  Anne, 
too,  had  been  with  them  three  years  and  was  a  stolid, 
reliable  girl  who  had  never  given  her  any  cause  for 
anxiety.  “You’ve  a  thoroughly  nasty  mind,  Patricia 
Pennyman,”  she  told  herself.  But  it  didn’t  banish 
her  fears.  There  was  Harry  Gastor  too.  .  .  . 
Sylvia  was  getting  to  like  him  too  much.  Those 
pains  had  come  back  again  and  old  Budd  was  giving 
her  aspirin.  “One  thing  after  another  !”  thought 
Pat  resentfully  ;  and  she  felt  unable  to  cope  with 
them  all.  Something  had  taken  away  her  self- 
reliance. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  can  really  be  rheumatism,”  she 
said  suddenly. 

Mr.  Pennyman,  who  was  dozing  after  the  evening 
meal,  looked  up  and  his  glasses  fell  off  his  nose  on  to 
the  hearthrug.  He  was  startled  and,  for  a  moment, 
thought  she  had  said  something  else. 

“Rheumatism,”  he  repeated  vaguely.  “Oh  !  .  .  . 
Sylvia  .  .  .  But  what  else  can  it  be  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Old  Budd’s  a  fool.  He’s  always 
saying  that  he’s  too  busy  to  keep  up  to  date.  Besides 
it’s  not  the  joints  at  all,  it’s  the  bones.  He’s  sending 
her  to  bed  again,  so  perhaps  it’ll  keep  that  man 
away.  I  shouldn’t  think  he’s  very  fond  of  invalids.” 

Giles  looked  at  his  daughter  reproachfully.  It 
wasn’t  like  Pat  to  be  hard  and  bitter.  Not  like  her 
at  all.  “But  Gastor’s  a  very  nice  young  man,”  he 
protested,  “and  Humphrey  likes  him.” 

“I’ve  heard  Sylvia  say  so,  often  !”  she  said.  “But 
I  don’t  think  it’ll  do  her  any  harm  to  stay  in  bed 
for  a  bit.” 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

/^NCE  Dr.  Budd  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Sylvia  was  suffering  from  muscular  rheumatism, 
he  proceeded  to  tackle  the  problem  with  an  energy 
which  quickly  re-established  his  reputation  with  the 
anxious  husband  and  even  impressed  Patricia.  Mas¬ 
sage  was  his  remedy  :  Sylvia  was  to  rest  in  bed  and 
have  massage  daily  ;  only  so  could  the  small  nodules, 
which  he  professed  to  have  discovered,  be  removed. 

Elumphrey,  viewing  with  anxiety  the  prospect  of 
further  medical  expenditure,  suggested  that  he  might 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  massage.  Dr.  Budd  pointed 
out  that  it  required  a  highly  skilled  technique,  but 
compromised  by  saying  that  he  would  send  an  expert 
masseuse  from  whom  Humphrey  could  learn  the 
necessary  manipulations. 

The  masseuse  was  an  attractive  woman  with  a 
masterful  personality.  From  the  moment  she  entered 
the  house  she  took  control  :  Sylvia’s  body  became  a 
lay  figure  for  the  demonstration  of  the  elements  of 
massage  ;  Humphrey,  a  rather  refractory  pupil  to 
be  bullied  into  efficiency.  She  stroked  and  pom¬ 
melled,  rubbed  and  kneaded,  talking  all  the  time 
learnedly  of  petrissage,  effleurage,  friction  and  what¬ 
not,  until  Humphrey,  who  had  at  first  been  embar¬ 
rassed  at  sharing  his  wife’s  intimate  charms  with 
another,  developed  a  sporting  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

“Not  so  hard,”  admonished  his  tutor,  as,  with 
beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  he  struggled 
with  his  task.  “You  are  hurting  her.” 

But  he  wasn’t.  Sylvia,  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
pillow,  was  enjoying  the  joke  immensely. 
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“Oh,  Hump,  you  were  funny,”  she  told  him  after¬ 
wards,  “but  your  touch  is  all  right,  much  more  gentle 
than  hers  ;  she  fairly  digs  her  fingers  in.” 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  able  to  dispense  with 
a  teacher,  and  his  wife’s  dependence  upon  his  efforts 
became  an  additional  link  between  them.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  Sylvia,  this  invalid  wife  of  his.  She 
was  patient  and  contented,  submitting  to  the  unac¬ 
customed  .restraint  with  a  pathetic  humour  and  an 
implicit  faith  that,  at  last,  Dr.  Budd  was  going  to  get 
her  well.  Pat  was  once  again  her  willing  slave  and 
came  in  whenever  she  could  spare  the  time.  As  the 
spring  gave  way  to  summer  the  doctor  assured  her 
that  she  was  better  and  supported  his  statements  by 
allowing  her  to  get  out  for  a  little  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

For  a  few  days  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
he  was  right,  but  gradually  the  pain  returned  and 
she  went  back  to  bed  again,  whilst  Pat  began  to 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  Dr.  Budd  really  under¬ 
stood  the  case.  Of  course  everybody  knew  how 
troublesome  rheumatism  could  be  ;  people  went  on 
year  after  year  getting  better  and  worse,  wandering 
from  spa  to  spa,  until  at  last  they  were  complete 
cripples.  And  chronic  rheumatism,  so  they  said, 
was  especially  liable  to  affect  young  women  of  a 
neurotic  temperament.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  expense 
she  would  have  suggested  a  specialist  long  ago  :  now 
she  insisted. 

To  Humphrey’s  relief  Dr.  Budd  was  not  at  all 
offended.  He  knew  the  very  man,  Pondler  of  St. 
Giles,  for  many  years  he  had  been  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  rheumatic  complaints  and  especially 
fibrositis — ‘Pondler’s  nodosities’  ...  of  course  every¬ 
body  had  heard  of  them  ;  and  his  sun-ray  clinic. 
It  was  whispered  that  it  was  on  his  advice  that  Prince 
Potinski  had  gone  to  Evian  to  take  the  waters.  An 
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expensive  man  to  get  down,  but  always  willing  to 
accommodate  an  old  friend  in  necessitous  cases. 
Dr.  Bethany  Budd  rambled  on  until  he  became 
positively  eloquent  ;  but,  for  many  days,  the  word 
‘necessitous’  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Humphrey 
Bardon.  It  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  pleasant. 
Except  for  a  small  nest-egg  in  National  Savings  Cer¬ 
tificates  he  had  very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  his 
resources — flowers,  invalid  food,  extra  fires,  doctor’s 
bills  .  .  .  the  hundred  and  one  trifles  for  which  a 
man  never  budgets.  How  did  people  manage  who 
had  to  support  a  family  on  two  or  three  hundred  a 
year  ? 

He  began  to  take  his  play  more  seriously — it  seemed 
quite  a  good  one  and  he  had  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  the  money  made  by  successful  plays  .  .  .  there 
was  Journeys  End  for  instance.  Of  course  it  was  based 
on  actual  experience,  but  so  was  this  play  which  he 
had  written. 

In  due  course  Dr.  Pondler  arrived  in  a  gigantic 
and  aged  Daimler.  His  booming  voice  pervaded  the 
small  flat  ;  it  made  the  pots  and  pans  swing  on  their 
hooks  in  the  kitchenette  ;  it  evoked  a  responsive 
echo  in  the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  which  had 
been  given  to  them  as  a  wedding  present  by  a  ‘musical’ 
friend  who  had  gone  wireless  mad.  Dr.  Pondler  had 
a  trim  white  beard,  which  was  a  concession  to  the 
modern  objection  to  anything  more  patriarchal,  and 
flabby  white  hands  which  crawled  over  the  patient’s 
body  like  an  octopus  on  the  floor  of  an  aquarium  tank. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  authority.  For  who 
would  doubt  a  man  who  could  support  his  conclusions 
by  illustrations  from  every  part  of  the  inhabited  world, 
a  man  who  sprinkled  his  conversation  with  Princes, 
Lords  and  Bishops,  as  casually  as  one  would  shake 
pepper  over  an  omelette  ?  “You  remember  this  case, 
Budd  ?  You  remember  that  case,  Budd  ?”  And 
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always  Dr.  Budd  tried  to  remember.  “Lady  Codlin 
made  my  eighty-sixth  example  of  this  obscure  malady.” 

.  .  .  Whilst,  apparently,  cases  like  Sylvia’s  were  too 
commonplace  to  be  remembered  at  all. 

“Massage  .  .  .  good  !  Very  good  !”  There  was 
nothing  like  massage  for  such  cases.  But  recent  work 
had  shown  how  important  hormones  and  vitamins 
were  in  patients  with  an  ‘arthropathic  diathesis’  .  .  . 
carrots  .  .  .  yes  undoubtedly  raw  carrots,  grated 
and  taken  before  breakfast  in  three  ounces  of  grade  ‘A’ 
milk.  Whilst  as  for  the  endocrines,  three  tablets  of 
‘Horminotrypsim’  would  do  all  that  was  required. 

He  produced  a  note-book,  adjusted  a  carbon,  and 
wrote  it  all  down  in  flowing  hieroglyphics. 

Sylvia,  hypnotized,  watched  him  with  wide-open 
blue  eyes  which  matched  the  silk  nightdress  kept  for 
such  special  occasions.  Humphrey,  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  could  only  feel  thankful  to  have 
secured  so  much  learning  at  such  a  moderate  figure. 
The  massage  was  to  go  on  .  .  .  raw  carrots  and 
some  tablets  .  .  .  she  would  get  well.  No  expensive 
new  treatment  ;  old  Budd  was  right  after  all  and 
Patricia  would  be  satisfied  that  everything  possible 
had  been  done.  He  wrote  the  cheque  in  the  dining¬ 
room  and  wished  it  could  have  been  more. 

For  several  weeks  after  that  everything  went  well  : 
Sylvia  got  out  more,  was  brighter  and  rarely  com¬ 
plained  of  the  pain.  She  took  her  raw  carrots,  swal¬ 
lowed  the  tablets  and  vowed  she  felt  ever  so  much 
better.  But  Humphrey  noticed  that  each  week  he 
had  to  be  more  gentle  with  her  ;  that  deep  massage 
made  her  wince  and  there  were  spots  which  he  learned 
to  avoid  altogether.  One  evening,  when  he  returned 
home,  he  found  her  curled  up  on  the  sofa  with  red 
eyes  and  a  sodden  handkerchief  clenched  in  her 
hand. 

“What  is  it,  darling?”  he  asked. 
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“I  expect  it’s  the  damp  .  .  .  my  legs  ache  so 
...  I  sent  for  old  Budd  and  he  says  the  autumn 
damp  is  bad  for  me  ;  I  shall  have  to  stay  in  bed  again.” 

When  Sylvia  had  gone  to  bed  he  went  to  see 
Patricia.  She  opened  the  door  and  took  him  into  the 
dining-room. 

“I’ve  had  to  get  rid  of  Anne,”  she  said.  “That’s 
why  I  haven’t  been  able  to  see  as  much  of  Sylvia  as 
usual.” 

Pat  took  him  by  the  sleeve.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  that  Dad  was  getting  away  from  the  office  early 
on  Thursdays  ?” 

“But  naturally  I  thought  you  knew  ;  he  always 
said  he  was  coming  straight  home.” 

Pat  bit  her  lip.  “Yes,  I  understand.  How’s 
Sylvia  ?” 

“She’s  not  nearly  so  well.  Budd  says  it’s  the 
autumn,  but  of  course  he’s  got  to  find  some  reason. 
I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  any  good 
getting  Doctor  Pondler  down  again.” 

“It  would  be  throwing  money  away,”  said  the  girl 
with  conviction.  “As  a  matter  of  fact  I  went  to  the 
Public  Library  and  looked  him  up  in  the  Medical 
Directory.  He  was  at  the  same  hospital  as  old  Budd 
and  at  the  same  time.  He  isn’t  particularly  well 
qualified  and  that  hospital  of  his  is  quite  a  small  one 
in  the  north  of  London.  I  should  doubt  if  he  knows 
much  more  than  that  ancient  humbug,  Doctor 
Bethany  Budd.” 

Something  in  her  tone  seemed  to  catch  him  in  the 
throat.  He  had  never  heard  Pat  so  bitter  before.  It 
was  not  a  specific  mistrust  that  she  was  voicing,  it  was 
a  condemnation  of  things  in  general.  ‘Dr.  Bethany 
Budd’  might  have  been  Humphrey  Bardon  ;  it  might 
have  been  Giles  Pennyman  ;  it  might  have  been  any 
name.  It  was  an  indictment  of  the  world  in  general, 
an  abnegation  of  her  faith  in  humanity. 
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“I  wish  to  God  something  could  be  done,”  said  the 
distracted  husband. 

“God  !”  exclaimed  his  companion.  “There  must 
be  a  God,  I  suppose,  but  He’s  got  a  strange  sense  of 
humour  .  .  .  first  Sylvia,  then  poor  old  Dad  !  .  .  . 
Oh,  I’m  sick  of  it  all.” 

She  threw  herself  down  in  the  arm-chair,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  quietly.  There 
was  no  sound,  but  her  body  quivered  and  shook. 
This  was  not  hysteria,  even  Humphrey  could  see 
that,  it  was  the  climax  of  moral  and  spiritual  exhaust¬ 
ion.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Where  was  he  to  find 
balm  for  such  distress  ?  Incredible,  to  think  that 
this  was  Patricia,  the  calm,  the  self-contained,  the 
unemotional  girl  who  for  so  many  years  had  ruled 
in  this  house. 

He  patted  her  arm.  “Tell  me  about  it,”  he  said, 
at  last. 

“Sylvia  .  .  .”  she  began. 

“No.  Not  Sylvia,”  he  said.  “She’s  only  a  part 
of  it  .  .  .  not  a  very  big  part.” 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  sat  up,  facing  him. 

“It’s  Dad,”  she  told  him.  “The  best  man  in  the 
world  and  some  devil’s  got  hold  of  him.  Haven’t 
you  seen  how  changed  he  is  .  .  .  how  unutterably 
changed  ?” 

“He’s  aged  a  good  deal  lately.” 

“It  isn’t  that.  Oh,  how  dull  you  are  !  It’s  because 
of  Dad  that  I  had  to  get  rid  of  Anne.” 

“But  Pat  .  .  .  Anne  !” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  She  isn’t 
even  pretty.  But  that’s  got  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  .  .  .  it’s  just  some  diabolical  trick  of  Nature 

.  .  to  tempt  a  man  who’s  always  played  the  game. 
He’s  just  the  same  as  ever  in  other  ways  .  .  .  just 
as  simple  and  kind.  And  he  thinks  I  am  hard  and 
unsympathetic  !” 
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“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Engage  a  charwoman,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Treat  it  like  an  attack  of  measles  and  trust  it  will 
soon  be  over.  Try  to  keep  him  amused.  .  .  .  You 
mustn’t  tell  Syl  ;  it  would  worry  her.” 

“Do  you  think  he  ought  to  give  up  his  work  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes.  “Any¬ 
thing  rather  than  that,”  she  implored.  “Keep  his 
mind  occupied  ;  make  him  think  of  other  things. 
When  he  gets  home  I’ll  see  that  it’s  all  right.” 

She  made  some  coffee  and  they  talked  about 
Sylvia. 

“Do  you  think,”  he  asked,  “that  I  ought  to  get  in 
another  specialist  to  see  her — someone  younger  and 
more  up  to  date  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  seem  able  to 
think  properly.  It’s  all  so  hopeless.  If  it’s  chronic 
rheumatism  I  don’t  suppose  anyone’ll  do  her  much 
good.  They’ll  take  out  her  teeth,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  probably,  and  then  wait  and  see  if  it  does 
any  good.” 

“Where  is  he  ?”  asked  Humphrey,  not  feeling  dis¬ 
posed  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Sylvia  having  her  teeth 
out. 

For  the  first  time  Patricia  smiled.  “He’s  in  bed 
.  .  .  sends  himself  to  bed  early,  as  a  punishment. 
I  have  to  go  up  and  say  good  night  to  him  like  a 
naughty  child.” 

Humphrey  kissed  her.  “You  are  a  great  little  thing, 
Pat,”  he  said.  “God  bless  you.” 


Life  was  not  without  its  compensations  for  Humphrey 
Bardon,  for  Sylvia  was  a  wonderful  invalid.  Possibly 
it  was  only  the  outcome  of  an  ingrained  selfishness, 
but  the  role  suited  her.  She  could  claim  the  willing 
service  of  those  she  loved,  she  was  shielded  from  any- 
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thing  which  might  upset  her,  friends  came  to  see  her 
bringing  offerings  of  flowers  or  fruit,  everyone  was 
sympathetic  and  charming.  Except  when  she  tried 
to  walk,  the  pain  was  not  too  bad,  and  old  Budd  always 
assured  her  that  it  would  soon  be  better.  Harry  Gastor 
came  to  see  her  once  or  twice,  but  he  was  only  one  of 
many  and  had  ceased  to  interest.  Humphrey  could 
not  be  entirely  unhappy  in  such  an  atmosphere  for 
she  belonged  to  him  in  a  very  special  way  now.  The 
lengthening  autumn  evenings  spent  before  the  fire 
in  her  room  gave  him  infinite  delight. 

He  finished  his  play  at  last,  sitting  up  late,  long 
after  she  had  gone  to  sleep,  intent  upon  that  labour 
of  love  which  was  to  make  their  fortune.  He  did  not 
try  to  read  it  to  Sylvia  :  she  would  never  understand 
its  inwardness — all  that  he  had  tried  to  work  into 
his  simple  plot.  If  poetry  had  been  a  means  of  escape 
here  was  a  far  greater.  He  would  make  his  actors 
preach  his  philosophy  ;  they  should  unmask  all  the 
hollowness  of  life  ;  they  should  strut  and  swagger 
until  the  braggart  hated  the  sight  of  himself ;  they 
should  cringe  and  whimper  until  the  coward  saw 
himself  as  others  saw  him.  Virtue  should  go  gaily 
decked  and  fare  sumptuously.  Melodrama  was  the 
only  vehicle  he  knew  for  his  thoughts  and  he  mistook 
it  for  dramatic  inspiration.  It  takes  a  genius  to 
appraise  the  value  of  his  own  efforts  and  Humphrey 
Bardon  was  only  a  beginner. 

Sentiment  is  unpopular  ;  the  world  has  no  use 
for  an  abstraction  which  invests  life  with  a  glamorous 
splendour  and  hides  the  rubbish-heaps  where  mortals 
love  to  grub.  Humphrey  was  old-fashioned,  he  was 
an  idealist,  he  did  not  appreciate  the  obvious  fact 
that  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  turn  of  the  ankle  no  longer 
suffice  ;  that  it  needs  the  cult  of  nudism  and  the  art 
of  an  impresario  to  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for 
realism. 
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Possibly  he  feared  that  Sylvia,  too,  might  condemn 
him  as  a  reactionary,  laugh  at  his  sentiment  and  tell 
him  that  the  whole  thing  was  nonsense.  With  Patricia 
he  would  have  felt  safer  but  he  couldn’t  very  well 
read  it  to  her  sister  with  Sylvia  ill  in  the  next  room. 


Early  in  December  Lady  Gebbarde  came  to  see 
Sylvia.  She  was  noted  in  the  district  for  a  noisy 
benevolence  which  knew  neither  creed  nor  party. 
She  would  open  a  church  bazaar  or  a  free-church 
sale  of  work,  a  working-men’s  club  or  a  flower  show, 
with  the  same  noisy  toleration.  Old  Gebbarde  had 
made  a  considerable  fortune  in  khaki  overcoats 
during  the  War,  and,  as  his  wife  had  the  spending  of 
it,  to  his  great  surprise  he  woke  up  one  morning  and 
found  himself  Sir  Christopher  Gebbarde.  He  was 
a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  humble  origin,  and  for 
months  the  burden  of  his  knighthood  weighed  him 
down.  He  would  avoid  main  streets  in  order  to  escape 
effusive  friends  who  might  want  to  pat  him  on  the 
back  or  offer  him  a  drink  ;  letters  of  congratulation 
drove  him  to  the  extremes  of  literary  decomposition. 
One  morning  he  slipped  quietly  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  of  Goodge  Street  Station  and  forgot  his 
troubles. 

Lady  Gebbarde  buried  him  beneath  a  ton  or  two 
of  marble,  as  befitted  his  high  estate,  and  bought  a 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beulah  Hill.  Amongst 
her  numerous  proteges  was  the  vicar  whose  working- 
party  Pat  attended,  and  through  him  she  heard  of 
Sylvia.  Like  Caesar,  she  came,  she  saw,  she  con¬ 
quered  ;  within  a  week  she  was  referring  to  the 
invalid  as  “my  dear  Sylvia”,  and,  a  fortnight  later,  as 
“my  darling  Sylvia”.  “So  pathetic,  you  know,”  as 
she  told  her  friends,  “to  see  a  child  like  that  chained 
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to  her  bed.”  She  generally  added  :  “Personally, 
I’ve  never  had  an  ache  or  pain  in  my  life.” 

Flowers,  grapes,  books  and  periodicals  showered 
upon  Humphrey’s  flat,  threatening  his  appreciation 
of  its  comfortable  isolation  with  a  fear  that,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  Lady  Gebbarde  had  taken  shares  in 
Sylvia,  and  was  determined  one  day  to  secure  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  business.  A  prize  Pekinese,  with 
adenoids,  invaded  their  privacy  and  had  to  be  taken 
for  a  walk  last  thing.  It  goggled  at  him  from  the  end 
of  the  bed  and  growled  absurdly  whenever  he  touched 
Sylvia.  It  had  a  flat,  black  muzzle,  a  negligible  nose 
and  soft  tawny  hair.  Lady  Gebbarde  had  named 
it  ‘Bagman’  after  a  favourite  chauffeur  who  had  run 
away  with  an  excellent  cook,  two  years  previously. 

She  was  either  a  very  clever  woman,  or  a  very 
foolish  one,  for  she  could  never  take  a  hint  and  never 
allowed  herself  to  realize  that  she  might  not  be  wanted. 
Sylvia  found  her  amusing  and  Humphrey  tried  to 
convince  himself  that  she  was  kind-hearted.  She 
was  a  tall,  untidy,  sprawling  woman,  with  prominent 
features,  a  high  colour  and  a  husky  contralto  voice. 
During  the  daytime  she  wore  tailor-made  costumes, 
and,  in  the  evening,  a  neglige  which  enabled  her  to 
leave  off  the  corsets  which  she  detested.  Within  a 
month  of  her  introduction  to  Sylvia  she  was  receiving 
Humphrey  in  his  wife’s  bedroom  as  though  he  were 
a  casual  visitor  who  had  looked  in  to  make  inquiries. 
It  was  company  for  Sylvia  and  there  were  more 
tangible  benefits  from  such  patronage,  so  Humphrey 
endured  in  silence. 

Occasionally  his  patience  gave  out.  “What  time 
does  that  confounded  woman  have  dinner  ?”  he 
asked,  one  evening,  when  their  visitor  had  reluctantly 
departed  at  eight  o’clock. 

“Oh,  you  do  look  a  bear  !”  laughed  Sylvia. 

“Well,  I  only  get  you  in  the  evenings,”  he  grumbled. 
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“Poor  bear  !  I  think  Pat  feels  much  the  same 
about  it.  They  had  a  regular  ‘dust  up’  yesterday. 
You  see  the  poor  dear’s  been  a  bit  on  edge  lately  ; 
she  wanted  to  talk  to  me  alone  and  Gebby  wouldn’t 
go — of  course  she  never  takes  a  hint  so  it  wasn’t  any 
good  Pat  being  subtle.  ‘I  wanted  to  talk  to  Sylvia,’ 
she  began.  Gebby  picked  up  Bagman,  tickled  his 
adorable  black  nose  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  ‘I 
won’t  interrupt,’  says  she,  fishing  in  her  bag  for  a 
chocolate.  ‘It’s  a  family  matter,’  says  Pat,  very 
dignified.  Gebby  looked  benevolent.  ‘Never  mind,’ 
says  she,  ‘it  won’t  bore  me  .  .  .  and  I’m  almost 
one  of  the  family  now.’  Then  Pat  exploded.  Oh, 
Hump,  it  was  funny — like  a  fox-terrier  yapping  at 
a  great  cart-horse.  And,  all  the  time  she  raged, 
Gebby  watched  her  through  those  lorgnette  things 
which  she  keeps  for  special  occasions. 

“  ‘It’s  not  fair  on  Humphrey,  either,’  spluttered 
my  valiant  sister,  at  last. 

“  ‘He’s  a  very  unselfish  man,’  said  Gebby. 

“Poor  Pat  wilted.  ‘And  I  suppose  you  think  I’m 
selfish,’  she  said. 

“  ‘Jealousy  is  very  much  the  same  thing.’ 

“It  finished  Pat.  I’ve  never  seen  her  so  upset 
before — first  she  went  all  white,  then  her  face  became 
crimson.  She  swallowed  two  or  three  times  like  she 
always  does  when  she’s  upset. 

“  ‘Yes,’  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  sort  of  frightened 
whisper.  ‘That’s  true.  .  .  .  I’m  sorry,  Lady 
Gebbarde.’ 

“Gebby  went  away  then  ;  but  there  didn’t  seem 
much  to  talk  about  after  all.  Funny  her  giving  in 
like  that  and  apologizing.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Humphrey.  “Let’s  talk  about 
ourselves.  How  are  the  legs  ?” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  wearily.  “No 
better  .  .  .  they  just  ache  and  ache.” 
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“Can’t  Lady  Gebbarde  suggest  something  ?” 

“She’s  always  suggesting  things.  One  day  it’s  a 
cold  water  cure,  then  yeast,  then  a  fruitarian  diet, 
then  oysters,  then  champagne,  then  onions  mixed 
with  a  dash  of  Christian  Science.  There’s  never  time 
to  start  anything  before  she  suggests  something  else. 
She’s  quite  funny  about  doctors,  says  they  are  hope¬ 
less  .  .  .  that  the  only  illness  she  ever  had  in  her 
life  was  an  attack  of  vaccination  marks  which  a  doctor 
gave  her  one  day  when  he  was  short  of  a  job.” 

Humphrey  sighed.  “Then  I  expect  we’d  better 
have  something  to  eat  before  she  comes  back  again.” 

He  had  been  consoling  himself  for  some  time  with 
the  hope  that,  at  any  rate,  Lady  Gebbarde  would  know 
of  a  specialist  who  could  cure  Sylvia. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


TN  the  staff  room  of  the  Central  Hospital  two  men 
were  talking.  One  was  tall,  slim  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  ;  the  other  short,  dark  and  alert. 

“Publicity,”  said  the  tall  man,  pugnaciously,  “has 
come  to  stay.  It’s  no  good  trying  to  ignore  it  or  to 
tie  it  up  with  red  tape  and  regulations.  The  public 
wants  to  know  ;  and  what  the  public  wants  the  news¬ 
papers  will  produce.  What’s  more,  it  can  do  good 
if  properly  handled.” 

“Properly  handled  !”  the  other  scoffed.  “Did  you 
see  last  week,  in  one  of  our  enlightened  contemporaries, 
that  Ronald  Ross  discovered  the  malaria  parasite  ? 
Poor  old  Laveran.  .  .  .  It’s  enough  to  make  him 
turn  in  his  grave  ;  or  create  an  international  crisis. 
A  few  can  be  relied  upon  to  verify  their  statements 
.  .  .  the  remainder  .  .  !  Well,  I  suppose  it’s 
just  a  case  of  tickling  the  public  palate.” 

The  tall  man  prowled  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room,  talking.  Occasionally  he  paused  to  emphasize 
a  point  by  banging  his  fist  on  the  table. 

“My  God,  Charles  !  What  can  you  expect  in  a 
degenerate  age  ?  If  the  fool  public  wants  tripe,  it 
’ud  be  a  fool  editor  who  gave  them  anything  else. 
He’s  got  to  sell  his  paper  and  he’s  got  to  please  his 
public.  They’d  far  sooner  hear  that  a  man’s  been 
burnt  to  death  than  that  he’s  singed  his  whiskers. 
They’ve  got  to  be  educated  .  .  .  educated.  After 
all  most  of  us  play  to  the  gallery  in  one  way  or  another. 
You  do  just  the  same.  If  a  Duchess  comes  to  you 
with  a  bunion  and  doesn’t  like  the  name,  you  tell  her 
she’s  got  osteoarthritis  of  the  metatarsophalyngeal 
joint  with  chronic  bursitis,  and  yank  it  out  for  a 
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hundred  guineas  ;  which  would  have  seemed  the 
hell  of  a  lot  for  a  simple  bunion.” 

“That’s  a  rotten  argument  for  a  man  who  professes 
to  have  a  scientific  brain.  At  least  I  tell  her  the 
truth.” 

“Yes,  and  a  fat  lot  wiser  she’ld  be  than  if  you’d 
said  it  was  tsutsugamushi  disease.  What  does  the 
public  care  who  discovered  the  malaria  parasite  ? 
What  it  wants  to  know  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  damned 
thing  when  it  gets  into  the  spleen.  And  that’s  my 
point.  The  Press  could  keep  people  informed  as  to 
how  modern  medicine  can  help  them  to  get  well, 
instead  of  eternally  grumbling  because  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  gets  a  cold  in  his  nose  every  autumn. 
Now,  that  operation  this  morning  illustrates  my 
point.  This  reporter  chap  comes  to  me  and  he  says  : 
‘We  hear  that  a  cure  has  been  discovered  for  an 
obscure  bone  disease.  Can  you  let  me  have  the 
details  ?  I  want  to  write  it  up.’  ‘Certainly  not’,  you 
say.  ‘It’s  against  professional  etiquette  to  make  a 
Roman  holiday  out  of  a  twisted  femur  :  we  publish 
such  cases  in  the  official  medical  journals.’  So  we 
did  the  last  one,  and  the  one  before  too  ;  but  it 
didn’t  prevent  this  one  being  sent  in  as  a  case  of 
chronic  periostitis.  The  hospitals  want  money.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  public  know  a  little  about  what  they 
are  really  doing — treatment,  cures  and  so  forth — 
instead  of  the  number  of  eggs  they  consume  in  a  year  ? 
Any  fool  can  eat  eggs,  but  it  needs  a  surgeon  to  remove 
a  parathyroid  tumour.” 

He  paused  opposite  his  colleague  and  prodded  him 
in  the  waistcoat.  “Yes,  and  a  physician  to  diagnose 
it  .  .  .  what  !” 

“But  it’s  a  very  rare  disease,”  the  surgeon  pro¬ 
tested.  “You’ll  only  attract  all  the  cripples  in  the 
land  to  the  place,  under  false  pretences.” 

“Of  course  it’s  got  to  be  done  with  discretion. 
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And,  if  we  don’t  do  it,  this  bright  lad’ll  hash  up  some¬ 
thing  sensational,  on  his  own,  and  blame  us  if  it  isn’t 
correct.  Oh,  boy,  it’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  put 
the  old  hospital  on  the  map  !” 

“I  always  said  New  York  would  ruin  your  morals,” 
commented  the  obstructionist.  “That’s  if  you  ever 
had  any  to  ruin.” 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door  and  a  lanky,  pale- 
faced  ferret  of  a  youth  was  shown  in.  He  had  sandy 
hair,  a  freckled  face,  horn-rimmed  spectacles  lodged 
on  his  inquisitive  nose,  and  a  sparse  beard. 

“Talk  of  the  devil,”  muttered  the  surgeon,  “he 
only  wants  a  waistcoat  of  stars  and  stripes  to  complete 
the  picture.” 

“Have  a  chair,”  said  Marable.  “You’ve  heard 
something,  I  think  you  said,  about  this  new  treat¬ 
ment  ?” 

“I  heard  that  you  had  discovered  a  cure  for  some¬ 
thing,”  the  man  answered.  “We  always  like  to 
surprise  the  public.” 

“ Touche ,”  said  Dr.  Marable.  “A  definite  hit, 
Charles.  I  suppose  we  must  give  him  some  sob  stuff 
to  keep  him  quiet.” 

The  reporter  grinned.  “It  was  rather  cheek, 
Doctor,  but  it’s  about  the  only  thing  that  really  pays 
in  our  job.  If  you  knew  what  we  have  to  put  up 
with  in  our  search  for  the  truth  .  . 

“Sensation  !”  commented  the  surgeon. 

The  keen  grey  eyes  flickered  to  the  right  :  “Well, 
as  much  truth  as  the  public  will  pay  for.”  He  looked 
at  Marable  again.  “You  would  forgive  a  good  deal. 
A  reporter’s  only  a  football  .  .  .  the  paper  expects 
him  to  score,  but  he  has  to  put  up  with  a  mighty  lot 
of  kicking  before  he  gets  to  his  goal.” 

“I  must  get  something  to  eat,”  said  the  surgeon. 
“I’m  operating  again  at  two  o’clock.” 

The  reporter  gazed  reluctantly  after  him  as  the 
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door  closed.  Tons  of  copy  in  that  head  if  only  he 
could  get  at  it  .  .  .  tense  stuff,  real  life,  which  the 
great  Public  would  gobble  up  greedily  and  ask  for 
more. 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  Marable.  “But  you 
won’t  get  it  out  of  him.  He’s  too  busy  rectifying 
Nature’s  errors  to  talk  much  about  it.” 

From  his  breast  pocket  he  produced  a  sheet  of 
paper  :  “Here’s  a  true  account  of  the  latest  miracle — 
typed,  in  case  you  feel  tempted  to  misread  parts  which 
are  not  sufficiently  sensational.  And  don’t  forget 
that  much  of  the  original  work  was  done  in  this 
hospital  !” 

The  newspaper  man  read  it  through  and  smacked 
his  lips.  “Gosh  !”  he  ejaculated.  “I  could  do  with 
a  column  of  that  stuff  every  day.  I  suppose  it  explains 
why  so  many  of  you  doctors  take  to  writing  novels.” 

“Balancing  budgets  chiefly,”  said  Marable.  “A 
budget  to-day  keeps  the  patient  away.  Mind,  I 
don’t  know  if  it  will  come  off  in  the  case  we  had  this 
morning  ;  but  it’s  a  fiver  to  a  florin  that  the  girl  will 
be  foxtrotting  within  a  year  or  two.  And  don’t  forget 
it,  mi  lad,  this  is  only  shop-window,  a  rare  case.  But 
every  day  in  this  place  the  same  thing  is  being  done 
for  just  common  ordinary  diseases,  which  don’t  get 
any  limelight  but  make  the  hell  of  a  mess  of  life.  If 
the  public  could  see  a  fraction  of  what  we  are  doing 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  need  for  Quinquennial  Appeals 
or  calculations  as  to  how  many  times  the  bandages 
used  in  the  hospital  in  a  year  would  go  round  the 
equator.  Picture  it,  boy,  the  blood  and  sweat,  the 
fortitude  and  self-sacrifice,  which  represent  our 
yearly  output  in  terms  of  humanity.  You  can’t  stick 
things  like  that  on  paper.  It’s  only  when  you  stay 
in  a  hospital  that  you  realize  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
A  mother  once  told  me  that  she  had  only  one  com¬ 
plaint  against  our  hospital.  ‘You  treat  them  too 
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well,’  she  said.  ‘They  miss  it  when  they  come  home.’ 
Go  and  tell  them  that  too  .  .  .  tell  them  anything 
you  like  to  save  England  from  the  sterility  of  a  State 
hospital  service.  This  sort  of  thing  simply  can’t  be 
done  without  a  heart,  and  whoever  heard  of  a 
Government  department  with  anything  better  than 
a  plunger-pump  ?” 

Marable  paused  whilst  the  reporter  folded  his  slip 
of  paper  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

“I  shall  have  to  be  off,”  he  said,  reluctantly,  “but 
I  won’t  let  you  down.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch.  “I’ve  got  a 
lecture  on  now,”  he  said.  “Care  to  come  and  listen  ?” 
“When  do  you  have  lunch  ?”  asked  the  reporter. 
“Oh,  sometimes,”  said  Marable. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


A /TR.  PENNYMAN  heard  the  alarum  ;  it  was  a 
repeater  and  went  twice  before  it  was  turned 
off.  Such  trifles  were  a  daily  reproach  to  his  sensitive 
conscience,  for  a  warm  bed  on  a  chilly  November 
morning  is  hard  to  leave.  Pat  had  to  get  breakfast. 
Of  course,  it  was  obvious  that  Anne  had  to  go,  in  a 
way  it  had  been  a  relief  to  him  :  there  was  no  real 
attraction,  just  the  sort  of  morbid  curiosity  which 
makes  a  man  see  how  near  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff  he 
can  go,  a  moth  singe  its  wings  at  a  candle.  It  was 
hateful  deceiving  Pat  .  .  .  and  the  smug  familiarity 
of  the  girl  !  Of  course  at  his  age  he  ought  to  have 
known  better  and,  hitherto,  such  things  had  never 
appealed  to  him.  He  had  always  been  a  cautious 
man,  content  to  meander  through  life,  but  now  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  urging  him  to  defy  convention  and 
taste  forbidden  fruit. 

Well,  it  was  all  over  now,  but  he  was  sorry  for  his 
elder  daughter — rough  to  have  to  get  up  early.  He 
could  hear  her  splashing  in  the  bathroom,  bracing 
her  hard  little  body  with  a  cold  tub  on  a  morning 
like  this  !  It  must  be  freezing,  for  his  nose  was  cold — 
that  was  a  sure  sign  of  frost.  .  .  .  Now,  she  was 
getting  his  early  cup  of  tea,  she  always  put  on  the  kettle 
before  she  went  to  the  bathroom.  Perhaps  he  might 
get  up  and  help  her — dust  the  dining-room,  or  some¬ 
thing.  .  .  .  He  dozed.  A  clink  of  tea  things  on  the 
stairs  roused  him  ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  slipped 
in  his  false  teeth.  He  had  always  tried  to  get  them  in 
before  Anne  came  up  with  the  tea  and  could  scarcely 
do  less  now. 
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Pat  tapped  at  the  door  and  came  in.  Placing  the 
tray  by  his  side,  she  retrieved  a  pillow  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  and  propped  him  up.  “Had  a 
good  night  ?”  she  asked. 

“Excellent,”  he  said.  “Quite  excellent.  Why 
don’t  you  ask  Mrs.  Jordan  to  come  at  seven  o’clock, 
then  you  wouldn’t  have  to  get  up  ?  We  could  let 
her  have  a  latchkey.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  I  don’t  mind  getting  up 
early,  a  little  bit  ;  it’s  just  a  matter  of  habit.  Besides, 
she’s  got  a  perfectly  good  husband  to  send  off  to  work, 
so  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  patted  her  hand  with  humility. 
“You  are  very  good  to  a  troublesome  old  man,  my 
dear  !” 

“Don’t  be  late  for  breakfast,”  she  said  briskly. 
“You’ll  have  to  get  up  in  about  ten  minutes  time  ; 
and  you  want  a  new  blade  for  your  razor,  you  jagged 
yourself  yesterday  and  made  a  mess  of  your  bath 
towel.” 

She  went  downstairs,  singing  quietly  to  herself. 
“So  she  must  be  happy  after  all,”  Mr.  Pennyman 
thought  ;  and  the  tea  was  good.  He  always  enjoyed 
his  early  cup  of  tea. 

During  breakfast  he  propped  his  morning  paper 
against  the  toast-rack  and  entertained  his  companion 
with  scraps  of  information  which  caught  his  eye. 
It  gave  him  a  feeling  of  mental  superiority.  Of  course 
women  couldn’t  be  expected  to  understand  politics, 
but  it  was  good  for  them  to  get  the  news  in  a  way  which 
they  could  assimilate.  So  he  always  doled  out  the 
headlines  to  Pat.  Sometimes  she  listened  and  some¬ 
times  she  thought  of  other  things.  .  .  .  “Crisis  in 
Spain — the  Communists,  you  know,  my  dear.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  They  are  going  to  put  up  the  price  of  petrol 
next  month.  .  .  .  And  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is 
coming  to  London.  .  .  .  There’s  a  good  deal  about 
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football,  but  that  won’t  interest  you.  .  .  .  Raid  on 
a  jeweller’s  shop  in  Putney.  .  . 

She  went  out  for  some  more  milk,  and  missed  the 
next  item,  which  referred  to  a  new  cure  for  some  bone 
disease  of  which  Mr.  Pennyman  had  never  heard. 
When  she  came  back  he  had  started  on  a  cross-word 
puzzle. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  sent 
a  message  to  say  that  she  was  unable  to  come.  It 
was  one  of  the  recurring  trivialities  which  made  Pat 
want  Anne  back  again — the  girl  had  been  with  her 
long  enough  to  leave  a  gap  and  to-day  Pat  was  not 
feeling  too  good.  She  did  not  blame  her  father  very 
much,  but  the  whole  thing  had  been  so  sordid  and 
foolish.  Nature  could  be  very  cruel.  There  was 
Sylvia  drifting  into  chronic  invalidism  and  her  father 
into  premature  senility.  Three  years  ago  they  were 
both  perfectly  well  and  happy. 

All  the  day  she  was  busy,  for  on  Wednesday  they 
always  ‘turned  out’  the  dining-room,  and  Pat  was  a 
methodical  person.  She  folded  the  paper  and  placed 
it  on  the  heap  from  which  it  would  ultimately  be  taken 
to  light  the  fire.  For  a  moment,  in  the  afternoon,  she 
picked  it  up  again,  but  the  bell  rang  and  a  friend  came 
in  to  tea.  When  she  went  away  it  was  time  to  get 
supper  ready. 

It  is  possible  that  Patricia  would  never  have  seen 
the  article  which  Dr.  Marable  inspired  had  the 
weather  been  less  typically  November.  But  the 
month  was  living  up  to  its  reputation  ;  it  was  cold, 
damp  and  foggy.  The  trees  shed  sooty  tears  on  casual 
pedestrians  ;  opulent  business  men  shivered  on 
crowded  suburban  platforms,  anathematizing  the 
fog-service  which  would  nullify  their  first-class  privi¬ 
leges  ;  handkerchiefs  were  at  a  premium  and  tempers 
too  threadbare  to  be  decent. 

Pat,  with  Mrs.  Jordan  still  in  the  clutches  of  bron- 
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chitis,  regretted  the  conservatism  which  had  retained 
a  coal-fire  in  the  drawing-room,  despite  the  combined 
assault  of  the  local  Gas  Company,  the  Electric  Supply 
Works,  and  the  Smoke  Abatement  Board.  Never 
expert  at  laying  a  fire,  she  relied  mainly  upon  the 
combustibility  of  the  wood  with  which  their  grocer 
supplied  them.  But  even  this  failed  her  now,  it  had 
succumbed  to  atmospheric  conditions  and  refused  to 
act  as  mediator  between  a  flaming  sheet  of  newspaper 
and  a  handful  of  ‘Derby  Brights’.  It  spluttered  and 
spat  malignantly  but  refused  to  burn. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  coax  it 
back  to  good  humour  by  holding  a  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  in  front  of  the  grate.  She  liked  to  watch  for 
the  first  sulky  flicker,  to  feel  the  momentary  suspense 
as  it  died  down  again,  to  realize  success  in  the  ruddy 
blaze  which  shone  through  the  printed  page  and 
sucked  the  paper  towards  the  leaping  flames.  She 
could  estimate  progress  by  reading  the  headline.  .  .  . 

“A  Cure  for  Aching  Bones” 

“Miracle  of  Modern  Medicine” 

The  sandy-haired  reporter,  frustrated  by  Marable’s 
moderation,  had  done  his  best  with  the  headlines. 
Thousands  of  people,  whose  bones  ached  in  this  vile 
weather, would  buy  the  paper  to  see  what  they  could 
do  about  it.  They  would  then  discover  that  it  was  a 
rare  disease,  that  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rheumatism  :  and  the  careless  would  laugh  cynically 
and  throw  the  paper  away,  whilst  the  thrifty  would 
realize  that  a  penny  a  day  represents  nearly  thirty 
bob  a  year,  which  can  buy  quite  a  lot  of  useful  things. 
So  the  paper  would  be  read  through  and  bought  again 
next  day  so  as  not  to  waste  the  serial. 

Pat  read  the  article  through,  fetched  some  scissors 
and  cut  it  out.  She  never  really  believed  that  Sylvia 
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had  rheumatism  so  this  would  do  as  well  as  anything 
else. 

In  the  afternoon  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  the 
Central  Hospital.  She  meant  to  make  sure  before 
she  said  anything  to  anybody  ;  she  would  see  this 
doctor  and  tell  him  all  about  Sylvia —  “A  rare  disease”, 
so  probably  it  was  only  a  wild  goose  chase,  but  she 
had  never  believed  that  the  invalid’s  joints  were  to 
blame.  It  was  all  an  impulse  ;  perhaps  she  ought 
to  have  written  to  someone  first,  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  seen  old  Budd  about  it.  The  high  hopes  with 
which  she  started  evaporated  slowly  but  surely  as 
she  approached  the  hospital.  What  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do  ? 

A  man  in  a  blue  uniform  stopped  her  at  the 
entrance  ;  he  had  grown  grey  watching  patients 
come  and  go,  wrestling  with  the  flotsam  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  great  city  cast  at  his  feet.  He 
considered  the  intruder  with  a  critical  eye.  If  she 
had  marched  boldly  in,  he  would  probably  have 
touched  his  cap  :  but  she  hesitated.  It  was  all  he 
had  to  go  by  nowadays,  when  millionaires  dressed 
like  tramps  and  office  girls  like  Duchesses.  He  had 
never  recovered  confidence  since  that  fatal  day  when 
he  sent  a  new  member  of  the  Hospital  Committee 
round  to  the  Out-Patient  entrance.  In  the  old  days 
it  had  been  so  easy,  for  doctors  wore  top  hats  and 
frock  coats,  charwomen  looked  like  charwomen,  and 
out-patients  were  obviously  poor.  Sometimes  he 
blamed  the  Government  and  sometimes  the  shops 
where  smart  clothes  were  so  absurdly  cheap.  Stock¬ 
ings,  too  !  It  was  impossible  to  tell  real  silk  at  fifteen 
and  six  from  this  artificial  stuff  at  one  and  eleven 
three  farthings  a  pair.  Pearls  !  Those  things  from 
Wool  worths  ! 

So,  when  Patricia  hesitated,  he  challenged  her. 

“Yes,  miss  ?” 
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“This  is  the  Central  Hospital,  isn’t  it  ?”  she 
said. 

The  man  nodded. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  paused.  Then  she  fumbled 
in  her  bag  and  produced  the  cutting.  Mr.  Biggar 
frowned.  He  had  seen  that  cutting  before,  more 
than  once,  and  he  regarded  it  as  unorthodox,  most 
unorthodox. 

Pat  told  him  about  Sylvia. 

“There  are  two  ways,”  Mr.  Biggar  informed  her 
impressively,  “of  doin’  things — -a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Your  sister  should  get  her  doctor  to  write  to  Doctor 
Marable  about  her  case,  or  come  up  here  with  his 
card.  That’s  the  right  way,  miss.  Anyhow  you 
can’t  see  him  :  he’s  not  here  to-day.  Now  ...  if 
you’d  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  it  ’ud  be  different. 
There’s  no  need  of  a  card  then  ...  or,  if  you  was 
very  poor  and  couldn’t  afford  a  doctor.  Then  you 
could  just  walk  in,”  he  added  benevolently. 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  be  run  over  by  a  bus  and  I 
don’t  want  to  say  anything  to  my  sister  until  I  know 
if  there’s  any  hope,”  she  urged. 

A  car  had  drawn  up  at  the  entrance.  From  it 
there  shot  a  short  stout  man,  wearing  a  bowler  hat 
and  a  heavy  tweed  coat.  He  was  looking  thoroughly 
contented  with  life  ;  his  keen  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Patricia.  He  liked  the  look  of  her, 
he  liked  all  women,  especially  pretty  ones. 

“Quite  right,  too,”  he  said.  “Nothing  like  hope 
in  the  right  place,  but  it  must  be  in  the  right  place. 
What’s  the  trouble,  Biggar  ?” 

“It’s  that  cutting  again,  sir  !” 

The  physician  turned  to  Pat  :  “Tell  me  about 
it,”  he  commanded. 

She  told  him. 

“Concise  and  to  the  point,”  he  commented  with 
appreciation.  “Send  her  up  to  Goss  Ward,  Biggar. 
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Phone  to  Sister  and  tell  her  a  visitor’s  coming  from 
me.” 

“It’s  a  hundred  to  one  against,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  hurried  away.  “But  never  mind,  one  often  backs 
an  outsider,  and  Sister’ll  do  her  good  in  any  case. 
Gad,  these  women  !  They  simply  run  the  place.” 

As  Patricia  followed  her  guide  along  corridors  and 
through  subterranean  passages,  which  seemed  inter¬ 
minable,  she  realized  that  a  hospital  is  a  city  in 
miniature,  and  a  city  with  no  unemployed.  Nobody 
seemed  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  but  on 
every  side  were  hurrying  feet  intent  upon  some 
definite  job  .  .  .  work  to  be  done  which  would 
not  wait  until  to-morrow.  A  man  in  a  long  white 
coat,  with  dangling  stethoscope,  a  fiery  comet  with 
a  trail  of  attendant  students.  A  ward  engulfed  them. 
Three  nurses,  with  shawls  round  their  shoulders, 
coming  on  duty  from  the  nurses’  quarters  over  the 
way  :  a  Sister  in  blue  uniform  with  starched  streamers 
and  an  air  of  stern  authority  :  a  man  in  a  white  apron 
wheeling  a  trolley  which  clattered  :  a  patient  in 
dressing-gown  and  bedroom  slippers  shuffling  along 
to  the  cardiac  department.  It  was  a  broad  highway 
which  led  from  the  wards  to  the  ‘Out-Patients’ — a  main 
thoroughfare  where  tramps  and  idlers  found  no  place. 

“It’s  on  the  top  floor,”  said  the  porter,  as  he  slid 
back  the  iron  gates  of  the  lift.  “There’s  more  air 
and  sunlight  up  there — Sister  likes  fresh  air.” 

As  the  lift  went  sedately  upwards,  Pat’s  hopes 
sank  to  zero.  Why  had  she  been  so  foolish  as  to 
come  on  such  an  errand  ?  Probably  every  case  of 
rheumatism  in  England  had  as  much  right  as  she 
in  that  lift.  When  she  left  home  it  was  such  an  obvious 
story  to  tell,  now  it  seemed  merely  a  stupid  impulse 
which  could  only  excite  derision.  She  thought  of 
that  Sister  who  had  passed  them  in  the  corridor  and 
realized  that  it  was  too  late  to  escape. 
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“You  are  just  in  time  for  a  cup  of  tea,”  said  Sister 
Goss,  drawing  forward  a  chair  for  her  visitor. 

The  welcome  was  helpful  and  comforting.  It 
abolished  any  feeling  of  constraint  ;  it  told  Pat  that 
she  was  not  an  intruder  ;  it  supplied  the  requisite 
time  to  recover  her  balance  and  collect  her  thoughts. 

“I’m  always  ready  for  a  cup  of  tea,”  she  said. 

Sister  smiled.  “It’s  one  of  the  first  lessons  we 
learn  in  a  hospital — a  nervous  student  on  night  duty 
in  the  receiving-room,  a  new  ‘pro’,  a  discontented 
patient,  a  grumbling  relation,  an  irritable  surgeon, 
a  pompous  physician,  a  casual  visitor,  an  anxious 
parent  ...  it  helps  them  all  a  little.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  England  owes  its  home  life  to  the  tea 
table.  Look  at  the  Americans  !  It’s  a  panacea  for 
all  those  petty  irritations  which  inevitably  cling  to 
such  work  as  ours.” 

Pat  watched  her.  For  several  years  she  had  been 
a  Sister  at  the  hospital — so  the  porter  said — holding 
a  responsible  position,  devoting  herself  to  others. 
What  imprint  had  it  all  left  upon  her  ?  Here,  possibly, 
was  a  solution  to  her  own  problem,  for  she  too,  so  it 
seemed,  must  serve  others  in  a  humble  way.  And 
what  she  saw  was  reassuring,  for  here  was  no  regret, 
no  hardness,  no  dissatisfaction. 

“I’m  glad  I  came,”  she  said,  at  last.  “You  see  I 
had  to  find  out  first.” 

“You  mustn’t  expect  too  much,”  the  other  warned 
her. 

“No.  It  doesn’t  do  to  expect  too  much,”  Pat 
agreed.  “That  was  why  I  came  here  without  saying 
anything  to  my  sister.  You  see,  it  started  about  three 
years  ago  ;  and,  ever  since,  people  have  been  trying 
to  persuade  her  that  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
It’s  not  much  consolation  when  you  feel  rotten,  and 
every  fresh  disappointment  makes  it  worse.” 

‘Sister’  picked  up  the  cup  and  put  it  on  the  tray. 
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“Begin  at  the  beginning,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  shortest 
way  in  the  long  run.” 

The  girl  laughed.  “It’s  not  very  easy  to  do  that 
.  .  .  there  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  any  real 
beginning.  It  was  just  a  pain  here  and  a  pain  there 
at  first,  and  we  thought  it  was  nothing.  Then  grad¬ 
ually  she  complained  of  her  legs,  but  it  never  lasted 
long  and  any  excitement  made  her  forget  the  pain. 
Then  she  got  married  and  we  hoped  that  things  would 
be  better.  The  doctor  said  it  was  rheumatism.” 

“Did  it  hurt  her  to  walk  ?” 

“Not  much  at  first  but  now  she  always  stays  in  bed. 
It  can’t  be  rheumatism  ...  all  the  pain  is  in  the 
bones  and  they  seem  to  be  tender  when  you  rub 
them.” 

“It  certainly  doesn’t  sound  like  rheumatism.  Is 
there  any  deformity  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  but  she’s  fairly  plump.” 

“There  isn’t  very  much  to  go  on,  but  I’ll  speak  to 
Doctor  Marable  about  her.  Don’t  say  anything  yet. 
In  any  case  you  will  have  to  see  her  doctor  before 
anything  is  done,  but  I’ll  write  to  you  first.” 


Patricia  got  home  at  five  o’clock.  The  effort  had 
done  her  good,  for  anything  is  better  than  sitting  still 
and  waiting  for  dungs  to  happen.  At  any  rate  Sister 
hadn’t  laughed  at  her  idea,  so  she  could  still  hope. 

By  seven  o’clock  Mr.  Pennyman  had  not  returned 
home.  He  had  become  so  much  a  creature  of  habit 
lately  that  the  girl  felt  vaguely  uneasy.  She  pulled 
back  the  curtain  and  looked  out  of  the  window  :  all 
the  way  up  the  road  she  could  see  the  lamps  twinkling 
like  stars,  so  there  was  no  fog  to  delay  the  trains.  She 
thought  of  the  London  traffic,  of  the  cars  and  omni¬ 
buses  roaring  along  the  broad  streets,  of  the  red  lights, 
people  hurrying  across,  and  then  the  sudden  release 
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as  though  a  dam  had  burst.  Was  he  fit  to  cope  with 
the  rush  of  modern  life  ?  If  anything  happened  to 
him  it  would  be  her  fault  for  urging  Humphrey  to 
make  him  go  on  with  the  work.  ...  It  was  twenty 
minutes  past  now,  and  still  he  had  not  come.  Ought 
she  to  do  anything  ?  She  wished  they  were  on  the 
telephone  ;  she  felt  isolated,  alone  in  the  house.  If 
she  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Humphrey  she  v/ould 
have  to  go  out  and  her  father  might  come  back  and 
find  an  empty  house.  She  sat  down  and  watched  the 
clock  :  there  seemed  something  fateful  about  that 
heavy,  methodical  tick-tock  .  .  .  tick-tock  .  .  . 

At  twenty  minutes  to  eight  his  latchkey  scraped  in 
the  lock.  She  ran  to  open  the  door,  and  he  stood 
for  a  moment  blinking  uncertainly  in  the  sudden 
light. 

“I’m  sorry,  my  dear,”  he  mumbled.  “I  just  missed 
the  train  so  I  went  into  that  cinema  place,  near 
Victoria  Station,  for  half  an  hour.” 

She  knew  he  was  lying,  he  was  looking  at  the  mat 
all  the  time  and,  in  any  case,  he  never  came  back 
from  Victoria. 

“Never  mind,”  she  said.  “If  we  don’t  have  supper 
soon,  it  won’t  be  fit  to  eat.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  rubbed  his  hands.  Behind  his 
nervousness  there  lurked  a  spark  of  ghoulish  vitality, 
he  was  elated  in  some  mysterious  way.  It  was  almost 
as  though  a  stranger  had  invaded  the  privacy  of  their 
home.  For  a  moment  she  wondered  if  he  had  been 
drinking.  He  had  always  been  an  abstemious  man 
and  very  little  affected  him. 

For  days  afterwards  her  mind  was  fixed  upon 
seven  o’clock.  Would  he  be  late  again  ?  It  was 
only  an  indefinite  fear  :  he  had  lied  to  her  and  there¬ 
fore  there  was  something  to  hide.  What  that  some¬ 
thing  was  she  did  not  know.  But  it  did  not  happen 
again  and,  a  week  later,  a  letter  came  from  the  hospital, 
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which  effectively  diverted  her  thoughts.  Dr.  Marable 
was  willing  to  see  Sylvia  either  at  her  home  or  at  the 
hospital  provided  her  doctor  was  agreeable. 

When  Patricia  went  to  see  Dr.  Budd  she  was  on  the 
defensive.  Doctors  were  touchy  mortals,  so  she  had 
heard,  and  resented  any  interference  with  their 
patients.  That  a  newspaper  paragraph  should  have 
inspired  such  interference  only  made  matters  worse. 
After  all,  the  old  man  must  know  a  great  deal,  for 
he  had  been  in  practice  for  nearly  forty  years.  Pro¬ 
fessional  etiquette,  too  !  A  sort  of  graven  image, 
before  which  doctors  bowed  the  knee  and  bargained 
with  their  consciences  in  the  cause  of  solidarity.  Yet 
they  didn’t  mind  quarrelling  amongst  themselves. 
After  all  even  doctors  were  human  and  couldn’t  know 
everything. 

It  took  ten  minutes  to  walk  to  Dr.  Budd’s  house 
and,  all  the  way,  the  girl  was  bracing  herself  to  face 
a  most  unpleasant  interview.  The  old  man  had 
never  seemed  so  formidable  before.  It  was  not  a 
large  house.  At  one  time  he  had  lived  in  a  big  double- 
fronted  mansion,  since  turned  into  a  garage,  and 
driven  a  carriage  with  a  showy  pair  of  greys.  Now 
he  had  only  a  semi-detached  house  and  derelict  at 
that.  • 

She  was  shown  into  the  waiting-room — a  dingy 
apartment  which  did  duty  also  as  dining-room  to 
the  family.  The  old  man  had  been  a  widower  for 
many  years  and  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him, 
was  too  occupied  with  good  works  to  trouble  much 
about  domestic  details.  The  carpet  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  weather  had  been  bad  lately  and 
that  patients  did  not  wipe  their  boots.  There  were 
three  or  four  patients  waiting— a  woman  with  a  baby 
contentedly  sucking  a  dummy  ;  a  pimply  youth  with 
a  carbuncle  covered  by  a  bandage  from  which  peeped 
a  corner  of  pink  lint  ;  a  girl  with  a  broken  hip  splint 
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tied  up  with  string  ;  a  man  with  a  stick  and  an 
expression  of  ostentatious  agony. 

“They  are  all  out  of  date,”  thought  Pat.  “Dummies 
for  babies,  poultices  for  boils,  broken  splints  .  . 

It  braced  her  for  the  ordeal  ;  she  would  settle  this 
business  ;  she  wasn’t  going  to  stand  any  nonsense 
from  old  Budd,  even  if  he  had  been  their  family 
doctor  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 

His  head  appeared  through  the  doorway.  “Next, 
please,”  he  said,  wearily.  “Oh,  good  morning,  Miss 
Patricia.  ...  I  won’t  keep  you  long  ” 

The  woman  with  the  baby  precipitated  herself 
through  the  opening  just  ahead  of  the  pimply  youth. 
The  baby  howled  and  the  young  man  retreated. 
When  the  derelict  with  the  stick  had  departed  it  was 
Pat’s  turn. 

The  consulting-room  was  even  more  untidy  than 
the  waiting-room.  Its  chief  feature  was  a  large  roll- 
topped  desk  littered  with  papers,  certificates  and 
medical  samples,  on  the  top  of  which  reposed  a 
kidney-shaped  receiver  with  the  discarded  dressings 
of  the  young  man  with  the  carbuncle.  Along  one 
side  of  the  room  ran  a  flat  couch  covered  with  black 
American  cloth.  Opposite,  was  a  gas  stove  with  two 
burners  stopped  up.  In  a  corner  was  a  stack  of 
medical  journals  still  in  their  wrappers.  The  old 
man  came  forward  and  took  her  hand  impulsively. 
“It’s  good,”  he  said,  “to  see  someone  who  doesn’t 
want  a  certificate.” 

He  pointed  towards  the  desk.  “ That  takes  up 
most  of  my  spare  time,  when  I  have  any.  It’s  nothing 
but  forms  and  certificates  nowadays.  Those  infant- 
welfare  people  !  They  say  ‘comforters’  are  bad  for 
babies  and  the  mothers  don’t  agree  with  them.  The 
patients  say  they  are  not  fit  to  work,  and  the  Panel 
Inspectors  say  I  give  too  many  certificates  ;  the  poor 
people  can’t  pay  their  bills  and  the  others  won’t. 
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It’s  very  depressing.  I  ought  to  have  retired  long 
ago,  but  things  get  steadily  worse  and  I  can’t.  God 
save  the  King.” 

For  a  moment  Pat  wondered  if  the  old  doctor  had 
gone  off  his  head  ;  but  he  was  regarding  her  with  a 
humorous  twist  of  his  lined  face,  and  she  remembered 
that  once  upon  a  time  he  used  to  play  with  her  in 
the  nursery,  and  it  was  always  good  fun. 

“I’ve  been  wanting  to  explode  all  the  morning,” 
he  went  on,  “and  now  I’ve  done  it.” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?”  she  asked. 

“Worse,”  he  told  her  solemnly,  “far  worse  !  But 
never  mind.  Which  of  them  is  it  this  time  ?” 

The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows. 

“Oh,  it’s  no  good  making  faces,  my  dear.  I’ve 
known  you  since  you  were  so  long  and  you’ve  never 
asked  for  anything  for  yourself  yet.” 

“That’s  about  nine  inches  ;  I  must  have  been  a 
very  small  baby,”  she  commented,  producing  the 
cutting.  .  .  .  “Is  this  any  good  to  Sylvia  ?” 

He  had  a  large,  horny  wart  on  his  chin,  which 
twitched  as  he  read.  She  wondered  why  he  didn’t 
have  it  treated.  He  wasn’t  really  old  .  .  .  simply 
letting  himself  run  to  seed.  Tufts  of  fluffy  white 
hair  here  and  there,  which  could  quite  neatly  be 
removed  by  a  razor.  He  wanted  tidying  up,  like  his 
consulting-room. 

He  scratched  his  head  and  looked  resentfully  at 
the  pile  of  unopened  journals.  “It’s  all  there,  I 
suppose,”  he  said.  “But  I  never  seem  to  have  any 
time  to  read  them.  If  my  watch  wants  cleaning  I 
send  it  to  a  shop  and,  after  a  bit,  it  comes  back  again 
and  keeps  time.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 

“New  methods  of  treatment,  new  ways  of  finding 
out  things,  new  instruments,  new  diseases.  .  .  .  All 
buried  away  in  that  heap.  Not  that  I  believe  in  many 
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of  these  new-fangled  ideas.  Soon,  all  a  patient  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  talk  to  you  on  the  telephone, 
send  along  a  parcel  of  samples,  and  wait  for  the 
report  with  prescription  attached  .  .  .  G.O.D.,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  Sylvia  sees  Doctor  Marable  ?” 

“Mind  !”  He  tugged  at  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on 
his  chin.  “My  dear  child,  I  may  be  out  of  date,  but 
I  still  keep  a  few  of  the  ideals  with  which  I  started 
practice.  Whatever  mistakes  I  may  have  made  the 
patient  has  always  come  first.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
some  of  them  have  stuck  to  me.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Patricia.  “I  didn’t  mean  .  . 

“No,  no  !  Nor  did  I  ;  old  friends  can’t  afford  to 
quarrel.  Give  me  that  address  and  I’ll  write  to  him.” 

She  looked  at  the  desk  :  “You  ought  to  have  a 
secretary,  with  all  this  stuff !” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed.  “A  trip  round  the  world  in  a 
luxury  liner,  too.” 


CHAPTER  TEN 


LADY  GEBBARDE  was  teaching  Sylvia  a  new 
Patience  when  the  doctor  was  shown  in.  The 
autocrat  had  been  gracious  to  old  Budd,  he  illustrated 
so  admirably  her  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Medical 
Profession.  His  kindly  incompetence  had  feathered 
her  shafts  and  tipped  their  points  with  a  subtle  venom 
for  which  Humphrey,  who  still  believed  in  the  old 
man,  could  find  no  effective  antidote. 

But  to-day  Lady  Gebbarde  was  not  inclined  to  be 
gracious,  she  wanted  to  have  Sylvia  to  herself  until 
Humphrey  came  home. 

“I  thought  you  said  you  weren’t  coming  again  for 
a  week,”  she  grumbled. 

Dr.  Budd,  always  sensitive  about  any  suggestion 
of  excessive  visits,  resented  her  tone.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  spoken  to  like  that.  In  the  suburbs, 
a  doctor  has  to  be  careful  about  visits,  for  he  knows 
only  too  well  the  strain  that  sickness  throws  upon  the 
financial  resources  of  those  who  are  living  on  the  verge 
of  an  overdraft. 

“Miss  Patricia  came  to  see  me  this  morning,”  he 
explained.  “This  is  ...  so  to  speak  .  .  .  er 
...  an  unofficial  visit  .  .  .  quite  unofficial  .  .  . 
friendly.  .  .  .” 

“You  are  not  going  to  examine  me  again,”  said 
Sylvia  imploringly. 

“No.  It’s  about  a  cutting  from  some  paper  she 
came  across.  A  new  treatment  for  a  rare  disease  of 
the  bones.  She  wondered  if  it  might  be  of  any  use 
to  you  .  .  .  explain  your  pains.  ...  I  ought  to 
have  read  about  it  in  the  Journals,  but  I  never  seem 
to  get  any  time  to  read  nowadays.” 
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“You  are  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  ’em,”  com¬ 
mented  Lady  Gebbarde,  who  was  recovering  her 
temper.  “After  all,  it  doesn’t  matter  much  ;  doctors 
only  look  on  whilst  Nature  cures  the  patient.  Then 
they  take  the  credit.  It’s  all  mumbo-jumbo  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  mixture  of  superstition  and  suggestion.” 

“But  it  isn’t  in  a  thing  like  this,”  protested  Dr. 
Budd.  “It’s  Nature  that  has  done  the  harm  and  the 
surgeon  who  puts  it  right.”  He  tapped  the  cutting 
with  his  first  finger.  “This  girl  for  example.  They 
cured  her  completely.  She’s  still  deformed,  but 
there’s  no  pain,  she  walks  quite  well  and  the  progress 
of  the  disease  has  been  arrested.  She  wouldn’t  even 
have  been  deformed  if  they’d  got  hold  of  her  earlier. 
Of  course,  it’s  a  very  rare  condition,  so  we  mustn’t 
be  too  hopeful,  Miss  Sylvia  .  .  .  er  .  .  .” 

“I’m  married  now,”  the  girl  reminded  him,  “so 
we  shall  have  to  talk  it  over  with  Humphrey.” 

“Doctor  Marable  writes  to  say  that  he  is  willing 
to  see  you.” 

“That’s  really  good  of  him,”  said  Lady  Gebbarde. 
“And  perhaps  he’ll  condescend  to  accept  a  fee,  as 
well  !  ” 

Dr.  Budd  was  roused.  He  may  have  become  rusty, 
but  he  was  still  proud  of  his  profession.  “We  aren’t 
tradesmen,”  he  retorted.  “As  a  matter  of  fact  Doctor 
Marable  prefers  to  have  these  cases  in  hospital,  so 
he  doesn’t  make  much  profit  out  of  them.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  glanced  through  the  paragraph 
and  flicked  the  paper  with  a  contemptuous  finger. 
“It’s  absurd,”  she  said.  “How  can  one  cure  a  bone 
disease  by  cutting  out  a  gland  in  the  neck  ?  And, 
even  if  it  were  true,  it’s  probably  got  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Sylvia’s  condition.” 

“It’s  just  a  possibility,  that’s  all.” 

“I’ll  see  what  Humphrey  thinks  about  it,”  said 
Sylvia.  “Anything’s  better  than  lying  here  doing 
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nothing  .  .  .  drifting  on  month  after  month,  a 
useless  burden  to  everyone.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  pinched  her  cheek.  “You  are 
much  too  pretty  for  that,”  she  said  playfully.  “Pretty 
invalids  used  to  die  and  go  to  Heaven.  Now  that 
Heaven’s  out  of  fashion,  they  always  recover,  fall  in 
love  with  a  film  star  or  somebody,  get  divorced  and 
live  happily  ever  after.” 

Dr.  Budd  plucked  at  his  tuft  of  white  hair  and  looked 
at  her  ladyship  with  extreme  distaste.  For  a  moment 
he  wondered  if  she  really  wanted  Sylvia  to  get  well. 
Drivel  of  that  sort  must  be  very  bad  for  a  neurotic 
invalid. 

“Even  if  it’s  something  else,”  he  said,  turning  to 
the  girl,  “a  few  weeks  in  hospital  would  probably 
do  you  good  .  .  .  get  you  away  from  all  this”  In 
the  sweep  of  his  hand  he  significantly  included  Lady 
Gebbarde.  “If  you  will  let  me  know  what  your 
husband  thinks  about  it,  I’ll  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.” 

It  was  the  inevitability  of  Lady  Gebbarde  which 
determined  Humphrey’s  decision.  Day  by  day  Sylvia 
seemed  to  be  drifting  away  from  him  ;  there  was 
something  unwholesome  about  the  influence  which 
the  older  woman  was  acquiring  over  her  mind.  The 
girl  was  still  affectionate,  but  her  illness,  which  before 
had  drawn  them  closer  together,  was  now  placing 
her  at  the  mercy  of  the  other — making  her  dependent 
upon  some  unnatural  stimulus.  In  the  meagre 
cutting  he  saw  little  hope,  for  he  had  not  the  gambler’s 
temperament  and  recently  his  optimism  had  deserted 
him.  But  a  stay  in  hospital  would  get  her  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Lady  Gebbarde  and  would  give  him  a 
respite  from  the  jealous  dislike  which  he  felt  for  the 
woman. 

“Gebby  pooh-poohs  the  whole  thing,”  Sylvia  told 
him.  “She  says  these  surgeons  are  always  trying 
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experiments  .  .  .  cutting  out  bits  to  see  what  will 
happen.” 

“Cutting  out  bits  !”  Humphrey  felt  a  cold  shudder 
pass  down  his  spine.  “Cutting  out  bits  of  Sylvia  !” 
It  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  face  if  the  girl 
had  looked  ill,  less  attractive — lying  there  propped 
up  in  bed  and  surrounded  by  all  those  dainty  and 
intimate  trifles  which  lent  significance  to  their 
relationship.  He  had  done  so  much  for  her  .  .  . 
and  now.  .  .  .  “But  they  won’t  do  anything  unless 
they  are  certain,”  he  pointed  out.  “They  can  even 
look  at  the  bones  ...  so  it  must  be  all  right.” 

“But  Gebby  says  ...” 

“Oh,  damn  Gebby  !  You  know  perfectly  well, 
darling,  that  she  hasn’t  a  good  word  to  say  for  doctors. 
She’s  never  been  ill  and  is  as  tough  as  an  old  hen. 
She’s  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman  in  some  ways.” 

To  his  consternation  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 
“I  .  .  .  d  .  .  .  don’t  think,”  she  sobbed. 

Humphrey  took  her  in  his  arms.  “Sorry,  dearest,” 
he  apologized,  “I  was  an  absolute  beast  ;  but  I  do 
love  to  have  you  to  myself  and  she  always  seems  to 
be  here  now.” 

Sylvia  quickly  recovered.  Tears  had  always  been, 
with  her,  more  a  means  than  an  end.  She  wiped  her 
eyes.  “Then  you  must  kiss  Baggs,”  she  said,  naming 
the  usual  irritating  penance  for  domestic  offences. 
“And  I  hope  his  nose  is  wet  and  cold.  You  mustn’t 
run  down  Gebby  when  I’m  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  her.” 

Humphrey  buried  his  nose  in  Bagman’s  sable  fur 
and  wondered  what  he  ought  to  do  next.  He  had 
returned  home  firmly  resolved  to  lay  the  Gebbarde 
bogey  once  and  for  all,  and  this  was  all  he  had  been 
able  to  accomplish.  How  could  he  say  anything  more, 
if  Sylvia  cried  directly  he  mentioned  the  subject  ? 
There  were  only  two  ways  open  to  him — either  to 
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draw  Sylvia  closer  or  to  drive  the  other  further  away. 
What  more  could  he  do  ?  Every  moment  of  his  spare 
time  he  devoted  to  his  wife,  nursed  her,  rubbed  her, 
read  to  her,  played  with  her.  Pat,  too,  had  done  her 
best,  but  recently  she  seemed  rather  to  have  given  up 
the  struggle.  Or  had  she  ?  Possibly  this  was  a  new 
line  of  attack  against  the  arch-enemy.  She  always 
had  brains.  But  there  was  the  old  man  to  look  after 
now.  There  seemed  no  end  of  complications  to  being 
married. 

“Am  I  forgiven  now  ?”  he  asked,  placing  a  contented 
Bagman  back  on  the  eiderdown. 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  “There  !”  she 
said.  “And  now  you’ll  try  to  be  more  fair  to  Gebby  ? 
You  mustn’t  be  a  bad,  cross,  growly  bear  any 
more.” 

Humphrey  realized  that,  as  a  tactician,  he  was  no 
match  for  his  wife.  Always  an  adept  at  getting  her 
own  way,  she  was  quite  invincible  now,  shielded 
behind  the  double  defence  of  her  weakness  and  his 
love  for  her  .  .  .  hitting  a  woman  when  she  was 
down  !  In  any  case  tears  could  always  bring  him 
to  her  feet — those  blue  eyes  could  brim  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  ;  that  dimple  which  accompanied  the  dawning 
smile  of  forgiveness  was  so  alluring.  When  she  was 
alone  with  him  he  always  felt  like  that,  but  when 
Lady  Gebbarde  was  present  a  streak  of  primitive 
barbarity  tempted  him  to  be  cruel. 

To-day,  too,  he  had  another  grievance  ;  a  domestic 
crisis  had  arisen  due  to  the  invader,  who,  having 
successfully  adopted  Sylvia,  was  now  proceeding  to 
manage  the  flat. 

“Always  interfering  ;  that’s  wot  she  is  !”  Gwendoline 
told  him  in  a  state  of  simmering  revolt.  “First  it’s 
the  tea’s  too  strong,  then  I’m  wasting  the  gas,  or  the 
water’s  not  ’ot,  or  my  feet  smell,  or  I  sniff,  or  some¬ 
thing — it’s  always  something  now,  an’  I’m  fair  fed 
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up  with  it  all.  ‘They  don’t  teach  yer  manners  in 
Whitechapel  I  expect,’  says  she.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  let  us  down,  Gwen.” 

“Not  if  I  can  ’elp  it,  but  if  she  says  much  more 
I’ll  knock  ’er  blinkin’  ’ead  off.  Whitechapel  indeed  ! 
‘Stepney  Green,  if  you  please,  Ma’am,’  says  I  very 
perlite.” 

“Then  you  know  the  Central  Hospital  ?” 

The  girl  beamed.  “Know  the  ’Ospital,  Lor’ 
lummie  !  If  it  weren’t  for  that  there  place  I  wouldn’t 
be  ’ere  at  all.  ‘Pendicoitis’,  they  said  it  was,  ‘with 
combinations’  .  .  .  but  I  never  felt  nuthink  after 
they  gave  me  that  stuff  to  smell.  Full  of  ’oles  I  was, 
an’  the  doctors — ’undreds  of  ’em — used  to  come  an’ 
look  at  me.  A  ‘star  turn’,  they  said,  an’  Sister  give 
me  a  box  of  chocolates  when  I  come  out.  It  was 
worth  ’aving  ‘pendicoitis’.” 

“Well,  you  know  what  it’s  like  being  ill  ;  so  you 
can  understand  how  worried  Mrs.  Bardon  would  be 
if  you  left  her  now.  She  may  have  to  go  into  hospital, 
too.” 

The  sensitive  soul  of  Gwendoline  responded  to  the 
crisis. 

“I’ll  stick  it,”  she  said.  “But  it  ain’t  noice  to  be 
told  yer  feet  smell,  with  a  barf  regular  every  Saturday.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  what  she  says  if  it  isn’t  true,” 
Humphrey  pointed  out.  “And,  in  any  case,  it  wasn’t 
your  fault.” 

Fateful  afterthought  !  Gwen  sniffed,  swallowed 
three  times,  and  wept  copiously  into  her  apron.  She 
admired  Humphrey  and  had  fortified  herself  with 
the  hope  that  the  coarser  fibre  of  the  male  animal 
was  less  susceptible  to  such  impressions.  When  next 
Lady  Gebbarde  found  occasion  to  rebuke  her, 
Gwendoline  promptly  gave  notice. 

It  was  three  days  after  Sylvia  had  been  examined 
by  Dr.  Marable,  and  a  fortnight  before  she  was  due 
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to  go  into  the  hospital  for  her  operation.  The  most 
the  girl  would  concede  was  a  promise  to  stay  for  that 
fortnight. 

“Humphrey  can  shut  up  the  flat  and  stay  at  Vicars- 
thorpe  Road,”  Patricia  pointed  out  to  Sylvia.  “Then 
you  can  come  down  there  when  they  allow  you  out 
of  hospital  so  that  I  can  look  after  you  for  a  bit.  It’ll 
do  Dad  good  to  have  a  man  to  talk  to.” 

“Gebby  said  something  about  my  coming  to  her 
when  it  was  over,”  said  Sylvia.  “But  it  will  certainly 
be  the  best  thing  to  shut  up  the  flat  whilst  I’m 
away.  Hump  could  never  manage,  he’s  far  too 
moony.” 

Pat  bit  her  lip,  but  said  nothing.  Sylvia  had  never 
been  very  grateful. 

“It’ll  only  start  the  whole  thing  over  again,”  said 
Humphrey,  when  he  heard  about  it.  “That  damned 
woman’s  like  a  leech — she  clings  on  and  she  sucks 
blood — nothing’ll  make  her  leave  go  until  she’s 
satisfied.  Philanthropy  !  Bah  !  It’s  something  more 
than  philanthropy  when  that  type  of  woman  becomes 
possessive.  She  even  condescends  to  be  jealous  of 
me,  sometimes.  But,  thank  God,  Sylvia  will  be  able 
to  defend  herself  soon  :  Doctor  Marable  says  there’s 
every  chance  of  a  complete  cure.  He  was  so  excited 
that  he  broke  one  of  the  X-ray  plates  in  trying  to 
convince  me  that  there  was  no  deformity.  ‘Providence 
and  Publicity,  my  boy,’  he  said.  ‘That’s  what’s  done 
it.’  And  then  the  plate  cracked.” 

“I  suppose  my  fire  that  wouldn’t  burn  was  where 
Providence  stepped  in,”  said  Pat.  “Don’t  you  think 
that  when  people  pay  a  doctor  to  look  after  them  he 
should,  at  any  rate,  know  something  about  the  newer 
methods  of  treatment  ?” 

“Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  that  to  Dr.  Marable 
and  he  was  rather  surprising.  ‘Look  here,  Bardon,’  he 
said,  ‘how  many  hours  do  you  work  a  day  ?’  So  I 
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told  him.  ‘And  you  have  your  evenings  off,  your 
Saturday  afternoons  and  your  Sundays  ?’  ‘Of  course’, 
I  said.  ‘And,  naturally,  you  spend  your  evenings  and 
Saturdays  in  studying  higher  mathematics  in  case  of 
some  financial  crisis  in  the  business  ?’  I  wanted  to 
tell  him  not  to  try  to  be  funny,  but  suddenly  I  saw  his 
point.  ‘A  general  practitioner,’  he  went  on,  ‘with  a 
busy  practice  gets  no  evenings,  Saturdays,  or  Sundays, 
indeed,  precious  little  spare  time  at  all  .  .  .  and  that 
little  has  been  filched  from  him  by  all  the  red  tape 
attached  to  his  Panel  work.  If  you  want  to  read  a 
paper  in  the  evenings  you  put  on  your  slippers  and  a 
comfortable  coat,  light  a  pipe  and  choose  the  best 
chair  available.  If  a  doctor  wants  to  read  a  medical 
journal  he  does  it  with  his  loins  girded,  as  the  Bible 
would  say,  with  one  ear  on  the  telephone,  the  other  on 
the  front  door  bell  and  an  eye  on  the  clock,  praying 
that  he  may  finish  a  page  or  two  before  he  has  to  go 
out  again.  When  he’s  young  it  isn’t  so  bad.  But  when 
he’s  old  !  My  God,  when  he’s  old  !  ’  ” 

“I  think  that  was  what  Dr.  Budd  was  trying  to 
explain  to  me,”  said  Pat.  “Once  you  drop  behind  it 
must  be  terribly  difficult  to  catch  up  again.  It’s  funny, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it .  .  .  few  patients  to  treat 
and  lots  of  time  to  read,  many  patients  and  no  time  to 
do  yourself,  or  them,  justice.  What  a  muddle  life  is  ! 
It’s  the  same  with  all  of  us  ;  when  you  are  happy 
you  don’t  realize  it  ;  when  you  are  miserable  there 
are  only  regrets  for  what  might  have  been  ;  when 
wealth  comes  it  is  often  too  late  to  enjoy  it  ;  when  one 
can  satisfy  the  appetite  there  are  no  teeth  to  bite  with. 
It’s  always  a  case  of  too  much  or  too  little — surfeit  or 
starvation.  Poor  little  mortals  !” 

The  girl’s  voice  betrayed  her.  “Poor  little  mortals. 

.  .  .  Poor  little  Pat  !” 

Humphrey  took  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it  violently 
away.  “Don’t  sympathize.  It  makes  everything  much 
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more  difficult .  .  .  makes  me  weak  when  I  most  need 
to  be  strong.” 

“But  it’s  all  right  now,”  he  blundered.  “Sylvia’s 
going  to  get  well  and  we  owe  it  to  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed.  “That’s  so.  The  world’s  a  funny 
place,  if  you’ve  got  a  sense  of  humour.  I  suppose 
there’s  even  a  comic  side  to  poor  old  Dad,  if  one  could 
only  see  it.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  was  a  subject  Humphrey  wanted  to 
avoid.  The  old  man  couldn’t  stay  at  the  office  much 
longer.  Pilson  was  getting  restive  and  Gastor  was  not 
playing  the  game.  There  was  something  going  on  in 
that  active  brain  which  made  Humphrey  anxious 
about  the  future — his  relationship  to  the  chief  account¬ 
ant  was  beginning  in  some  mysterious  way  to  com¬ 
promise  his  own  position.  He  was  always  blamed, 
now,  for  any  mistake  that  might  occur  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  :  perhaps  it  was  natural,  for,  in  a  sense,  he  had 
assumed  the  responsibility.  But,  hitherto,  Gastor  had 
always  supported  him  and  now  he  was  standing  aside, 
watching  .  .  .  perhaps  waiting. 

One  day  a  candid  friend  told  Humphrey  that  he 
had  overheard  Gastor  defending  him  to  Pilson.  “I 
never  knew  you  were  such  a  versatile  genius,  old 
chap.” 

“What  did  he  tell  the  Chief?”  Humphrey  asked 
grimly. 

“Rather  cheek,  I  thought  it.  He  said  that  Pilson 
mustn’t  judge  a  man  with  literary  ambitions  by 
ordinary  business  standards.” 

“Ah,”  said  Humphrey.  “Very  kind  of  Harry 
Gastor.  .  .  .  An  excellent  testimonial  for  an 
accountant  !” 

“He  was  obviously  doing  his  best  to  calm  Pilson 
down.  The  boss  was  very  annoyed  about  something 
which  had  happened  in  your  office — to  do  with  old 
Pennyman  again,  I  expect.” 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  crisis  coincided  with 
Sylvia’s  operation.  Mr.  Pilson  was  sympathetic  and 
told  Humphrey  that  he  could  have  time  off  to  go  and 
see  her.  When  he  was  at  the  hospital,  he  wondered 
what  was  happening  at  the  office  ;  when  he  was  at 
the  office  he  was  thinking  about  Sylvia.  If  Gastor 
were  up  to  any  tricks  Fate  was  being  very  kind  to 
him. 

There  was  tension,  too,  at  number  62  Vicarsthorpe 
Road — a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs  in  view  of  the 
impending  operation.  “Poor  Sylvia  !”  sighed  Mr. 
Pennyman,  whenever  he  felt  depressed.  To  which  Pat 
generally  made  the  obvious  response  :  “I  hope  it 
will  cure  her.” 

“There’s  nothing  whatever  to  worry  about,” 
Humphrey  reminded  them,  “Dr.  Marable  says  that 
an  operation  of  this  sort  is  not  half  as  dangerous  as 
crossing  Piccadilly  Circus.” 

But  the  tension  at  number  62  Vicarsthorpe  Road 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Sylvia.  Both  Mr. 
Pennyman  and  Patricia  were  confident  that  the 
operation  would  be  successful  and  that  the  patient 
would  get  well.  Marable  was  a  man  who  always 
inspired  confidence.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  safety-valve,  and  both  father  and  daughter 
were  reluctant  to  face  their  own  immediate  problems. 
These  could  not  be  shared  with  anyone,  but  Sylvia 
was  common  property. 

Humphrey  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  was 
enjoying  the  sensation  of  living  under  the  same  roof 
as  Patricia,  and  he  hoped  to  persuade  her  to  read  his 
play.  This,  of  course,  was  all  wrong  with  his  wife 
awaiting  a  critical  operation  in  the  Central  Hospital  ; 
but,  like  many  large  men,  he  was  easily  influenced  by 
others  and  shared  the  family  confidence  that  Sylvia  was 
perfectly  safe  in  Dr.  Marable’s  hands.  For  the  time 
being,  too,  he  found  it  very  hard  to  forget  Lady 
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Gebbarde,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  mild  revolt,  he  permitted 
his  thoughts  a  certain  latitude  at  Vicarsthorpe  Road. 

Once  again  Mr.  Pennyman  had  relapsed  :  once 
again  he  was  sorry  about  it.  He  said  grace  with  that 
humility  which  breathes  a  swift  repentance  and  sent 
himself  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  The  day  before  he  had 
been  eloquent,  effusive  and  even  defiant.  It  was  his 
house  and  he  was  quite  old  enough  to  look  after  himself. 
Why  shouldn’t  he  return  home  late  if  he  wanted  to  ? 
He  had  blustered  a  good  deal  and  even  sworn  mildly. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Humphrey  to  compel  the 
old  man  to  come  home  with  him,  more  especially  as 
he  had  to  see  Sylvia  at  the  hospital.  To-day  the 
inevitable  reaction  had  come  and  the  culprit  was 
trying  to  show  them  that  he  was  sorry. 

Patricia  was  knitting — an  occupation  she  never 
enjoyed. 

Humphrey  lit  his  pipe,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  threw 
the  match  into  the  fire.  “A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
Pat,”  he  wanted  to  say.  But  were  they  worth  a  penny  ? 
Of  course,  she  was  worrying  about  her  father. 

Often  a  woman  knits,  as  a  man  smokes,  because  any 
mechanical  action  liberates  the  mind  and  allows  it  to 
roam  where  it  will.  It  is  a  screen  behind  which  she 
can  indulge  her  wayward  thoughts  without  fear  of 
discovery.  In  tense  moments  she  may  even  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  luxury  of  breaking  a  needle  or  dropping  a 
whole  row  of  stitches,  just  as  a  man  may  bite  through 
the  stem  of  his  pipe  or  swear.  Patricia’s  preoccupation 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Pennyman.  She 
was  a  practical  girl  and  realized  that  she  could  only 
do  her  best  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  Her 
real  problem  was  far  more  personal. 

Click  .  .  .  click.  Click  .  .  .  click.  Humphrey 
wished  his  companion  would  look  up  and  say  some¬ 
thing.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?  She  had 
always  been  so  different  from  this.  Of  course  the  old 
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man  was  a  nuisance  ;  but  Humphrey  felt  that  he  had 
quite  as  much  to  worry  him  .  .  .  more,  probably,  for 
there  was  suspense  at  the  office.  If  they  cut  down  the 
staff  much  more  he  might  find  himself  out  of  a  job. 

She  put  down  her  work.  “I’ll  go  up  and  say  ‘good¬ 
night’  to  Dad.” 

As  she  passed,  he  caught  her  hand  impulsively  and 
drew  her  towards  him. 

“What  is  it,  Pat  ?” 

For  the  first  time  he  saw  fear  in  her  eyes  as  she 
wrenched  her  hand  away. 

“Don’t,”  she  implored.  “It’s  difficult  enough 
already.” 

“But  it’s  always  better  to  share  one’s  troubles.” 

She  gazed  up  at  him  with  dark,  solemn  eyes. 
“Humphrey  Bardon,”  she  said.  “There  are  some 
troubles  which  can’t  be  shared,  they  can  only  be 
added  .  .  .  and  one  and  one  always  makes  two. 
I’m  not  quite  as  selfish  as  all  that.” 

“But  I  don’t  understand  .  .  .” 

“No,  I  didn’t  think  you  would.  You  see  it’s  a  relief 
to  talk  nonsense  sometimes.  It  doesn’t  do  to  take  life 
too  seriously.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  agreed  eagerly.  “One  often  gets 
hurt  but  it  doesn’t  stop  the  game.” 

For  a  moment  Patricia  paused  on  the  stairs.  It  was 
not  going  to  be  very  easy,  having  Humphrey  in  the 
house  for  four  whole  weeks,  if  she  lost  control  of  herself 
like  that. 

Mr.  Pennyman  was  sitting  up  in  bed  looking  very 
miserable. 

“It’s  cold,  my  dear,”  he  protested.  “My  feet  won’t 
get  warm.” 

“I’ll  fetch  you  a  hot-water  bottle.  Why  don’t  you 
lie  down  and  cover  yourself  up  ?” 

“I  was  afraid  of  going  to  sleep  before  you  came.” 

She  arranged  his  pillows  and  covered  him  up.  “It 
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won’t  take  long  to  get  the  water  hot,”  she  told  him, 
reproaching  herself  for  an  oversight  which  was  almost 
deliberate.  You  couldn’t  really  treat  a  troublesome  old 
man  as  though  he  were  a  naughty  child. 

In  ten  minutes  she  was  back  again  and  Mr.  Penny- 
man  snuggled  down  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  press¬ 
ing  his  cold  feet  against  the  rubber  bottle.  He  was 
always  giving  Pat  trouble  and  she  never  complained. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  muttered,  sleepily. 

“Then  you  can  do  something  for  me.  Promise  to 
come  home  with  Humphrey  all  the  time  he’s  staying 
here.” 

The  bottle  was  hot.  Mr.  Pennyman  curled  his  toes 
luxuriously.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  promise  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  bedroom. 

“Yes,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Certainly.” 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


“T  DON’T  much  like  the  idea  of  being  cut  up,” 
^  said  Sylvia,  one  morning.  “Probably  I  shall 
make  a  fool  of  myself  when  the  time  comes.” 

Sister  Goss  shook  down  the  thermometer  with  a 
masterful  hand  and  placed  a  well-rounded  dot  on  the 
chart.  “You’ll  not  mind  it  a  bit,”  she  assured  her. 

“When  is  it  coming  off?” 

“Fairly  soon,  I  expect.  In  a  few  days  you’ll  be 
wondering  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.” 

Sylvia  tried  to  picture  what  would  happen.  She 
had  heard  that  people  talked  under  an  anaesthetic  .  .  . 
unnatural  things  .  .  .  horrible  things  .  .  .  unnatural, 
but  they  must  be  there,  somewhere  in  the  realm  of  the 
sub-conscious  or  they  couldn’t  come  out.  .  .  .  Then 
that  suffocating  feeling  as  you  went  off — she  had  taken 
gas  for  a  tooth  once,  years  ago,  and  torn  the  bag  off 
her  face — and  sickness  when  it  was  ail  over  !  Then, 
of  coui'se,  there  would  be  the  stitches  to  come  out.  .  .  . 
And,  after  all,  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  any  good.  Lady 
Gebbarde  was  coming  to  see  her  that  afternoon  and 
she  always  felt  less  confident  when  Gebby  was  coming. 

But,  to-day,  Lady  Gebbarde  was  only  allowed  five 
minutes.  Sister  was  in  an  autocratic  mood  and  she 
never  much  approved  of  these  visits  ;  years  in  a 
hospital,  studying  human  character,  had  endowed 
her  with  a  special  faculty  for  judging  people  and  she 
knew  that  this  kind  of  visitor  was  bad  for  Sylvia.  The 
girl  was  never  quite  the  same  when  she  had  gone,  and 
this  evening  Sister  Goss  did  not  want  the  patient  to 
be  disturbed. 

Early  the  following  morning  Sylvia  awoke  from  a 
sleep,  which  had  been  punctuated  with  curious  and 
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terrible  dreams,  to  find  Sister  standing  by  her  bed¬ 
side. 

“Well  !  Have  you  had  a  good  night  ?” 

“Not  very.  I  dreamt  .  .  .  horrible  dreams.” 

“I’ll  give  you  something  .  .  .  only  an  injection.  .  .  . 
It  won’t  hurt.” 

Half-an-hour  later  the  girl  was  fast  asleep — a 
pleasant  sleep  this  time,  with  fantastic  dreams  like  the 
scenes  in  a  pantomime  .  .  .  Humphrey  wearing  a 
false  nose,  Lady  Gebbarde  with  a  long  black  beard, 
Pat  as  a  tight-rope  walker.  There  were  fireworks, 
too,  search-lights  and  a  Christmas  tree  with  coloured 
balls.  .  .  . 

She  opened  her  eyes.  No,  it  wasn’t  coloured  balls  ; 
it  was  the  electric  torch  which  Sister  always  carried  at 
night  time.  “I’ve  had  such  a  lovely  sleep,”  she  said, 
drowsily. 

“Well,  go  to  sleep  again.” 

Sylvia  put  up  her  hand  to  her  neck.  “It’s  tight,” 
she  said.  “Something  hurts.” 

“It’s  a  bandage.  The  operation’s  over.  Everything 
went  splendidly.” 

“Shall  I  get  well  now  ?” 

“Dr.  Marable  thinks  so.” 

Sylvia  slipped  back  again  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

There  is  nothing  sensational  about  a  modern 
operation  ;  it  is  deliberately  common-place.  Every 
stage  is  calculated  and  arranged  ;  step  follows  step 
with  monotonous  precision  ;  every  detail  is  thought 
out  beforehand  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  any  hitch 
which  might  distract  the  surgeon  at  a  critical  moment. 
Drama  there  is — the  tense  drama  of  exploring  an 
unknown  country,  ravaged  by  the  enemy  and  con¬ 
taining  infinite  possibilities  for  some  unexpected 
attack  or  hidden  ambush.  Like  automatons,  masked 
assistants  perform  their  appointed  tasks,  but  no  eye 
can  read  the  mind  of  the  man  who  wields  the  knife. 
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Everything  depends  upon  his  ability  to  face  any 
emergency  with  coolness,  courage  and  promptitude, 
but  none  can  share  his  responsibility. 

Daily  he  plays  his  cards  with  life  at  stake  and  death 
but  an  inch  away.  He  is  human,  subject  to  physical 
ailments  and  mental  depression,  but  his  work  must 
never  suffer.  Behind  the  mask  he  must  clench  his 
teeth  and  carry  on  to  the  end.  Little  does  the  world 
know  of  such  things,  for,  even  outside  the  operating 
theatre,  the  surgeon  wears  a  mask.  Sometimes  it  is  cold 
and  formal  ;  occasionally,  cynical  and  overbearing  ; 
sometimes,  genial  or  lackadaisical.  But  always  there 
must  be  behind  it  the  power  to  inspire  confidence. 

Sylvia  had  seen  her  surgeon  once  or  twice  before 
the  operation  ;  afterwards,  she  saw  him  more  often 
and  always  with  a  feeling  that  ‘failure’  was  a  word 
which  he  had  deliberately  expunged  from  his 
vocabulary.  Marable,  too,  came  to  see  her  often, 
always  in  a  hurry,  always  full  of  enthusiasm,  always 
terribly  alive.  He  would  burst  into  her  room,  uncere¬ 
moniously,  with  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  from  the 
machine  gun  of  his  brain.  How  was  she?  How  was 
the  pain  ?  How  did  she  sleep  ?  And  a  string  of  even 
more  intimate  inquiries.  The  answers  were  always 
somewhere  .  .  .  on  a  chart,  in  a  test  tube,  in  Sister’s 
head.  He  gathered  them  up  in  heaps,  sorted  them, 
arranged  them,  interpreted  them  in  terms  of  medicine 
and  rushed  from  the  room  before  Sylvia  had  time  to 
express  her  gratitude.  Sometimes  he  had  a  class  of 
students  with  him  :  then  he  stayed  longer.  One  day 
he  showed  them  her  legs. 

“Quite  straight,”  he  pointed  out.  “Far  too  nice  to 
be  twisted  by  a  Bolshevistic  gland.  Here’s  the  fellow.” 

He  held  up  a  bottle  in  which  was  an  object  like  a 
small  walnut.  “Fons  lacrymarum — but,  of  course, 
you  fellows  don’t  learn  Latin  nowadays  ;  it  can’t  do 
any  more  harm  anyhow  ;  we’ll  stick  it  in  the  museum. 
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You  don’t  object  to  being  put  in  the  museum,  Mrs. 
Bardon  ?” 

Sylvia  laughed.  “Not  that  little  bit  of  me,  if  it’s  of 
value  to  anyone.” 

“Value  !”  he  exclaimed.  “We’ll  send  it  up  to  the 
Examination  Hall  one  day,  and  some  lad’ll  say  it’s 
a  degenerating  fibroid.  Then  an  examiner,  with 
indigestion,  will  plough  him,  and  you  will  have 
become  immortal.” 

Almost  every  visiting-day  Lady  Gebbarde  came  to 
see  Sylvia,  bringing  her  flowers  and  fruit,  books  and 
periodicals,  which  made  all  other  gifts  seem  trivial  or 
superfluous.  The  pain  had  gone  and  Sylvia  knew,  at 
last,  that  she  was  going  to  get  well.  The  glad  tidings 
rang  in  her  head  like  bells  on  a  frosty  Christmas 
morning.  She  was  going  to  get  well  .  .  .  going  to  get 
well  .  .  .  going  to  get  well.  She  would  be  able  to 
walk,  to  dance,  to  play  tennis,  to  enjoy  life  as  she  had 
never  enjoyed  it  before.  It  was  intoxicating  to  peep 
into  that  fairyland  just  beyond  the  hospital  gates, 
festive  and  fragrant  with  the  flowers  of  a  second 
spring.  Life  was  going  to  begin  again.  And  she  owed 
it  all  to  Pat  and  Dr.  Marable.  If  she  had  followed 
Gebby’s  advice  this  glorious  thing  would  never  have 
happened.  Poor  old  Hump  !  How  he  hated  the 
woman  !  But  it  was  all  over  now  ;  they  would  be  able 
to  go  to  theatres,  concerts  and  dances  together  ...  he 
should  realize,  at  last,  that  he  had  married  the  smartest 
little  woman  in  the  world.  No  more  money  wasted 
on  doctors  and  medicine  ;  there  were  much  better 
ways  of  spending  it. 

A  light  tap  on  the  door  disturbed  her  day-dreams, 
and  a  woman  came  in,  almost  a  girl  it  seemed,  with 
limbs  bent  and  stunted. 

“Sister  said  I  might  come,”  she  said.  “You  see  I 
was  the  first,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
they  got  you  in  time.” 
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“Then  you  are  Helen  Aston  ?” 

“Yes,  everybody  knows  me  up  here,  you  see  I  was 
the  very  first  case  to  be  operated  on.  It  was  too  late 
to  make  me  quite  straight  again,  but  I  can  do  almost 
anything  now  and  there’s  no  pain.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  to-day  ?” 

“Dr.  Marable  demonstrates  me,”  she  said  proudly. 
“When  he’s  got  a  new  case  he  likes  to  show  them  .  .  . 
the  difference.  ‘This  is  Helen,’  he  says,  ‘she’s  almost  as 
famous  as  Joan  of  Arc,  and  quite  as  brave.’  But  that’s 
only  his  fun  ...  I  just  did  what  I  was  told.  Then  he 
tells  them  that  people  will  dance  and  play  games  who 
would  have  been  like  this  .  .  .  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me. 

“Then  you  are  a  pioneer.” 

“Yes.  That’s  what  Dr.  Marable  says.  ...  I  like 
doctors  who  laugh.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Sylvia.  “It  helps  to  make  you 
well.” 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


DAY  by  day  Humphrey  became  more  anxious 
about  the  future.  If  anything  happened  to  his 
work  this  wife  of  his  would  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
money-bags  of  the  Gebbarde  woman.  She  would 
never  settle  down  to  the  hum-drum  existence  of  a  poor 
man’s  wife.  One  thing  only  was  obvious  to  him  ;  he 
must  do  his  best  to  make  his  financial  position  secure. 

Patricia  was  a  little  hurt  at  his  attitude  ;  she  did 
not  find  him  a  very  exhilarating  companion.  Her 
father  was  keeping  to  his  bargain,  Sylvia  was  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  It  seemed  ungracious  for  him  to 
show  so  little  gratitude.  Of  his  position  at  the  office 
he  said  nothing  and  she  had  no  idea  that  day  by  day 
it  was  becoming  more  precarious. 

The  time  was  slipping  by  ;  Sylvia  would  soon  be 
out  of  hospital.  One  evening  Humphrey  appeared 
with  a  pile  of  manuscript  in  his  hands. 

“It’s  a  play,”  he  explained  apologetically — “Sinners 
in  Sanctuary.  I  think  that’s  rather  a  good  title,  don’t 
you  ?” 

“Yes.  But  it  looks  rather  bulky  for  a  play.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  better  to  make  it  into  a  novel,  one  of  those  long 
Sagas,  which  came  into  fashion  with  bare  backs  ? 
They  are  all  the  rage  now  .  .  .  people  take  so  long  to 
read  them  that  the  libraries  have  to  buy  extra  copies. 
But  that’s  no  good  for  plays,  even  a  theatre  critic 
must  go  to  bed  sometimes.” 

“It’s  a  sort  of  melodrama,”  Humphrey  said.  “Melo¬ 
dramas  are  always  long  ;  besides  there’s  a  good  deal 
of  ‘business’,  it  isn’t  all  talking.” 

“But  that  takes  even  more  time.” 
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“I  wondered  if  you  could  read  it  and  see  if  you  think 
it’s  any  good.  You  always  seem  to  understand  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

“But  supposing  I  think  it’s  no  good  at  all  ?  You  see 
I  don’t  want  to  lose  a  friend,  and  authors  are  always 
touchy.  They  never  really  want  to  be  criticized 
though  they  are  always  protesting  that  they  don’t 
mind.  It’s  like  lending  a  person  five  pounds  :  you  risk 
your  money  and  lose  a  friend  at  the  same  time.” 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  as  conceited  as  all  that.” 

“What  will  you  do  if  I  say  it’s  no  good  ?” 

“Put  it  on  the  fire.” 

“Then  I  shouldn’t  dare  to  tell  you.  The  sweep  isn’t 
due  for  another  month.” 

Humphrey  was  hurt  ;  that  was  how  Pat  had  been 
going  on  lately.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  her  to 
treat  anything  seriously.  He  picked  up  the  manuscript  : 
“Never  mind,”  he  said. 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand.  “Don’t  be  angry, 
Hump,”  she  pleaded.  “It  would  be  the  last  straw. 
Things  seem  to  get  on  the  top  of  me  more  than  they 
used  to.” 

“You  mustn’t  worry  so  much  about  your  father  ; 
it’s  only  a  phase,”  he  told  her  solemnly.  “You  are 
getting  dark  lines  under  your  eyes.  That  shows  you 
are  not  sleeping  properly.” 

Patricia  took  the  papers  from  his  hand.  “All  right,” 
she  said.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it.  But  you 
mustn’t  sit  and  watch  me,  and  you  mustn’t  blame  me 
if  I  don’t  like  it.” 

For  two  and  a  half  hours  Humphrey  struggled  with 
a  new  and  complicated  ‘Patience’  which  Sylvia  had 
taught  him.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced  anxiously 
at  his  companion  as  page  after  page  fluttered  to  the 
carpet. 

When  Pat  had  finished  she  arranged  the  manuscript 
with  provoking  deliberation.  “You  must  have  devoted 
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a  tremendous  lot  of  time  and  trouble  to  this,”  was  her 
not  very  promising  opening  comment. 

“A  good  deal.  I  used  to  sit  up  late.” 

“Because  you  enjoyed  doing  it  ?” 

“Yes  ...  at  first.  Then  I  kept  on  because  I  hoped 
to  make  something  out  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  good  enough  for  that.  It  begins 
all  right  and  the  plot’s  an  interesting  one,  but  the  whole 
thing  tails  off  in  the  second  and  third  acts.  You  know, 
Hump,  it’s  terribly  difficult  to  get  anything  accepted 
nowadays.  Everybody’s  trying  to  write  a  novel  or 
play  or  something.  I  suppose  it’s  the  result  of  all  this 
higher  education.  Too  much  scholarship  and  too  few 
jobs.  Boys  and  girls  who  haven’t  cut  their  wisdom  teeth 
are  trying  to  become  full-fledged  authors  before  they’ve 
seen  anything  of  the  world.  I  read  in  a  paper  the  other 
day,  that  of  all  such  efforts  only  one  in  a  thousand  is 
accepted  for  publication,  and  of  those  accepted  only 
one  in  ten  makes  fifty  pounds.  Not  a  very  promising 
means  of  livelihood  !” 

“Did  you  enjoy  reading  it  ?” 

“Well  ...  It  didn’t  bore  me,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  learnt  quite  a  lot  of  things 
about  you  which  I  didn’t  know  before.”  Humphrey 
turned  away.  He  was  suddenly  aware  that  his  face 
was  burning. 

“But  you  don’t  believe  .  .  .”  he  began. 

The  girl  laughed  mischievously.  “Well,  not  quite 
all  of  them,  of  course.  But  it’s  dangerous  work  for  a 
novice.  I  once  heard  a  cynic  say,  ‘oh  that  mine  enemy 
would  write  a  novel  !’  I  don’t  think  you  meant  to  try 
to  get  it  published  when  you  wrote  that  first  act — 
that’s  why  it’s  so  much  better  than  the  rest,  which  has 
been  written  with  one  eye  on  the  play  and  the  other 
on  what  people  will  think  about  you.” 

“You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.” 

It  was  her  turn  to  blush. 
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“Yes,”  she  said.  “I  suppose  it’s  like  the  measles. 
We  all  get  it  at  some  time  or  another.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  took  out  a  course  at  a  dramatic  school  just  off 
the  Strand,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  They  said  I 
was  too  critical  of  my  own  efforts,  or  some  rot  of  that 
sort,  and  wanted  me  to  pay  for  another  twelve  lessons. 
I  always  tore  up  what  I  wrote.” 

“And  you  think  I  ought  to  do  the  same  ?” 

“I  don’t  profess  to  be  a  critic.  Why  don’t  you  send 
it  up  to  an  agent  ?  There’s  one  with  offices  in  the  place 
I  used  to  go  to  .  .  .  first-class,  they  said,  at  judging  a 
play,  and  he  doesn’t  charge  anything  for  an  opinion. 
In  any  case  don’t  destroy  it.  The  plot’s  too  good  to 
waste.” 

The  manuscript  came  back  some  weeks  later  with  a 
polite  note  saying  that  Mr.  Adam  feared  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  place  it.  For  a  week  or  two  Humphrey 
had  studied  the  posts,  listening  for  the  familiar  rat-tat 
on  the  door,  scanning  hopefully  the  miscellaneous 
advertisements  which  make  up  the  average  suburban 
post,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  had  not  been  returned.  Gradually  he  had 
become  resigned  to  the  fact  that  nothing  happened, 
and  pictured  the  Agent — a  vague  creation — fighting 
for  good  terms  with  obdurate  producers  in  fur  coats 
with  astrakhan  collars.  Finally,  reaction  had  set  in,  re¬ 
minding  him  of  the  futility  of  his  past  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  dull  routine  of  life.  Such  is  the  via  dolorosa 
of  the  budding  author,  for  literary  effort  is  as  seed 
which  can  fall  by  the  wayside,  amongst  thorns  or  in 
the  good  soil  of  some  critic’s  garden  where  it  may 
bring  forth  much  fruit. 

When  the  parcel  arrived  Humphrey  knew  that  it 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside.  He  fastened  the  string 
with  a  double  knot  and  buried  his  hopes  decently  in 
an  old  portmanteau  in  the  loft  of  number  62  Vicars- 
thorpe  Road.  The  curious  may  ask  :  “Why  at 
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Vicarsthorpe  Road  ?”  The  answer  is  simple.  Flats 
have  no  lofts,  and  he  hoped,  in  an  orgy  of  sentimental 
resentment,  that  one  day  Pat  would  discover  it  and 
read  it  again. 


Sylvia  spent  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  convalescence 
at  her  old  home,  for  Lady  Gebbarde  had  suffered  a 
notable  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sister  Goss. 

“She’ll  have  everything  that  money  can  buy,”  said 
her  ladyship. 

“Perhaps  she  needs  something  that  money  can’t 
buy,”  Sister  suggested  smoothly. 

“But  that’s  all  sentimental  twaddle.  Sylvia  isn’t  a 
bit  like  that.” 

“But  surely  her  husband  has  a  right  to  be  consulted.” 

“Oh  !  He’ll  do  whatever  Sylvia  wants.  He  always 
does.” 

“Well  ;  I  suppose  that’s  natural  for  a  man  of  that 
type.  He  would  never  take  advantage  of  an  invalid.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  breathed  heavily,  a  purple  hue 
suffused  her  prominent  cheek  bones.  “You  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  I  do” 

Sister  smiled  grimly.  She  was  going  to  win,  for  the 
woman  was  losing  her  temper.  “Of  course  you  do,” 
she  said.  “Everything  that  I’ve  seen  and  heard  tells 
me  that  you  are  trying  to  estrange  the  girl  from  her 
husband.  It  won’t  be  so  easy  now,  for  she’s  going  to 
get  well.” 

A  miniature  explosion  suggested  that  Lady 
Gebbarde’s  corsets  were  feeling  the  tension.  “Perhaps 
we’d  better  ask  her,”  she  said,  playing  her  trump  card. 

“If  you  like.” 

Sylvia  was  sitting  at  the  window,  gazing  idly  across 
the  chimneys  and  house-tops  towards  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  shining  in  the  rare  sunlight.  It  was  a  new 
London  altogether. 
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“What  a  view  you  have  up  here,  Sister  !  No  wonder 
people  get  well  !  Lots  of  fresh  air,  lots  of  sunlight .  .  . 
lots  of  ultra-violet  rays.” 

“Sometimes.  But,  even  up  here,  we  get  fogs.  Lady 
Gebbarde  wants  to  ask  you  something.” 

The  girl  looked  at  her  visitor  with  eyes  in  which 
lurked  a  hint  of  fear  :  “Yes,”  she  said. 

“I  wondered  whether  you  would  like  to  come  to 
The  Cedars  when  they  let  you  out  ?” 

“It’s  a  hospital  not  a  lunatic  asylum,”  commented 
Sister  Goss. 

For  a  moment  Sylvia  hesitated. 

“Dr.  Marable  says  I’m  to  go  to  Vicarsthorpe  Road 
so  that  Patricia  can  look  after  me.” 

Sister  Goss  watched  Lady  Gebbarde.  She  was  a 
charitable  woman  but  her  ladyship  did  not  encourage 
such  virtues  and  the  authority  of  Dr.  Marable  was 
indisputable.  That  she  had  suggested  it,  was  a  matter 
between  her  Chief  and  herself ;  but,  if  Lady  Gebbarde 
attributed  it  to  her,  the  pill  would  taste  yet  more 
bitter. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  people  here  take  too  much 
upon  yourselves.  Mrs.  Bardon  isn’t  one  of  your  East- 
enders,  she  can  think  for  herself.” 

“I  like  them,”  said  Sylvia.  “They  are  so  friendly 
and  good  to  one  another.” 

“Yes  their  minds  are  wholesome,”  said  Sister, 
following  up  the  attack,  “and  their  kindness  has  no 
ulterior  motive.” 

“Very  well,”  snapped  Lady  Gebbarde,  ignoring 
Sister.  “But  I  don’t  think  you  are  very  grateful.” 

“Sorry,  Gebby  !  But  one  must  obey  doctor’s  orders.” 

“Yes.  And  of  course  you  won’t  want  so  many 
luxuries  now.”  With  which  final  shot  Lady  Gebbarde 
marched  out  of  the  room. 

“On  the  whole,”  said  Sister  Goss,  “I  prefer  a  coster.” 

Sylvia  laughed.  “That’s  just  like  Gebby .  .  . 
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always  going  off  the  deep  end.  Then  there’s  a  reaction. 
She’ll  probably  give  notice  to  the  cook  this  evening 
and  double  her  wages  to-morrow.” 


So  the  first  weeks  of  convalescence  were  spent  at 
Vicarsthorpe  Road,  and  Sylvia,  in  an  emotional 
response  to  the  affection  which  surrounded  her,  for¬ 
got  all  about  her  wealthy  friend  and  did  her  best  to 
convince  Humphrey  of  her  love.  Gradually  strength 
was  returning  ;  life  was  unfolding  for  her  again  and  the 
future  should  pay  tribute  for  the  past.  But  something 
was  lacking  ;  sometimes  she  surprised  a  look  of  anxiety 
on  her  husband’s  face  ;  Pat  was  less  buoyant  than  of  old ; 
her  father  was  furtive  and  strange.  Perhaps  they  were 
really  the  same  as  usual  and  it  was  she  that  had 
changed,  in  the  same  way  that  a  convict,  suddenly 
released  from  prison,  is  changed.  Sometimes  she 
wanted  to  shake  them  all,  to  drag  them  out  of  them¬ 
selves,  into  this  whirl  of  new  sensations  which  were 
clamouring  for  expression.  Surely  it  was  Humphrey’s 
place  to  share  her  happiness. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  get  work  in  these  days,”  he  pointed 
out  to  her,  one  morning,  in  response  to  a  comment 
which  she  had  made  a  upon  a  recent  demonstration  in 
Hyde  Park.  “They  are  cutting  down  the  staff  at  our 
place.” 

Patricia  broke  in  impulsively  :  “As  a  matter  of 
fact  Dad’s  got  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Mr. 
Pilson  says  there’s  hardly  enough  work  to  go  round. 
That’s  why  Humphrey’s  worried.”  9 

“It  seems  a  bit  hard  after  all  these  years,”  Sylvia 
commented.  “More  especially  as  there’s  no  pension.” 

“He’s  not  been  doing  much  work  lately.  I  think 
Pilson  has  been  as  decent  as  he  can  about  it,”  said 
Humphrey.  “The  business  isn’t  doing  very  well.” 

“But  you  are  quite  safe  ?” 
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“I  don’t  suppose  anyone  is  quite  safe  nowadays. 
They  are  taxing  many  businesses  practically  out  of 
existence ;  what  with  regulations  and  restrictions 
one  can  scarcely  blame  a  man  for  not  risking  more 
money  than  he  can  help.” 

“Well  I  don’t  think  you  are  being  fair  to  Dad,” 
Sylvia  complained,  glad  to  change  the  subject.  “The 
other  day  Pat  treated  him  like  a  naughty  child  because 
he  went  out  for  the  evening.  He  must  have  some 
amusement — it  won’t  be  very  lively  for  him  being  at 
home  all  the  time.” 

“Hush,”  said  Pat,  holding  up  a  finger. 

They  listened.  ...  A  board  creaked.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
body  was  coming  stealthily  downstairs. 

Humphrey  moved  towards  the  door  but  the  girl 
stopped  him.  “Don’t,”  she  implored.  “Let  him  go 
if  he  wants  to.” 

There  was  a  faint  click  as  the  front  door  closed. 

“He  oiled  the  catch  this  evening,”  she  said.  “That’s 
how  he  always  goes  out  now.  As  though  he  were 
afraid  of  being  seen.  It  isn’t  so  much  his  going  out  ; 
it’s  the  way  he  does  it.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  returned  at  half-past  ten  and  found 
Pat  alone. 

“The  others  gone  to  bed  ?”  he  asked  nervously. 
“I  thought  a  walk  would  do  me  good.  .  .  .  Too 
little  exercise  .  .  .” 

He  did  not  look  at  his  daughter. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  one  of  us  to  go  with  you  ?  It 
would  be  far  nicer  than  going  out  alone.” 

“Alone,”  he  repeated  vaguely.  “Yes  it  seems  rather 
unsociable,  but  I  like  to  think.  We  live  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  as  we  get  older.  Poor  company  for  a  young 
girl  ...  an  old  man.” 

Two  evenings  later  Patricia  followed  him.  It  seemed 
hateful  to  spy,  but  at  all  costs  she  had  to  find  out  what 
he  was  doing.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  suspense 
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was  unbearable  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  hiding 
something. 

The  bent  figure  shuffled  along  at  a  fair  pace  down 
Newlands  Park  towards  Penge  station.  Pat  followed, 
three  lamp-posts  behind,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  From  time  to  time  he  paused  and  looked  back, 
once  he  stopped  under  a  lamp  and  consulted  his 
watch.  After  that  he  went  more  slowly  as  though  he 
had  time  to  spare.  When  he  reached  the  bridge  over 
the  line  Pat  was  about  sixty  yards  behind.  She  crossed 
carefully,  and  when  she  reached  the  other  side  the 
solitary  figure  had  disappeared.  But  along  St.  John’s 
Road  a  man  and  a  girl  were  walking  arm  in  arm.  He 
was  less  bent  now,  walking  almost  jauntily,  supported 
by  his  companion.  She  followed  them  still.  At  the 
main  road  they  turned  down  to  the  left  into  the  glare 
of  street  lamps  and  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  Their 
destination  was  a  small  cinema  which  made  up  for  its 
insignificance  by  a  gaudy  fa£ade,  glaring  lights  and 
posters  designed  to  appeal  to  the  popular  taste. 

Patricia  realized  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  which  was  entirely  beyond  her  control.  In 
such  matters  her  father  must  please  himself.  But  every 
instinct  told  her  that  this  was  not  himself,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  faddy,  fastidious, 
narrow-minded  little  man  she  had  always  known.  She 
was  conscious  that  she  had  read  in  the  papers  of 
similar  cases — respected  citizens,  clergymen,  church¬ 
wardens,  politicians  who  had  forfeited  the  respect  of 
their  fellows  and  even  come  within  the  clutches  of  the 
law  for  offences  to  which  their  age  and  reputation  had 
merely  added  a  touch  of  the  grotesque.  She  remem¬ 
bered  her  disgust  at  such  a  revelation  of  human 
depravity,  the  discredit  brought  upon  religion,  the 
gibes  of  those  who  professed  a  lower  moral  standard, 
the  ready  condemnation  of  their  past,  the  blundering 
efforts  of  magistrates  to  administer  justice.  Her  mind 
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recoiled  from  placing  this  in  the  same  category,  but 
her  common-sense  rejected  any  other  solution.  She 
had  become  horribly  wise  since  that  first  experience 
with  Anne,  and  in  such  knowledge  was  contamination. 
What  could  she  do  ?  To  talk  over  the  problem  with 
Humphrey  was  repugnant  to  her  :  to  discuss  it  with 
Sylvia  seemed  scarcely  fair  to  a  girl  recovering  from  an 
operation.  Besides,  her  sister,  never  very  tolerant, 
would  probably  regard  her  father  as  insane  or  per¬ 
verted  beyond  redemption.  But  she  might  talk  to  a 
doctor  about  it  ;  and  naturally  her  thoughts  turned 
to  Marable  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  those 
mysterious  glands  which  could  influence  so  power¬ 
fully  human  destiny,  which  could  produce  giants  and 
pigmies,  wise  men  and  fools,  heroes  and  cowards — 
alter  the  whole  trend  of  human  conduct,  so  she  had 
heard. 

The  following  morning  she  telephoned  to  Dr. 
Marable  for  an  appointment. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


IT  was  the  first  time  that  Patricia  had  ever  studied 
the  brass  plates  of  Harley  Street.  She  walked  slowly 
up  from  Cavendish  Square,  for  there  was  plenty  of 
time  and  she  was  oppressed  by  the  object  of  her  visit 
and  a  natural  reluctance  to  talk  about  such  things. 
There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  brass  plates  :  she 
tried  to  picture  all  the  doctors  in  Harley  Street  march¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  of  the  road  in  column  of  fours, 
dressed  in  top  hats,  tail  coats  and  spats.  How  did  they 
all  manage  to  make  a  living  and  why  did  they  con¬ 
gregate  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  an  expensive  street  ? 
If  a  patient  wanted  to  consult  a  doctor  he  could  do  it 
equally  well  in  Baker  Street  or  the  Marylebone  Road, 
and  the  consulting-rooms  would  cost  less.  It  wasn’t 
like  shops  in  Oxford  Street,  where  people  liked  to 
stroll  along  and  compare  prices.  Nobody  walked  along 
Harley  or  Wimpole  Street  looking  out  for  bargains 
in  Consultants.  It  must  be  simply  a  question  of  a 
good  address  for  the  telephone  directory  or  notepaper, 
she  concluded.  A  disease  gains  in  respectability  when 
its  unfortunate  owner  has  taken  it  to  Harley  Street. 

Resolutely  she  tried  to  keep  her  mind  away  from  the 
coming  interview.  It  seemed  a  grim  business  to  discuss 
her  father’s  character  with  a  man  she  had  only  met 
two  or  three  times  in  her  life.  There  was  nothing 
paternal  or  benevolent  about  Dr.  Marable — he  was 
a  restless,  jolty,  impulsive  person.  But  he  never  talked 
nonsense,  always  looked  at  the  bright  side  of  things, 

|  and  when  he  gave  an  opinion  one  felt  instinctively 
that  he  was  confident  that  it  was  the  best  available. 
“Old  Marable  never  talks  through  his  hat,”  the 
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students  said,  and  the  world  holds  no  critics  less 
inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency. 

She  was  shown  straight  into  his  consulting-room. 

“No,”  he  remarked.  “It  isn’t  about  yourself  and  I 
doubt  if  it’s  about  Mrs.  Bardon.” 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  not  about  myself?” 

“Because  you  look  too  worried.  When  a  person  of 
your  disposition,  Miss  Pennyman,  consults  a  doctor 
about  herself,  she  is  generally  hopeful.” 

“It’s  about  my  father.  He’s  .  .  .  changed  a  good 
deal  lately.” 

“Take  your  time.  There  isn’t  exactly  a  rush  this 
morning.” 

Patricia  began  with  Anne.  When  she  had  finished 
she  was  surprised  how  easy  it  had  been  .  .  .just  a 
question  here  and  there  when  she  had  been  inclined 
to  hesitate. 

“I  don’t  think,”  he  said  at  last,  “that  you  need 
revise  your  original  estimate  of  his  character.  We  are 
too  reticent  about  this  sort  of  thing  and  it  leads  to  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  and  domestic  trouble.  It  doesn’t 
even  mean  that  he’s  mentally  unsound  ;  it’s  just  a 
symptom  like  a  headache,  a  cough  or  a  pain  in  the 
stomach.  Unpleasant,  of  course  ;  but  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  depravity.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  can 
be  cured.” 

“But,  what  am  I  to  do.” 

“Could  you  persuade  him  to  come  and  see  Charles 
Webb  ?” 

“I’ll  try.  He’s  very  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Webb  did 
for  Sylvia.  But  I  don’t  quite  know  how  to  set  about  it, 
he  never  complains  of  anything  now.” 

“I  expect  you’ll  think  of  something.” 

Pat  fumbled  in  her  bag.  “The  fee  ?”  she  asked 
apologetically. 

“Keep  it  for  Charles,”  said  Marable.  “I’ve  done 
nothing  .  .  .  not  even  seen  the  patient.” 
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He  was  not  unduly  susceptible  to  feminine  charm 
but  this  girl  had  always  interested  him.  She  smiled 
when  she  was  amused  and  not  in  order  to  show  her 
teeth,  accentuate  a  dimple  or  counterfeit  amiability. 
She  would  smile  more  at  home  than  when  she  was  out, 
Marable  thought.  .  .  .  And  she  could  lose  her  temper 
in  a  good  cause,  he  hoped. 

“Good-bye,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  “Let 
me  know  and  I’ll  fix  it  up  with  Charles.” 

Patricia  once  more  contemplated  the  brass  plates 
without  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Dr.  Marable  to  say  she  would  probably  think  of 
something,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  persuade  a  man 
who  thought  he  was  quite  well  to  see  a  surgeon.  Only 
two  days  ago  her  father  had  told  her  that  he  was 
feeling  younger  every  day.  He  had  even  dug  out  some 
ancient  dumb-bells  and  was  doing  exercises  each 
morning.  For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  give  him  a  dose  of  some  sort  in  his  coffee  ;  then, 
when  he  felt  poorly,  she  could  persuade  him  to  see  a 
surgeon — he  had  always  been  afraid  of  appendicitis. 
But  that  would  be  worse  than  spying,  and  already  she 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  into  a  morass  of  deceit. 

That  evening,  Humphrey  was  taking  Sylvia  to  a 
theatre  and  they  would  not  be  back  before  midnight. 
It  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  doing  something — at  any 
rate  she  would  have  her  father  to  herself  and  possibly 
an  inspiration  of  some  sort  might  come. 

She  piled  his  plate  generously  with  meat  and 
vegetables,  hoping  that  he  would  protest  at  the 
quantity  and  refer  to  the  indigestion  upon  which  he 
had  so  often  moralized  in  the  past.  But  he  had  finished 
before  she  was  half  way  through  her  modest  helping. 

He  slapped  his  narrow  chest.  “I  suppose  it’s  this 
cold  weather,”  he  observed,  genially,  “but  I  feel 
wonderfully  fit .  .  .  and  I  thought  a  few  weeks  back 
that  I  was  getting  old  .  .  .  breaking  up  .  .  .” 
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“But  your  back  still  troubles  you,”  she  said  hope¬ 
fully. 

He  looked  puzzled. 

“That  pain,”  she  insisted.  “Don’t  you  remember  ? 
...  I  used  to  rub  it  with  embrocation.” 

“Oh  that  !”  he  said  scornfully.  “I  haven’t  felt  it 
for  weeks.” 

“That’s  splendid.”  The  tone  was  not  convincing 
and  the  dark  eyes  in  their  pale  setting  reproached  him. 

“You  know,  my  dear,  I  don’t  think  you  get  out 
enough,  you  are  looking  pale  and  tired.  I  don’t  like 
the  look  of  you  at  all  !” 

He  had  turned  the  tables  with  a  vengeance  and  Pat 
was  amused.  Perhaps  she  could  persuade  him  to  take 
her  up  to  see  Mr.  Webb  :  but  they  couldn’t  very  well 
change  places  in  the  consulting-room. 

“Shall  we  play  piquet  after  supper  ?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Pennyman  fidgeted  with  his  napkin  ;  he  was 
losing  his  self-confidence  again.  “I  rather  felt  like  a 
stroll,”  he  said. 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  come  with  you.  It  will  do  me 
no  end  of  good  ;  you’ve  just  said  so.” 

Mr.  Pennyman  seemed  to  shrivel  ;  he  became 
suddenly  more  insignificant  ;  a  crafty  look  came  into 
his  eyes. 

“You  can’t,”  he  said  in  a  frightened  whisper.  “You 
can’t  come.  There’s  the  table  to  clear,  and  I  don’t  like 
the  house  left  when  Sylvia’s  out.  She  might  come  back 
early  and  want  something.” 

“But  that’s  absurd  .  .  .”  Pat  began.  Then  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  him.  What  was  the  good  of 
taking  it  seriously  when  he  was  in  the  grip  of  this 
horrible  obsession  ?  And  there  was  something  else  he 
wanted  to  ask  her  ;  it  was  obvious  in  the  way  he  was 
playing  with  his  food,  in  his  preoccupation,  in  his 
halting  efforts  to  restore  harmony.  But  the  girl  would 
not  help  him ;  that,  at  least,  she  owed  to  her 
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self-respect.  In  silence  they  finished  the  meal  and  in 
silence  she  brought  in  his  coffee. 

“I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  wondered,  my  dear,  if  you  could 
let  me  have  ten  shillings  .  .  .  out  of  the  house-keeping 
money  ?  I  must  get  some  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  tobacco  when 
I’m  out.” 

Patricia  knew  that  the  tobacco-jar  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  was  practically  full.  Deceit,  always  contemptible, 
became  ludicrous  in  the  hands  of  so  inept  an  exponent. 
Of  course  she  might  hand  him  the  jar.  But  what  good 
would  it  do  ?  She  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
or  not  at  all.  Her  bag  was  on  the  table  :  she  took  out 
the  purse  and  gave  him  a  ten-shilling  note. 

Mr.  Pennyman’s  face  worked  spasmodically.  He 
was  an  emotional  man  and,  for  a  brief  moment,  felt 
compunction — a  desire  to  hand  back  the  note  and 
tell  her  all  about  it.  He  had  always  told  her  every¬ 
thing  in  the  old  days,  and  her  ready  acceptance  of  his 
lie  gave  him  the  feeling  that  it  wasn’t  quite  fair  to  Pat. 
Then  his  mind  wandered  to  the  ripe,  seductive  charms 
of  Lucille,  as  she  called  herself ;  and  he  crushed  the 
note  resolutely  into  his  pocket,  wondering  for  how  long 
the  girl  would  continue  to  be  kind  to  him  on  so  slender 
a  reward. 

“Don’t  sit  up,”  he  said.  “I  might  go  in  and  have  a 
chat  with  Budd.” 

Once  again  Patricia  followed  him  down  Newlands 
Park.  She  had  decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  head — 
anything  to  put  an  end  to  his  lies.  If  she  could  shock 
him  back  to  reason  it  might  be  possible  to  persuade 
him  to  see  Mr.  Webb.  She  felt  a  little  resentful  with 
Humphrey  for  having  allowed  things  to  go  so  far. 

Up  the  steps,  across  the  bridge  and  down  the  other 
side.  .  .  .  And  still  the  small  figure  was  bobbing  along 
ahead  and  still  it  was  alone.  Somebody  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  corner  by  St.  John’s  Church.  Pat  saw 
the  small  red  beret  flaming  under  a  street  lamp.  For 
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a  moment  the  girl  stood  facing  him  with  hands  behind 
her  back  and  a  question  on  her  painted  lips.  Manlike 
he  felt  in  every  pocket  but  the  right  one,  until  at  last 
he  discovered  the  crumpled  ten-shilling  note.  He 
was  abject  before  her,  but  the  girl  smiled  and  slipped 
her  hand  under  his  arm  :  “Come  along,”  she  said. 
Pat  crept  closer  as  they  approached  the  shops.  Now 
that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  There  were  so  many  people  about  : 
it  was  unthinkable  to  risk  a  brawl  with  the  baggage 
in  that  crowded  thoroughfare.  Besides,  he  might  take 
the  girl’s  part,  try  to  brazen  it  out.  What  could  she 
do  then  ?  She  felt  very  small,  helpless  and  insignificant 
— the  knowledge  that  right  was  on  her  side  seemed 
merely  incidental  and  without  any  practical  value. 
She  had  acted  on  an  impulse  and  without  any  fixed 
plan — a  stupid  thing  to  do,  she  realized  now. 

They  had  reached  the  cross-roads  by  the  police- 
station,  when  suddenly  the  girl  whispered  something 
in  his  ear  and  Mr.  Pennyman  looked  round.  He  saw 
Patricia  and  drew  instinctively  away  from  his  com¬ 
panion,  backing  towards  the  stream  of  traffic  behind 
him.  Pat  realized  his  danger  too  late.  “Take  care,” 
she  cried  out,  in  futile  response  to  a  conviction  of 
imminent  disaster.  .  .  .  There  was  a  harsh  whir  of 
machinery  ...  a  squeal  of  brakes  .  .  .  the  scuffle  of 
rubber  slipping  on  wet  asphalte  .  .  .  the  sideways 
lunge  of  a  car  out  of  control  .  .  .  the  crash  of  a  lamp- 
post  riven  from  its  base.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
shouting,  and  then  came  a  hush  as  they  lifted  Mr. 
Pennyman  from  the  gutter  and  laid  him  on  the  greasy 
pavement. 

Pat  noticed  a  very  large  policeman  with  a  fat  note¬ 
book  in  his  hand  :  his  cape  stood  out  stiffly  as  though 
moulded  in  metal.  He  was  pushing  people  away  with 
his  left  arm  .  .  .  away  from  where  she  was  sitting  on 
the  wet  pavement,  with  a  limp  head  resting  on  her 
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knee.  “Keep  back,”  she  kept  saying,  “keep  back  .  .  . 
give  him  air.” 

Suddenly  she  felt  the  head  move  ;  slowly  and 
uncertainly  it  revolved — to  and  fro,  backwards  and 
forwards.  Mr.  Pennyman  opened  his  eyes. 

“It  nearly  got  me,”  he  whispered.  “Oh  !  My  leg  !” 

“Don’t  try  to  move,”  she  said.  “The  car  knocked 
you  down.  They’ve  sent  for  a  doctor.” 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  he  implored.  “Not .  .  . 
hospital.” 

The  police  surgeon  was  young  and  self-confident. 
“Broken  right  femur,”  he  said  as  he  adjusted  an 
improvised  splint.  “It’s  only  a  simple  fracture  luckily.” 

“Can  he  go  home  ?” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “If  you  like  and 
there’s  anyone  to  look  after  him  properly.” 

So  Mr.  Pennyman  was  taken  home  in  the  ambulance. 

“Do  you  want  a  nurse  ?”  asked  the  youthful  doctor, 
when  they  had  put  the  patient  to  bed. 

“I  expect  I  can  manage,”  said  Patricia.  “You  see 
I’ve  done  a  good  deal  of  nursing  and  I  don’t  think  he’d 
like  a  stranger.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  respect.  “You’ve 
got  pluck,”  he  remarked.  “It  might  have  killed 
him.” 

“I  thought  it  had.”  For  the  first  time,  as  her  mind 
went  back  to  the  scene,  she  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  the  girl  in  the  red  beret  with  ten  shillings 
of  her  housekeeping  money.  It  had  all  come  about  so 
suddenly  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  think  of 
unessentials.  In  some  ways  it  had  been  more  like  a 
dream  than  anything  real — those  people  jostling  around 
her  on  the  pavement  had  no  substance,  her  skirt  had 
slipped  up  above  her  knee  ;  she  had  noticed  it  but 
made  no  effort  to  remedy  the  lapse.  Things  like  that 
are  unessentials — one  doesn’t  bother  about  clothes 
when  the  house  is  on  fire. 
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The  efficient  young  man  was  regarding  her  with  a 
professional  eye.  “Have  you  any  brandy  in  the 
house  ?”  he  asked.  “If  so  I  should  have  some.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she  said.  “I  hate  the  stuff  and 
I  feel  quite  all  right.  Even  a  broken  leg  may  have  a 
silver  lining.” 

“I’ll  write  to  Dr.  Budd  about  it,”  he  said,  grabbing 
at  the  skirts  of  professional  orthodoxy.  “Of  course  I 
can’t  go  on  attending  the  case.” 

Patricia  watched  him  depart.  He  provided  yet 
another  portrait  for  her  gallery  of  doctors.  As  she 
bolted  the  front  door,  she  realized  that  mischance  had 
provided  a  solution  for  Mr.  Pennyman’s  problems 
...  he  had  found  sanctuary — the  only  real  sanctuary 
for  reluctant  sinners. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Budd  called.  He  pulled  down 
the  bed  clothes  and  surveyed  the  handiwork  of  his 
youthful  colleague  ;  he  tapped  the  splint,  examined 
the  extension  and  tested  the  bandages. 

“Comfortable  ?”  he  asked. 

“Fairly,”  said  the  patient. 

He  turned  to  Pat.  “Can  you  manage  with  the  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  with  the  nursing  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “It’s  quite  easy.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  confessed,  as  he  shuffled 
downstairs,  “I  haven’t  had  much  to  do  with  fractures 
lately.”  He  plucked  irresolutely  at  some  outlying 
tufts  of  white  hair.  “Roberts  has  made  a  good  job  of 
it  so  far  ...  I  think  I’ll  ask  him  to  go  on,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

So  Dr.  Roberts  got  the  two  fragments  of  femur  into 
excellent  position  and  assured  himself  of  the  fact  with 
the  aid  of  a  portable  X-ray  apparatus.  He  presented 
Pat  with  a  print  of  the  result  in  which  the  bolts  and 
screws  of  his  apparatus  looked  far  more  convincing 
than  the  rather  shadowy  outline  of  bone,  which  he  had 
marked  at  the  critical  juncture  with  an  arrow.  He 
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insisted  on  calling  her  ‘nurse’  and  confounded  her 
with  unexpected  questions  and  complicated  instruc¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  she  thought  that  he  remained  an 
unnecessarily  long  time. 

Mr.  Pennyman’s  leg  prospered  but  his  lungs  were 
not  so  complacent.  He  developed  a  soft,  ineffectual 
cough  which  seemed  to  worry  his  medical  attendant. 

“Why  didn’t  you  keep  him  propped  up  like  I  told 
you  ?”  he  blustered. 

“I  did,”  said  Pat.  “Four  pillows  and  one  bolster.” 

“Then  he’s  no  business  to  have  ‘creps’  at  his  bases.” 

“Is  that  a  new  game  ?” 

“No.  Besides  he’s  too  young  for  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Is  that  why  he’s  getting  a  temperature  ?” 

“Yes.  He’s  got  a  patch  of  broncho-pneumonia.  .  .  . 
But  we’ll  soon  put  that  right,”  he  added,  the  optimism 
of  youth  reasserting  itself. 

The  following  day  he  proposed  that  Dr.  Budd  should 
see  the  patient  with  him.  Dr.  Budd  suggested  a  cylinder 
of  oxygen  in  case  it  was  needed.  Roberts  suggested 
trying  a  serum.  Mr.  Pennyman  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water  ;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  very  tired.  They 
both  suggested  a  night  nurse  and,  as  Patricia  had  not 
been  to  bed  for  four  days,  she  gave  in. 

Mr.  Pennyman  did  not  like  the  new  nurse  ;  she  was 
young  and  vivacious  but  she  wasn’t  Pat.  Sometimes 
he  babbled  in  his  sleep  ;  once  he  asked  her  if  ten 
shillings  would  do.  She  stroked  his  forehead  and  he 
tried  to  hit  her.  It  was  the  other  he  wanted.  He  liked 
to  hold  her  hand  ;  to  see  her  spreading  that  putty 
stuff  which,  she  told  him,  had  put  the  nose  of  a  linseed 
poultice  out  of  joint  ;  to  listen  to  her  voice.  A  restful 
person,  Pat.  Somehow  he  felt  safe  now  .  .  .far  safer 
than  when  he  was  well.  He  could  see  a  boat  floating 
on  a  lake  of  gold,  with  a  ball  of  fire  hanging  on  its 
rim.  There  was  a  man  in  the  boat,  a  black  silhouette 
against  the  crimson  glow.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe  and 
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fishing.  His  work  was  done.  “Peace  at  eventide.”  He 
had  often  sung  those  words  and  it  gave  him  a  curious 
satisfaction  to  say  them,  over  and  over  again.  His  leg 
was  stiff  and  he  was  very  short  of  breath.  But,  if  he 
shut  his  eyes,  there  was  that  chap  fishing  still.  He  had 
been  worried  about  something,  but  he  wasn’t  worried 
now.  Sick  people  don’t  worry,  they  only  have  to  lie 
still  and  do  what  they  are  told.  It’s  millionaires  that 
worry,  the  machinery  gets  into  their  heads  and  they 
commit  suicide. 

The  next  day  they  asked  Marable  to  come  down. 
Marable  came  ;  but  his  smile  was  only  for  the  old 
man.  Outside  the  bedroom  door  he  shook  his  head 
and  put  a  very  gentle  hand  on  Pat’s  shoulder.  “There 
are  more  solutions  than  one  to  most  problems,”  he 
said.  “But  some  are  harder  to  bear.” 

“You  mean  he  won’t  get  well.” 

He  nodded  and,  taking  her  arm,  led  her  down  to  the 
dining-room. 

“There  are  times,”  said  Marable,  “when  Nature 
can  be  very  brutal,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  it  applies  in 
this  case.  He’s  quite  happy.” 

Mr.  Pennyman’s  exit  was  no  more  dramatic  than 
his  life  had  been.  Hour  by  hour  he  became  a  little 
weaker,  found  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  breathe.  He 
seemed  to  be  shrinking.  Pat  was  constantly  by  his 
side  ;  he  liked  to  hold  her  hand.  Occasionally  he  said 
a  word  or  two,  but,  having  no  breath  to  spare,  he 
preferred  to  look  at  her  and  wonder  how  he  had  ever 
produced  anything  so  wonderful.  Towards  the  end, 
something  seemed  to  worry  him — in  his  eyes  was  a 
dim  repentance,  a  dull  regret  for  some  half-forgotten 
episode  ;  he  felt  that  there  was  something  he  wanted 
to  say  .  .  .  something  about  a  girl  in  a  red  beret.  But 
Pat  was  bending  over  her  work  :  he  could  hear  the 
soft  tap  of  the  wooden  needles. 

His  hand  moved  and  the  girl  looked  up. 
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“Sorry,”  he  gasped.  “Sorry,  Pat  !” 

She  slipped  down  by  the  bed  and  pressed  her  left 
hand  against  his  forehead. 

“Never  mind,”  she  said.  “I  understood.” 

She  felt  for  his  pulse.  The  thickened  artery  slipped 
to  and  fro  under  her  finger,  but  scarcely  a  flutter 
passed  down  the  rigid  tube. 

He  was  dying  :  she  knew  it  :  she  had  known  it 
ever  since  Marable’s  visit.  The  rapid  breathing  halted, 
for  a  moment  it  paused,  the  pulse  flickered.  .  .  . 
He  was  breathing  again.  “I  want .  .  .”  She  leant 
forward  to  catch  his  words.  “I  .  .  .  want .  .  .” 

His  head  rolled  sideways  ;  the  jaw  relaxed.  Patricia 
closed  his  eyes  very  gently. 


Sylvia  did  not  go  to  the  funeral  ;  she  could  claim 
the  full  privileges  of  a  convalescent.  Humphrey  went 
in  a  well-worn  silk  hat,  a  tail  coat  and  his  evening 
trousers.  They  looked  less  respectable  in  daylight. 
Patricia  was  in  grey. 

“Earth  to  earth.” 

Pat  felt  that  perhaps  after  all  it  was  better  so. 
Humphrey  felt  definitely  relieved. 

A  few  spectators  hung  on  the  fringe  of  the  small 
party,  held  by  that  strange  attraction  which  the 
inevitable  must  ever  exercise  upon  its  victims.  As  they 
turned  away,  a  girl  in  a  black  beret  slipped  to  the  edge 
of  the  grave.  In  her  hand  was  a  bunch  of  white 
violets.  She  dropped  it  softly  on  the  coffin  and  dis¬ 
appeared  amongst  the  tomb-stones. 


CHAPTER  I 


HERE  were  only  two  tables  in  the  accountancy 


department  of  Pilson  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  one  belonged 
to  the  chief  accountant  Humphrey  Bardon,  the  other 
to  his  assistant  Harry  Gastor.  Mr.  Pilson  was  dis¬ 
covering  that  a  modest  business  and  small  profits, 
which  kept  him  in  reasonable  comfort  in  his  Putney 
Hill  residence,  were  more  satisfactory  than  a  more 
ambitious  undertaking  which  involved  him  in  a  maze 
of  taxes  and  supertaxes,  shipping  worries,  transport 
difficulties,  regulations,  duties,  prohibitions,  inhi¬ 
bitions,  dyspepsia  and  sleepless  nights.  He  had  done 
his  best  for  the  commerce  of  his  country  and  the 
country  had  shown  no  gratitude.  Better  far  to  cut  the 
business  to  his  immediate  requirements  and  invest 
the  spare  capital.  Such  was  Mr.  Pilson’s  present 
philosophy  and  its  outcome  could  be  seen  in  his 
accountancy  department  where  either  Humphrey  or 
Gastor  was  constantly  short  of  work.  It  was  quite  a 
safe  policy,  for  the  business  was  old  and  well  established 
and  his  old  clientele  would  not  forsake  him. 

Humphrey  was  not  in  favour.  Mr.  Pennyman  had 
developed  a  fatal  taste  for  procrastination  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life.  “Never  do  to-day  what  you 
can  put  off  to  to-morrow,”  had  been  his  comfortable 
motto.  Humphrey  found  himself  involved  in  a  futile 
struggle  to  hide  from  the  Chief’s  eyes  the  patent  signs 
of  Mr.  Pennyman’s  incompetency.  He  did  not  reason 
about  it.  Sylvia  was  his  wife,  her  father  was  dead,  and 
the  least  he  could  do  was  to  guard  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Pilson  was  a  just  man  and  he  was  inclined  to 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  Humphrey’s  pious  fraud.  “But 
why,”  he  wondered,  “hadn’t  Bardon  prevented  it  all  ?” 
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He  felt  that  his  clemency  to  the  old  man  merited  some¬ 
thing  more  than  it  had  received.  Gastor,  he  thought, 
had  been  very  decent  about  the  whole  business  for  he 
had  often  expressed  his  willingness  to  work  overtime 
in  order  to  put  things  right. 

The  more  Mr.  Pilson  saw  of  Harry  Gastor  the  more  he 
liked  him.  He  discovered  that  he  could  play  golf  and, 
one  Saturday,  invited  him  down  to  the  club  for  a  game. 
Mr.  Pilson  possessed  a  modest  but  cherished  handicap 
of  18,  Harry  a  more  honourable  and  constant  one  of 
15.  It  had  been  a  needle  match  which  Mr.  Pilson  won 
on  the  last  green.  As  every  golfer  knows,  the  matter 
could  not  rest  there  ;  other  games  followed,  until  the 
Chief  realized  that  they  were  a  well  matched  pair. 
After  a  few  months  Harry  Gastor  was  duly  proposed, 
seconded  and  elected.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Melton  Golf  Club. 

In  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Club  House,  with  a 
well-earned  victory  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Pilson  expanded. 
He  realized  the  merits  of  his  youthful  opponent  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  popular  with  the  other  members. 
Sometimes  he  even  discussed  the  business,  as  they 
performed  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  royal  and  ancient 
game. 

“I  sometimes  feel  that  I  don’t  quite  understand 
Bardon,”  he  said,  one  day,  as  they  were  waiting  to 
drive  off  at  the  third  tee. 

The  two  miniature  figures  on  ahead  were  almost  out 
of  range.  Gastor  paused,  poised  immobile  on  one  foot, 
whilst  his  Chief  drove  off.  They  watched  the  flight 
of  the  ball. 

“A  bad  kick  that,”  said  Harry.  “I  thought  it  would 
just  miss  the  bunker.  Bardon,”  he  agreed,  “is  not 
altogether  easy  to  understand.” 

He  teed  his  ball  and  drove  off.  “Pushed  out  a  bit,” 
said  his  opponent  with  satisfaction.  But  it  wasn’t. 
Harry  was  a  very  good  fifteen.  The  ball  curved  gently 
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to  the  left  as  it  flew,  landed  on  the  fairway  and  ran 
twenty  yards. 

“Ump  !”  grunted  Mr.  Pilson  as  his  caddie  ostenta¬ 
tiously  produced  the  niblick. 

“A  lucky  one  that,”  said  Harry.  “I  just  got  my 
right  hand  over  in  time.”  They  proceeded  down  the 
hill,  followed  by  their  diminutive  henchman — second 
class  caddies  to  match  Mr.  Pilson’s  economy  and 
Harry  Gastor’s  necessity. 

“But  he’s  a  good  chap,”  the  young  man  went  on, 
“conscientious,  hardworking  and  all  that .  .  .” 

It  was  a  testimonial  which  would  have  damned 
St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Pilson  wondered  if  he  were  allow¬ 
ing  young  Gastor  to  become  too  familiar  :  this 
appraisal  of  Humphrey  Bardon  by  a  subordinate 
jolted  his  sense  of  propriety. 

“I  admire  your  loyalty  to  a  colleague,”  he  said, 
with  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm. 

The  next  hole  was  a  short  one  over  water,  and,  for 
once,  Mr.  Pilson  kept  neither  his  eye  nor  his  mind  on 
the  ball.  With  a  dreary  splash  a  new  “Dunlop” 
plunged  into  the  depths. 

“Damn  !”  said  Mr.  Pilson.  “That’s  what  comes  of 
thinking  of  other  things,  I  always  put  down  an  old 
ball  here.” 

He  teed  a  battered  “Nimble”,  which  his  caddie 
had  found,  and  debited  the  “Dunlop”  to  Humphrey 
Bardon’s  account. 

“It  isn’t  exactly  loyalty,”  Gastor  went  on,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  other’s  irritation,  “I  think  he’s  clever  enough 
to  do  something  really  big  if  he  had  time  to  give  his 
mind  to  it.” 

“Oh,  the  literary  stuff  !” 

“There’s  plenty  of  money  in  it.” 

It  was  Pilson’s  day  off.  Gastor  won  by  five  and 
four — he  meant  the  boss  to  have  something  to  remem¬ 
ber  Bardon  by. 
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The  victor  had  a  gin  and  tonic  and  the  vanquished 
a  double  whisky  and  soda. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Pilson  went  over  the 
salaries  of  his  staff  with  a  blue  pencil.  If  any  adjust¬ 
ment  were  required  that  “Dunlop”  would  not  lack 
significance. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


SYLVIA  BARDON  was  no  longer  an  invalid,  but 
she  was  learning  something  of  the  domestic  trials 
incidental  to  higher  education  and  herd  emancipation. 
Never  very  patient,  she  now  was  faced  by  the  fact 
that  she  no  longer  had  a  valid  excuse  for  irritability. 
Sometimes,  she  looked  back  regretfully  to  the  time 
when  her  aching  limbs  could  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins  :  it  was  as  though  some  titanic  force  had  swept 
away  her  safe  harbourage  leaving  her  derelict  upon  a 
sea  beset  with  human  problems  and  dark  with  impend¬ 
ing  responsibilities.  But  the  vision  of  Helen  Aston 
brought  her  back  to  reason  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
great  good  fortune.  Year  by  year  she  would  have 
become  more  and  more  like  that. 

One  willing  slave  she  could  bend  to  her  desire  and, 
though  they  were  not  rich,  his  income  was  sufficient 
for  the  two  of  them.  Her  father  had  not  left  much 
money  and  the  lion’s  share  had  gone  to  Patricia  who 
had  sold  the  house  and  taken  a  post  of  some  sort.  Life 
could  be  very  trying  :  she  had  wanted  Pat  to  live  with 
them.  But  Gebby  was  still  available,  waiting,  watch¬ 
ing,  like  a  hungry  condor,  until  some  catastrophe 
placed  Sylvia  in  her  power  again.  “You  can  always 
look  upon  The  Cedars  as  your  home,”  she  had  once 
said.  And  the  offer  still  stood.  “The  south  room 
looks  out  on  the  tennis  court  and  rhododendron 
shrubbery.  It’s  kept  for  you,  my  dear,”  she  told 
Sylvia  in  a  more  detailed  invitation  which  followed 
later,  after  the  first  serious  row  with  Humphrey. 
Those  rhododendrons  seemed  so  remote  from  five 
hundred  a  year  and  a  fish  supper  at  seven  o’clock. 
She  pictured  life  at  The  Cedars  with  six-course  dinners, 
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well-trained  servants,  cocktails.  .  .  .  Even  if  Gebby 
became  unpleasantly  possessive  it  would  be  worth  it. 

Lately  Humphrey  had  been  a  very  dull  dog — 
brooding  and  irritable.  She  could  still  control  his 
moods,  draw  him  out  of  himself,  back  to  the  valley  of 
forgetfulness,  back  to  the  seductive  oblivion  of  her 
embrace.  But  did  she  want  to  ?  After  all,  she  had 
most  of  the  trouble — maids  who  gave  notice,  tuppenny 
ha’penny  bills,  touts,  canvassers,  cheap  stores,  dresses 
which  had  to  be  altered  at  home.  If  he  took  her  to 
a  theatre  or  picture  house,  it  was  always  the  cheaper 
seats.  And  he  was  saving.  Week  by  week  something 
went  into  Savings  Certificates.  Apparently  it  had  always 
been  a  mania  of  his — putting  something  by  against  a 
rainy  day.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  break  into 
that  small  reserve.  “We  may  want  it  one  day,”  was 
all  that  he  could  say. 

Sylvia,  who  had  been  six  weeks  without  a  maid, 
was  now  enjoying  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues.  The  girl  was  all  that  her  testimonials 
averred  ;  she  was  clean  and  tidy,  a  good  cook,  diligent, 
good-tempered  and  her  name  was  Daphne. 

It  was  a  feast  day.  There  was  a  big  charity  concert 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  eight  o’clock  ;  Humphrey 
and  Sylvia  were  going  ;  there  was  a  surprise  supper 
inspired  by  the  assurance  that  Daphne  would  cook  a 
pheasant  properly.  It  should  be  followed  by  a  trifle 
as  tipsy  as  cooking  sherry  could  make  it  and  washed 
down  by  a  bottle  of  Pommard.  Everything  should  be 
perfect  to-night.  They  would  have  tea  when  they 
came  home  and  a  real  coal  fire  in  their  bedroom. 

Humphrey  blew  his  wife  a  kiss  across  the  grotesque 
carcass  with  its  nodding  plume.  He  fancied  himself 
as  a  carver  and  his  opportunities  were  limited.  Sylvia’s 
helping  should  be  an  offering  fit  for  the  gods. 

“Daphne  hasn’t  brought  her  plate,”  he  remarked. 

“There  was  some  cold  mutton  left  over  at  lunch.” 
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Humphrey  looked  at  the  golden-brown  of  the  bird’s 
breast,  at  the  mounded  bread  crumbs  crisp  and 
yellow,  and  a  vague  repulsion  stirred  his  even  temper. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said  diffidently,  “that  the  best 
is  not  too  good  for  anyone  who  can  prepare  a  meal 
like  this.  Fancy  standing  over  this  for  hours,  and 
then  sitting  down  to  cold  mutton.” 

“Of  course  !  If  you  want  to  spoil  the  girl.” 

Humphrey  did.  Very  deliberately  he  dismembered 
a  wing  with  a  generous  annex  of  breast  for  Daphne’s 
plate.  “They  might  stay  longer,”  he  ventured  mildly. 
“After  all  when  a  girl’s  in  service  it’s  practically  her 
home.  She  becomes  one  of  the  family  so  to  speak.” 

“If  that’s  the  sort  of  rot  you  talk  I  don’t  wonder  you 
are  afraid  of  losing  your  job.” 

Humphrey  gave  Daphne  the  wing.  It  was  the  only 
satisfaction  he  could  offer  himself. 

But  Sylvia  was  not  going  to  have  a  good  evening 
spoilt.  This  was  not  the  time  for  tears  or  reprisals. 
She  held  out  the  olive  branch  in  a  glass  of  red  wine 
and  Humphrey  accepted  it  with  significant  meekness. 

“We  shall  be  in  between  half  past  ten  and  eleven,” 
she  told  Daphne.  “You  can  get  us  some  tea  then.” 

“Yes,  ’mm.” 

Humphrey  cleared  his  throat.  “Much  better  fun 
to  make  it  for  ourselves,  Syl,”  he  suggested.  “She 
can  put  the  kettle  on  the  trivet  in  our  bedroom  and 
we  can  undress  whilst  the  tea’s  brewing.” 

Sylvia  smiled  graciously.  “Very  well,”  she  said. 
“Then  you  needn’t  wait  up,  Daphne.” 

The  concert  was  a  success.  The  tea  was  a  success. 
The  fire  was  a  success.  It  burnt  bravely  until  five 
o’clock  and  then,  with  a  last  expiring  flicker,  died.  In 
the  morning  only  ashes  remained. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


PATRICIA  sold  number  62  Vicarsthorpe  Road  and 
found  herself  the  proud  possessor  of  £120  a  year 
and  a  job.  An  old  lady,  who  happened  to  be  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Marable,  was  going  to  Italy  and  wanted 
a  companion.  Pat  got  the  post.  It  was  exactly  what 
she  needed — to  get  away  from  it  all,  from  Humphrey, 
from  Sylvia,  from  Sydenham  ;  to  find  sunlight,  new 
interests  and  scenes  ;  to  rebuild  herself  in  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  so  much  depended  upon  her  companion 
and,  for  that,  she  must  rely  upon  Dr.  Marable. 

“Shall  I  like  her  ?”  she  asked. 

Marable  pondered.  “She  reads  her  Bible  and  plays 
piquet,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“Then  I  think  I’ll  go  and  see  her.” 

“Pure  sentiment,”  he  chaffed.  “I  suppose  if  I  added 
that  she  keeps  her  handkerchiefs  in  lavender  you’d 
take  a  taxi.” 

“She  sounds  nice.” 

“Don’t  mention  vivisection.  It’s  a  very  sore  subject, 
almost  the  only  thing  that  annoys  her.  You  see  a 
friend  with  more  heart  than  head  had  persuaded  her 
to  leave  some  money,  a  thousand  I  think  it  was,  to  the 
Society.  Then  she  got  ill  and  mentioned  it  to  me.  As 
you  know,  I’m  a  mild,  inoffensive  person  but  it  made 
me  talk.  .  .  .  Well  the  end  of  it  was  that  she  gave  it 
to  our  Cancer  Research  Department  instead,  and 
then  she  discovered  that  her  friend  had  more  tongue 
than  either  heart  or  head,  so  they  parted.” 

So  Patricia  went  to  see  Mrs.  Somcrhay  who  was 
staying  at  the  De  Quincy  Private  Hotel,  S.  Kensington. 
“Sit  down,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as  she  took  Marable’s 
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letter.  “We  are  not  quite  strangers.  He  told  me  some¬ 
thing  about  you  when  I  was  ill.  You  had  a  sister  with 
that  funny  disease  of  his.” 

She  read  the  letter  and  dropped  it  in  her  lap.  Then, 
very  deliberately,  she  adjusted  her  distance  glasses 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  candidate.  It  was  like 
having  a  portrait  taken  :  Pat  felt  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  look  pleasant  or,  at  any  rate,  do  her  best  to 
justify  Dr.  Marable’s  testimonial.  For  three  minutes, 
by  the  heavy  marble  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  Mrs. 
Somerhay  regarded  her  visitor  without  making  any 
remark.  She  was  a  pink  and  white  lady,  with  snow 
white  hair,  a  shell-pink  complexion,  and  fragile, 
transparent  hands.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk,  cut  to 
perfection  to  her  slight  figure. 

“Do  you  want  any  references  ?”  she  asked  suddenly. 
Patricia  started.  It  was  such  an  unexpected  end  to  the 
scrutiny. 

The  old  lady  laughed.  “I’m  not  mad,”  she  said. 
“Why  shouldn’t  you  ?  You  know  less  about  me  than  I 
do  about  you.” 

“You  read  the  Bible  and  play  piquet.  That  tells  me 
a  good  deal.” 

“I  shall  have  to  change  my  doctor.” 

“But  it’s  quite  a  nice  testimonial,”  said  Pat,  feeling 
suddenly  very  much  at  home. 

“Well,  I  go  to  the  Derby,  too,  and  put  half-a- 
sovereign  on  a  horse.  It’s  great  fun,  but  I  never  win 
anything.” 

“Then  you  think  .  .  .” 

“Of  course  I  do,  child.  And  I  shall  make  you  take 
claret  for  dinner.  You  look  as  though  you  want 
it.” 

“What  are  my  duties  ?” 

“Just  to  be  yourself.  Sometimes  you  can  read  the 
Bible  to  me.  I  like  the  battles.  And,  of  course,  piquet 
wants  two.  I  generally  have  a  courier  when  I  travel, 
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but  he’s  only  got  one  eye.  There’s  my  dressing-case, 
though.  You’ll  have  to  look  after  that.  It’s  got  a 
cameo  in  it  I  rather  prize.” 

One  day  Pat  went  to  thank  Dr.  Marable.  But  he 
only  stormed  at  her  :  “Wasting  a  busy  man’s  time  with 
nonsense  like  that.  Gratitude  !  It’s  the  last  straw  for 
the  philanthropic  camel.  One  day  I  shall  write  a 
monograph  on  the  virtue  of  ingratitude.  It’ll  have 
an  enormous  sale.” 

“But  I’m  going  abroad,  I  couldn’t  leave  England 
without  seeing  you.” 

He  pinched  her  cheek. 

“Put  on  a  little  more  flesh,”  he  said.  “Then  I  shall 
know  you  are  grateful.” 

“Good-bye,”  said  Pat. 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Muffet,  and  don’t  forget  the  curds 
and  whey.” 


For  the  next  six  months  Patricia  lived  in  a  land  of 
dreams.  Always  a  lover  of  elemental  beauty  she  stored 
her  mind  with  pictures — skies  with  the  even  blueness 
of  a  thrush’s  egg,  vine-clad  hillsides  splashed  with 
purple  shadows,  lakes  slumbering  under  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  gentle  slopes  specked  with  toy 
houses,  cowbells  tinkling  melodiously  at  eventide.  On 
a  receptive  mind  such  impressions  stamp  themselves 
indelibly  ;  they  assume  a  permanence  denied  to 
material  possessions  ;  they  are  always  available. 

The  more  she  saw  of  Esther  Somerhay  the  more  she 
liked  her  and  the  more  she  appreciated  the  eternal 
youth  which  pervaded  that  fragile  body. 

“I  don’t  believe  you’ll  ever  grow  up,”  she  said  one 
day,  when  they  returned  to  their  hotel  after  an  evening 
at  some  obscure  casino. 

“Music,  lights  and  irresponsible  youth,”  said  the  old 
lady.  “Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  sponge  as  though  I  can 
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absorb  it  all  and  defy  time  ;  then  I  get  a  pain  in  my 
knuckles  and  ring  for  a  cup  of  Bengers  and  some 
thermogene.” 

Sometimes  she  would  talk  of  Marable,  of  his  unsel¬ 
fishness  and  enthusiasm.  “I  suppose  the  world  will 
never  really  understand  the  medical  profession,”  she 
soliloquized.  “Indeed,  how  can  it  ?  Every  doctor  is 
half  a  saint  and  half  a  humbug — he  owes  the  first  to 
the  nature  of  his  work  and  the  second  to  the  nature  of 
his  patients.  Playing  with  the  mysteries  of  life,  the 
intricacies  of  a  human  mind,  they  must  feign  omnis¬ 
cience,  or  fail.  No  patient  is  ever  tolerant  of  a  doctor 
who  hesitates.  Now,  when  Dr.  Marable  says  he  doesn’t 
know,  it’s  a  challenge,  not  a  confession  of  weakness— 
as  though  he  were  saying  :  ‘Yes,  /  don’t  ;  and  I  defy 
anyone  to  do  better.’  Perhaps  that’s  why  his  patients 
trust  him.” 

“Once  upon  a  time  I  told  him  I  didn’t  approve  of 
vivisection.  My  dear  !  It  was  simply  awful.  He 
walked  up  and  down,  and  talked  and  thumped  the 
table  and  hurled  statistics  at  me  until  I  wondered 
what  was  coming  next.  ‘You’ve  recovered,’  he  said. 
‘You  think  it’s  my  doing.  It’s  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  me  ;  it’s  the  result  of  years  of  experimental 
work  .  .  .  accumulated  knowledge.  Why,  the  very 
drug  I  treated  you  with  could  not  be  standardized 
without  animals.  Every  diabetic  in  the  land  ought  to 
go  on  his  knees  and  thank  God  for  animal  experiments  ; 
every  cretin  restored  to  sanity  ought  to  build  an  altar 
in  its  honour  ;  celestial  choirs  of  cherubs  chant  praises 
for  the  salvation  of  countless  children  saved  from  the 
clutches  of  diphtheria.’  My  dear  he  was  dynamic. 
All  my  pet  illusions  shattered  .  .  .” 

Occasionally  Pat  heard  from  Sylvia — -the  short, 
stereotyped  communications  bred  of  an  environmental 
inferiority  complex,  almost  as  though  her  good  fortune 
must  have  rendered  her  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
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trivial  routine.  She  resented  this  aspersion  on  her 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  welfare  ;  it  seemed  a 
poor  reward  for  the  past,  and  what  she  read  between 
the  lines  made  her  vaguely  uneasy  for  the  future. 
The  shadow  lying  across  those  pages  seemed  to  deepen 
week  by  week. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


MR.  PILSON  was  worried.  “Where,  in  this 
damned  world,”  he  asked,  “does  one  find  either 
gratitude  or  honesty  ?” 

Harry  Castor  adjusted  his  features  to  the  impending 
crisis.  When  the  boss  felt  like  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  contradicted  ;  he  wanted  to  have  his  pessimism 
confirmed  or  even,  if  possible,  amplified. 

“Where  ?”  echoed  the  sycophant,  being  ignorant  of 
the  context  of  the  tirade,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
extending  its  philosophical  field. 

“This  Southington  firm,  Gattle  and  Post,”  Pilson 
went  on  with  growing  resentment,  “have  made  up 
their  mind  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  go  bankrupt 
.  .  .  after  all  we’ve  done  to  keep  them  going,  too.” 

“Bardon  has  been  handling  their  account,”  said 
Harry.  “There  must  have  been  something  to 
show  .  .  .” 

“Show  !  Of  course  there  must  have  been,”  Pilson 
growled,  transferring  his  resentment  from  Gattle  and 
Post  to  Humphrey  Bardon.  “Then  something  might 
have  been  done  in  time.  A  dreamer’s  no  good  in  a 
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crisis. 

He  told  Humphrey  this,  and  more,  in  language 
which  did  not  compromise,  and  sent  him  to  Southing¬ 
ton  for  a  week  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  of  the 
situation. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  husband’s  absence  Sylvia 
sent  Daphne  home  and  went  to  stay  at  The  Cedars. 
The  girl  had  sneezed  once  or  twice  and,  as  Sylvia  told 
Humphrey  in  her  next  letter,  she  did  not  want  to  have 
an  invalid  on  her  hands  whilst  he  was  away. 
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So  Humphrey  found  Lady  Gebbarde’s  long  nose 
intruding  into  the  complicated  accounts  of  Messrs. 
Gattle  and  Post ;  and  as,  hour  by  hour,  he  plumbed 
more  accurately  the  depths  of  their  insolvency,  so, 
evening  by  evening,  he  realized  more  clearly  that 
his  hold  both  upon  his  home  life  and  his  business 
career  was  slipping,  becoming  scarcely  less  precarious 
than  the  financial  position  of  this  incompetent  firm. 
If  he  lost  his  job  there  were  three  hundred  Savings 
Certificates  to  keep  them  until  he  found  something 
else  to  do.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  Sylvia. 
She  would  never  understand  and  it  would  only  make 
the  Gebbarde  woman  more  inevitable  than  ever. 


There  is  nothing  so  eloquent  as  contrast  ;  it  may 
raise  a  triviality  to  the  sublime  or  cast  mediocrity 
to  the  bottomless  pit.  Sylvia  had  always  been  vaguely 
dissatisfied  with  her  surroundings  :  something  was 
lacking,  but  her  experience  was  insufficient  to  give 
substance  to  her  ambition.  Number  62  Vicarsthorpe 
Road  had  always  seemed  to  her  childish  fancy  less 
desirable  than  the  houses  on  Sydenham  Hill.  She 
had  noticed,  in  her  perambulations,  that  here  she 
had  to  be  content  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  oval 
gravel  drives,  circular  rose  beds,  imposing  double 
doors,  garages,  and  gardeners  who  obviously  were 
not  the  hirelings  of  a  day.  The  children  who  burst 
riotously  from  this  imposing  solitude  possessed  nurses 
in  uniform  and  toys  which  she  had  imagined  were 
made  for  shop-window  display  only — toy  motor¬ 
cars,  gigantic  elephants. 

Too  well  Sylvia  remembered,  at  a  Christmas  party 
given  by  the  church,  telling  a  lady  from  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  district  who,  attracted  by  her  dainty  beauty, 
had  taken  the  child  upon  a  silken  lap,  that  she  lived 
at  “Vicistorpe  woad”.  It  was  the  end  of  romance. 
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“Oh,  Lower  Sydenham  !”  said  the  lady,  placing  her 
hurriedly  on  the  ground  as  though  wet  drawers  must 
be  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  such  surroundings. 
But  now,  admitted  as  an  honoured  guest  to  The  Cedars, 
she  felt  she  might  almost  turn  up  her  shapely  nose  and 
say  :  “Oh,  Sydenham  Hill”.  For  the  Sydenham  Hill 
of  to-day  is  not  as  the  Sydenham  Hill  of  yesterday  : 
it  has  lost  caste,  being  engulfed  in  the  backwash  of 
a  retreating  aristocracy  which  has  fled  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  leaving  its  mansions  to  the  architectural 
opportunism  of  a  generation  which  prefers  flats  to 
homes  and  picture  palaces  to  cathedrals. 

So  Sylvia  dressed  for  dinner  and,  though  she  smelt 
slightly  of  naphthalene  balls,  the  reflection  from  the 
great  mirror  in  the  hall  gave  her  satisfaction.  She 
was  made  for  a  nobler  destiny  than  Humphrey  could 
ever  offer.  Lady  Gebbarde,  coming  down  the  broad 
staircase,  caught  the  glance  and  she  smiled.  “You 
look  beautiful,  my  dear,”  she  said.  “A  bright  gem 
in  a  fair  setting.  Welcome  to  The  Cedars.” 

Her  hand  strayed  down  the  white  softness  of  the 
girl’s  arm  with  the  lingering  appreciation  of  a  con¬ 
noisseur.  “There  are  cocktails  in  the  lounge,”  she 
said. 

Her  ladyship  was  wearing  a  heavy  cerise  velvet, 
loosely  draped  around  the  bony  framework  of  her 
massive  figure.  She  took  the  girl’s  arm  and  piloted 
her  towards  the  introductory  stimulus  of  a  sweet 
Martini.  There  was  a  generous  log  fire  in  the  hall, 
and,  above  it,  the  portrait  of  a  man  with  trim  mutton- 
chop  whiskers,  a  bald  head  and  mild,  frightened 
eyes. 

“My  husband,”  said  Lady  Gebbarde.  And  as 
they  passed  across  the  hall  the  sad  eyes  followed 
Sylvia  with  a  mute  appeal.  Possibly  he  found  the 
furnace  below  his  truncated  form  too  realistic  to  be 
pleasant. 
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“My  husband  was  connected  with  the  A.G’s 
department  during  the  Great  War,”  her  hostess 
informed  her. 

The  house  was  a  fairyland  to  Sylvia.  She  had 
never  seen  such  a  place  before  ;  the  dining-room 
with  its  shaded  lights,  gleaming  silver  and  dim 
recesses  ;  the  resplendent  footman  like  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  despotism  of  a  sinister  and  decrepit  ogre  in 
black  who  handled  mystic  bottles  with  pious  adoration 
and  offered  their  contents  as  an  oblation  to  the  gods. 
Such  ritual  was  reserved  for  visitors — but  Sylvia 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  this.  When  she 
was  alone  Lady  Gebbarde  had  a  pot  of  tea  and, 
perhaps,  a  kipper  in  the  seclusion  of  her  boudoir, 
for  she  found  it  hard  to  break  away  from  old 
habits. 

Why  she  kept  her  present  staff  she  found  difficult 
to  explain  ;  they  ate  their  heads  off,  sniggered  at  her 
deceptions  and  did  little  work,  as  she  fully  realized. 
But  they  never  gave  notice  and  were  there  if  required  ; 
the  money  had  to  be  spent  somehow  and  she  hated 
changes.  It  was  the  ritual  which  had  helped  Sir 
Christopher  over  the  edge  of  Goodge  Street  platform 
and  she  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it.  That 
evening  she  would  have  preferred  a  cosy  supper  with 
her  guest  in  some  more  intimate  apartment,  but  she 
knew  her  Sylvia  and  was  taking  no  risks. 


At  eleven  o’clock  that  night  Humphrey  Bardon, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  an  iron  bedstead,  with  a  sagging 
chain  mattress,  in  a  miniature  bedroom  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  second-rate  commercial  hotel  at  South¬ 
ington,  was  gazing  at  a  picture  on  the  wall.  It 
depicted  a  wrecked  and  dismasted  trawler  on  a 
desolate  shore.  He  was  bitterly  cold  but  too  apathetic 
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to  get  undressed  ;  his  head  was  entangled  in  figures 
which  seemed  to  offer  no  possible  solution  to  the 
financial  problems  of  Messrs.  Gattle  and  Post.  In 
all  the  statements  received  in  London  there  had 
been  no  hint  of  such  a  debacle,  beyond  the  fact,  already 
known  to  Mr.  Pilson,  that  one  of  their  best  clients 
had  let  them  down.  In  his  pocket  was  a  letter  from 
Sylvia  saying  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  Lady 
Gebbarde.  The  gas  went  out.  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  a  shilling  but  failed  to  find  one.  He 
undressed  and  crawled  into  bed  in  the  dark. 


Patricia  Pennyman  stood  on  the  balcony  outside 
her  bedroom  window  and  looked  at  the  lights  of  the 
great  city  crouching  at  her  feet.  It  was  alive.  Vast 
illuminated  serpents  trailed  hither  and  thither  in 
curves  and  bold  straight  lines,  but  always  jostling  one 
another  as  they  passed.  It  was  a  restless  world  but 
she  had  found  peace. 

She  looked  up.  A  shooting  star  traversed  the 
spangled  bowl  ;  a  point  of  gleaming  light  poised  and 
fell  headlong  towards  the  nothingness  beyond.  Some¬ 
where  a  man  was  singing  in  a  soft  husky  tenor  to  a 
guitar  accompaniment.  He  was  calling  to  the  stars 
to  testify  to  his  constancy,  but  they  only  twinkled, 
for  they  knew.  Love  is  so  often  but  a  flower,  to  be 
plucked,  enjoyed  and  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap 
of  life.  Patricia  looked  at  her  watch.  Twelve  o’clock  ! 
Time  to  go  to  bed. 


Sylvia  Bardon  lazily  took  stock  of  her  surroundings. 
The  fire,  neatly  piled,  would  flicker  through  the 
night ;  the  guard  would  draw  criss-cross  patterns  on 
the  white  ceiling  when  she  put  the  light  out.  She 
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fingered  the  rich  eiderdown  and  tested  the  yielding 
firmness  of  the  box  mattress.  The  heavy  blue  cur¬ 
tains,  snugly  drawn,  shielded  her  from  the  boisterous 
wind  which  was  shaking  the  rhododendrons.  With 
a  sigh  of  contentment  she  switched  off  the  light, 
snuggled  down  in  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


“TF  Bardon  has  to  go,”  said  Harry  Gastor,  cutting 
^  himself  a  generous  helping  of  cold  bacon,  “he 
won’t  find  it  easy  to  get  another  job.” 

“It  isn’t  your  fault  if  he’s  a  fool.” 

“But  he  isn’t  a  fool.  It’s  only  that  he  carries  too 
much  ballast  and  in  a  storm  it’s  apt  to  shift.  There’ve 
been  one  or  two  hurricanes  in  our  office  lately  and  the 
old  man’s  trimming  his  sails.” 

For  a  moment  fear  flickered  in  the  wrinkled  face 
of  Mrs.  Gastor.  She  licked  her  dry  lips. 

“But  you  are  all  right,  Harry  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  expect  so.  He’ll  have  to  keep  an 
accountant  even  if  he  does  cut  things  down  a  bit. 
And  he  doesn’t  like  Bardon  much.” 

The  old  lady  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

“Make  sure,  Harry,  make  sure.  Don’t  take  any 
risks.  Don’t  be  a  fool  like  your  father  was.” 

Harry  Gastor  was  not  as  confident  as  he  sounded. 
Pilson  had  always  been  a  stickler  for  seniority  and 
he  was  essentially  a  just  man.  It  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  allow  his  enthusiasm  for  golf 
to  influence  his  decision.  He  had  always  appreciated 
Humphrey’s  reliability  and  realized  that  lately  there 
had  been  outside  worries  to  distract  him.  Over  the 
matter  of  the  Southington  accounts  Gastor  realized 
that  his  chances  had  materially  appreciated  for  there 
must  have  been,  he  felt,  indications  which  Bardon 
ought  not  to  have  missed.  If  he  could  only  strike 
effectively,  now,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  settle  the 
matter — just  a  little  more  to  tilt  the  balance  in  his 
own  favour. 

But  Humphrey  was  getting  a  grip  of  himself  again. 
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Mr.  Pennyman  no  longer  intruded,  Sylvia  was  home 
again.  He  was  making  a  determined  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Pilson  of  his  efficiency.  The  little  bit  more 
might  not  be  quite  as  easy  as  Harry  Gastor  anticipated. 

Humphrey’s  report  of  the  Southington  tragedy 
had  pleased  Mr.  Pilson  and  it  offered  a  loophole  for 
recovering  some  of  his  losses.  This  morning  they 
had  been  closeted  together  for  two  hours  and  Harry 
Gastor  had  been  biting  his  nails,  wondering  what 
it  was  all  about.  He  could  see  his  chances  slipping 
away.  Presently  Bardon  came  back.  “Twenty  to,” 
he  said,  looking  at  the  clock.  He  went  to  the  safe 
and  took  out  some  papers.  “They’ll  just  catch  the 
country  post,”  he  remarked  as  he  sealed  the  envelope 
and  crossed  it  with  blue  pencil.  He  placed  it  in  the 
despatch  basket  and  went  out  of  the  room  again. 

Gastor  regarded  the  pile  of  letters  thoughtfully, 
then  he  picked  out  the  envelope,  crossed  the  room  to 
where  Bardon’s  overcoat  was  hanging  on  its  peg, 
and  placed  it  neatly  in  the  breast  pocket.  The  pocket 
was  deep  and  the  envelope  sank  out  of  sight.  He  went 
back  to  his  desk  and  rang  for  the  messenger. 

“You  might  get  the  letters  off  now,”  he  said, 
casually. 

When  Humphrey  returned  he  glanced  at  the  basket. 
“A  bit  early  to-day,”  he  remarked  and  went  out  to 
lunch.  Gastor  knew  that  it  was  just  a  chance,  but 
there  had  been  other  papers  in  the  pocket,  concert 
programmes  and  rubbish  which  showed  that  it  was 
rarely  explored  by  its  casual  owner.  The  counter¬ 
foils  of  registered  letters  were  his  job  and  Bardon  was 
unlikely  to  bother  about  them. 

As  he  was  going  home  the  following  evening, 
Humphrey  missed  his  cigarette-case.  He  searched 
in  all  the  usual  pockets — trousers,  jacket,  waistcoat 
and  finally  his  greatcoat.  In  the  breast  pocket  he 
was  surprised  to  feel  a  sealed  envelope.  Puzzled,  he 
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drew  it  out  .  .  .  and  his  world  collapsed  like  a 
pricked  bubble.  He  remembered  going  out  to  lunch 
.  .  .  putting  on  his  coat,  after  sealing  the  letter. 
But  surely  he  had  put  it  in  the  basket  !  It  had  been 
an  old  trick  of  his  to  take  out  important  letters  and 
post  them  himself.  But  he  had  never  done  it  recently, 
not  since  he  had  forgotten  that  other.  But  his  mind 
refused  to  convince  him  ;  he  was  too  worried,  for 
he  realized  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  He 
tried  to  recall  details  which  could  confirm  his  impression 
but  they  refused  to  come. 

The  time  of  grace  expired  at  four  o’clock,  and 
without  those  papers  the  people  at  Southington  could 
do  nothing.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  now 
and  that  was  to  let  his  chief  know  at  once.  Humphrey 
looked  at  his  watch.  Half-past  six,  and  Sylvia  would 
be  expecting  him  home  for  they  were  going  to  a  dance. 

She  greeted  him  gaily.  “I’ve  put  your  things  out, 
Hump.  You’ll  have  to  buck  up,  the  meal’s  at  seven.” 

“We  can’t  go  to  the  dance,”  he  said  miserably. 
“Something  terrible  has  happened.  A  most  important 
letter,  and  I  forgot  to  post  it.” 

He  held  it  up  for  her  to  see  and  the  seal  impressed 
her  with  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

“But  you  can  post  it  now.” 

“It’s  too  late.  I  must  let  Mr.  Pilson  know.” 

She  stood  before  him  like  a  sulky  child  dressed  up 
for  a  party.  “Can’t  you  telephone  or  leave  it  until 
to-morrow  ?” 

He  shook  his  head,  feeling  that  he  deserved  the 
worst  that  she  could  say.  “You  see  I  did  the  same 
once  before.” 

She  stamped  her  foot  and  he  noticed  that  she  was 
wearing  a  new  pair  of  silver  shoes. 

“This  is  what  comes  of  marrying  a  dreamer,”  she 
said.  “I  suppose  you’ll  get  the  sack  now.” 

“It’s  more  than  likely,”  Humphrey  agreed,  feeling 
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a  certain  satisfaction  in  making  her  share  his  anxiety. 

It  was  a  miserable  meal.  Affection  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Humphrey  Bardon  and  it  was  slipping  away 
from  him  in  the  general  landslide.  Even  as  she  sat 
there,  sulky  and  resentful,  he  felt  that  she  was  still 
desirable  but  infinitely  remote.  He  pondered  morosely 
over  the  gay  picture  she  had  painted  of  The  Cedars, 
and  wondered  what  he  would  soon  have  to  give  in 
exchange.  The  food  choked  him.  After  a  few  mouth¬ 
fuls  he  got  up,  kissed  her  unresponsive  cheek  and  went 
out. 

He  took  the  Underground  from  Victoria.  On  the 
platform  a  small  man  jostled  him  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  was  siezed  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  use  his 
strength,  to  seize  this  pigmy  and  crush  the  life  out  of 
his  body — anything  to  satisfy  the  surge  of  resentment 
which  was  choking  him.  Shock  had  numbed  his 
adaptability.  Only  one  thing  mattered— to  see  Mr. 
Pilson  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  it  over.  How  his 
chief  would  react  to  the  situation  he  did  not  pause  to 
consider  :  for  the  most  part  he  was  concerned  with 
the  probability  that  before  long  he  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  support  Sylvia  and  then  that  Gebbarde 
woman  would  have  her  way. 

He  was  sorry  that  Patricia  was  away,  for  he  had 
come  to  regard  her  as  a  mascot  with  power  to  influence 
his  future,  even  as  she  had  his  past.  In  such  a  crisis 
her  nimble  brain  might  find  some  way  to  circumvent 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  girl  he  loved  .  .  . 
the  bird  of  prey  hovering  with  talons  spread,  ready 
to  swoop.  Supposing  he  had  to  go  .  .  .  supposing 
Pilson  gave  him  the  sack.  Could  he  keep  it  from 
Sylvia  ?  Three  hundred  pounds  would  last  them 
for  six  months,  and,  in  the  interval,  something  might 
turn  up. 

He  reached  Mr.  Pilson’s  house  at  nine  o’clock. 
It  was  a  typical  Victorian  mansion,  standing  well 
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back  from  the  road  in  its  own  grounds  and  approached 
by  a  sweeping  gravel  drive  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
rockery.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  that  rockery, 
for,  at  a  bend  in  the  drive,  he  stumbled  painfully 
against  a  jutting  boulder.  The  pain  was  nothing, 
even  a  relief  after  the  mental  torment  of  the  last  two 
hours,  but  behind  all  was  an  apprehension  which 
focused  itself  upon  the  glaring  light  over  the  front 
door,  shedding  a  decreasing  radiance  on  the  frontage 
of  red  brick,  shading  to  insignificance  within  the  limits 
of  its  broad  expanse.  Mr.  Pilson  became  more 
formidable  behind  that  mask  of  bricks  and  mortar  : 
it  magnified  his  importance  and  his  power. 

Humphrey  pressed  the  bell  and  the  fact  that  no 
friendly  and  responsive  sound  reached  his  ear  only 
seemed  to  emphasize  his  insignificance.  What  was 
he  ?  But  a  suppliant  at  the  shrine  of  some  titanic 
deity  who  held  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Humphrey 
Bardon,  chartered  accountant,  and  Sylvia  his  wife. 
He  heard  no  noise  of  approaching  feet.  The  god  had 
nodded  and  the  portal  opened  wide.  But,  after  all, 
it  was  only  a  girl,  a  deft,  slim  Hebe,  in  cap  and  apron, 
with  dark  eyes  and  trim  ankles. 

“Is  Mr.  Pilson  in  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  Humphrey  appraisingly,  there 
was  the  wisdom  which  could  reject  or  accept  in  her 
glance. 

“Yes  .  .  .  but  .  . 

“It’s  important,”  he  urged.  “Very  important. 

'  I’m  .  .  .  one  of  his  .  .  .  accountants.” 

The  girl  took  his  hat  and  umbrella.  “Would  you 
like  to  leave  your  coat  ?”  she  asked. 

Humphrey  shook  his  head  and  followed  her  into 
a  room  of  indeterminate  category.  She  switched  on 
an  electric  fire  which  flickered  derisively. 

“If  you’ll  take  a  seat,  sir,  I’ll  tell  Mr.  Pilson.” 

In  three  minutes  the  girl  was  back  again  :  but,  to 
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Humphrey,  it  seemed  an  eternity  since  that  stove  had 
contributed  its  first  sardonic  wink  to  the  kaleidoscope 
of  his  emotions. 

He  followed  her  over  silent  carpets  to  the  library — 
volumes  climbing  to  the  ceiling,  a  green  leather  arm¬ 
chair  with  a  book-rest,  a  shaded  lamp,  a  cheerful 
coal  fire  and  an  insignificant  mortal  smiling  behind 
his  gleaming  monocle. 

Mr.  Pilson  rose  to  greet  him. 

“Nothing  serious,  Bardon,  I  hope,”  he  began, 
with  his  customary  dislike  of  any  formal  prelude. 

Humphrey  produced  his  envelope.  “I’m  sorry, 
sir,  but  I  forgot  to  post  this.” 

Mr.  Pilson  subsided. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  quite  understand.” 

“I  must  have  put  it  in  my  pocket  instead  of  in  the 
basket.  I  found  it  there  this  evening.” 

“But  you  knew  how  urgent  it  was  ?” 

“Yes.” 

The  older  man  fumbled  for  his  cigarette-case. 
Humphrey  watched  him  take  out  a  cigarette,  strike 
a  match  and  light  it.  He  wondered  where  Mrs. 
Pilson  was  ;  for,  at  the  office,  the  boss  was  regarded 
as  a  married  man.  This  room  rather  suggested  the 
bachelor. 

“I’m  sorry  !”  Pilson  was  holding  the  cigarette  case 
towards  him. 

Humphrey  accepted  one.  It  would  be  easier  than 
sitting  there  doing  nothing. 

“Two  thousand  pounds  would  have  been  a  lot  of 
money  to  lose,”  said  Mr.  Pilson  reflectively.  “Especi¬ 
ally  as  business  is  now.” 

A  coal  fell  out  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pilson  picked  it  up 
with  the  brass  tongs  and  replaced  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyre. 

“In  a  way  it  makes  it  easier  for  me,”  he  went  on, 
choosing  his  words  carefully,  “to  tell  you  what  has 
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long  been  inevitable.  The  business  has  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  on  more  modest  lines.  We  shall  have  to  get 
along  with  a  smaller  staff.” 

“You  mean,  sir,  that  I  shall  have  to  go  ?” 

“In  three  months’  time,  yes.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
blame  yourself  unduly  for  this  lapse.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  made  no  difference.  I  heard,  just  before 
I  left  to-day,  that  we  should  have  been  too  late  in 
any  case.  The  news  of  their  position  has  become 
public  property.” 

Behind  his  words  Humphrey  could  detect  a  note  of 
relief.  It  had  been  the  toss  of  a  coin  between  him  and 
Gastor,  and  Fate  had  decided  in  favour  of  his  rival 
without  doing  any  violence  to  Mr.  Pilson’s  conscience. 

“Have  a  drink  ?” 

Humphrey  collected  his  vagrant  thoughts.  Plenty 
of  time  to  think  about  Sylvia  later  on  ;  plenty  of  time 
to  think  about  all  sorts  of  things  when  he  had  no 
work  to  do.  Three  months  !  Well,  that  was  fairly 
decent  of  old  Pilson  all  things  considered. 

He  got  up.  “No,  thank  you,  sir.  I  think  that 
I’ll  be  getting  home.” 

Mr.  Pilson  rang  the  bell.  “If  you  want  .  .  . 
references,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  .  .  .  But  I 
should  give  up  poetry  and  stuff  like  that  if  you  decide 
to  stick  to  business.” 

Suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  Humphrey  was 
suspicious  of  Harry  Gastor.  He  had  always  been 
inclined  to  make  capital  of  his  literary  ambitions. 
It  was  a  dirty  game,  and  such  a  man  was  quite  capable 
of  going  a  step  further.  Why  hadn’t  Gastor  noticed 
that  there  was  no  counterfoil  for  the  Southington 
registered  letter  ? 

On  the  way  home  his  mind  was  busy  turning  over 
every  possibility.  He  was  sure,  now,  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  putting  the  letter  in  the  basket,  just  before  he 
went  out  of  the  room.  When  he  came  back  the  letters 
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had  gone.  Could  he  prove  it  ?  Without  proof  he 
could  do  nothing,  only  make  matters  more  trying 
during  the  remaining  three  months.  In  any  case, 
Pilson  had  given  no  hint  that  the  episode  had  influenced 
his  decision.  It  was  something  which  was  inevitable  ; 
but  the  scales,  so  delicately  balanced,  had  tilted  in 
favour  of  Harry  Gastor.  That  was  all. 

Patricia  might  have  suggested  something  but  she 
was  away  in  Italy  enjoying  herself.  He  would  have  to 
fight  his  battles  alone  this  time.  Always  the  two  of 
them  in  his  mind — Sylvia,  his  wife,  and  Patricia,  who 
possessed  some  quality  which  the  other  lacked.  Of 
course  he  didn’t  love  her  ;  it  was  something  quite 
different.  She  was  like  a  quiet  harbour  to  which 
fishing  boats  could  return  when  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  when  things  had  gone  badly.  In  that  quiet 
haven,  with  the  twinkling  lights  climbing  up  the  hill¬ 
side,  man  could  rest  ;  forgetful  for  a  moment  of  the 
call  of  the  sea,  forgetful  of  that  fickle  mistress  of  the 
hearts  of  heroes  whose  soft  caress  could  compensate 
her  harsher  moods,  whose  very  rage  could  draw  from 
man  the  noblest  that  a  man  can  give.  To  work  with 
courage  and  die  bravely  ;  such  is  the  most  a  man 
can  claim.  But,  behind  it  all,  was  the  tranquil 
harbour. 

When  he  reached  home  Sylvia  was  in  bed.  As 
she  made  no  reply  to  his  whispered  greeting  he 
imagined  that  she  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


HUMPHREY  did  not  get  to  sleep  for  many  hours  ; 

he  did  not  even  switch  off  the  light.  If  he  could 
trap  Gastor  into  an  admission  of  some  sort  it  might 
yet  be  possible  to  retrieve  the  situation.  He  looked 
at  the  fair  hair  which  seemed  so  significant  of  Sylvia’s 
displeasure,  for  she  always  slept  on  that  side  when 
she  was  angry.  She  would  never  submit  to  poverty 
if  there  v/ere  any  means  of  escape.  A  list  was  kept 
of  registered  letters  and  the  counterfoils  were  filed. 
That  was  Gastor’s  job  and  he  was  much  too  smart 
to  have  failed  to  notice  the  omission.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  had  the  letter  got  into  his  pocket  ?  The 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  having  been  deliberately 
contrived  was  quite  beyond  him.  Men  didn’t  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  admitted  his  own  absent- 
mindedness  and  remembered  that  a  similar  thing 
had  happened  before.  It  was  as  likely  an  explanation 
as  any  other  and  he  must  leave  it  at  that. 

And  so  through  the  night  his  mind  played  alter¬ 
nately  with  this  and  that.  No  sooner  had  he  disposed 
of  one  possibility  than  another  arose  to  tease  him, 
to  be  ultimately  replaced  by  one  which  he  had  dis¬ 
carded  half  an  hour  before.  He  was  not  sleepy  : 
he  felt  no  need  of  sleep.  His  mind  was  alert,  his 
imagination  keenly  alive  to  every  possibility.  As  the 
small  travelling  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  had 
been  one  of  their  wedding  presents,  chimed  the 
passing  hours,  he  prayed  for  the  morning  when  this 
futile  speculation  might  give  place  to  action.  The 
pageant  of  time  past  and  time  to  come  paraded  before 
him.  Had  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ? 
So  is  a  sleepless  night ;  cold  and  dark,  lonely  and 
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hostile,  haunted  with  phantom  fears  and  peopled  with 
vague  regrets.  It  knows  not  reason,  for  fear  is  never 
entirely  rational,  and  every  trifle  is  magnified  beyond 
the  mastery  of  the  human  will.  At  such  times  the  soul 
seeks  sympathy,  and  Humphrey  realized  that  behind 
the  seductive  softness  of  Sylvia’s  body  was  a  mind 
which  would  never  sacrifice  its  tranquillity  to  another’s 
need.  Two  o’clock  is  the  bleak  hour  of  disenchantment, 
when  the  blood  runs  cold  and  the  spark  of  life  most 
feeble.  Who  has  not  felt  its  subtle  menace  ? 

I  cast  a  pebble  on  the  boundless  sea. 

The  circles  widen  to  infinity. 

A  parable  of  life  it  seems  to  be. 

So  had  he  once  written  in  the  little  red  book,  and 
the  jungle  of  words  came  to  him  out  of  the  night. 

A  splash  .  .  .  the  measure  of  poor  mortal  man  ; 
The  widening  circles  of  life’s  meagre  span. 

And  then  eternity  completes  the  plan. 

But  perhaps  it  was  all  chance  ...  no  plan. 

So,  in  the  mortal  scheme  are  circles  three, 

Ordained  and  fashioned  by  divine  decree 
To  guide  man’s  footsteps  and  to  make  him  free. 

Some  live  for  self — for  them  the  splash  is  all. 

No  wider  circles  can  the  mind  enthral. 

For  such  the  boundless  ocean  has  no  call. 

Was  this  Sylvia  ? 

The  circles  widen,  life  is  but  a  test, 

A  time  of  training,  an  eternal  quest. 

Seeking  that  higher  service,  which  is  rest. 

The  outer  circles  touch  the  infinite, 

Rest  for  the  weary  and  for  darkness  light, 

A  clearer  vision  for  the  blinded  sight. 

In  that  fair  land  the  base  can  never  dwell, 

With  selfish  thoughts  and  aims  themselves  expel 
Into  that  outer  darkness,  which  is  Hell. 
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Had  he  written  the  epitaph  of  his  own  wife  ? 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.  .  .  .  Once  again 
the  clock  chimed  the  hour.  Always  a  heavy  sleeper 
he  had  never  before  conceived  a  night  so  long.  Had 
Patricia  been  there  she  would  probably  have  told 
him  not  to  be  an  ass,  that  for  many  people  a  good 
night  was  the  exception  and  he  was  lucky  to  know 
so  little  about  it.  Not  having  so  much  philosophy, 
he  crept  out  of  bed,  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
poured  himself  out  a  stiff  whisky  and  soda.  He  did 
not  hear  the  clock  strike  four. 


When  Humphrey  arrived  at  the  office  the  following 
morning,  Gastor  was  already  there.  Lately  he  had 
made  a  habit  of  arriving  early  and  staying  late. 

“Hullo  !”  he  said.  “The  morning  after  the  night 
before,  what  !” 

“It’s  a  headache.” 

“That’s  what  the  night  before  generally  means  to 
a  novice.  ...  A  wet  towel  and  a  couple  of  aspirins.” 

Humphrey  went  to  his  desk  and  began  to  open  the 
letters. 

“Did  you  file  the  counterfoil  of  the  Southington 
letter  ?”  he  asked  casually. 

Gastor  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  thought  you  were  looking  after 
that.” 

“But  it’s  your  job.” 

“Yes.  .  .  .  But  I  thought,  when  you  posted  a 
letter  yourself,  that  you  would  keep  the  counterfoil.” 

“I  don’t  generally  post  a  letter  which  I  put  in  the 
basket.” 

“But  you  took  it  out  with  you.  I  saw  you  put  it 
in  your  coat  pocket.  You  had  done  it  before  so  I 
didn’t  take  much  notice.” 

“You  damned  well  took  all  the  notice  you  wanted  to.” 
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“Steady  on,  Bardon.  There’s  no  need  to  get  nasty 
about  it.  What’s  the  trouble  ?  Forgot  to  post  it  ?” 

“Oh,  go  to  Hell  !”  said  Humphrey  miserably.  He 
knew  that  the  other  had  won,  he  was  too  clever  for 
him. 

“It’s  not  my  fault  if  Pilson  thinks  I’m  more  efficient 
than  you.” 

“No,  of  course  not  !  You  never  tried  to  convince 
him  that  I  was  more  keen  on  literature  than  business. 
Did  you  ?  You  never  tried  to  worm  your  way  into 
his  confidence  on  the  golf  course.  .  .  .  You  never. 

.  .  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  believe  you  put  that 
envelope  in  my  coat  pocket  when  I  was  out  of  the 
room.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  in  with  me  to 
Mr.  Pilson  and  repeat  that.” 

Humphrey’s  brief  anger  evaporated.  “I’m  sorry, 
Gastor,”  he  said.  “I  had  no  business  to  tell  you 
that ;  but  it’s  not  very  nice  to  hear  that  you’ve  lost 
your  job  through  damned  idiocy.” 

Gastor  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand.  “That’s  all 
right,”  he  said.  “You’ll  easily  find  something  else.” 

“Road  cleaning.” 

“Well,  if  you  get  with  a  Socialist  Council,  they’ll 
pay  you  better  than  a  parson  and  nearly  as  well  as 
a  schoolmaster.  Religion’s  cheaper  than  dirt  now  !” 

Humphrey  turned  again  to  his  letters.  He  had 
shot  his  feeble  bolt  and  failed.  In  ability  and  energy 
he  was  more  than  the  equal  of  his  rival,  but,  in  subtlety, 
he  realized  his  inferiority.  Perhaps,  in  the  past,  he 
had  enjoyed  too  freely  the  luxury  of  day-dreaming, 
had  indulged  his  taste  for  something  less  material 
than  figures  :  but  he  had  always  worked  hard,  and 
never,  before  his  marriage  and  that  trouble  with  old 
Pennyman,  had  his  work  suffered.  He  was  more 
inclined  to  blame  the  old  man  than  Sylvia  ;  it  was 
easy  to  find  excuses  for  the  girl  he  loved  and  she  had 
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suffered  too.  This  new  phase  was  merely  an  obsession 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  he  would  have  been 
well  able  to  deal  with. 

Gastor  manifested  no  resentment,  indeed  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  one  of  sympathetic  disparagement  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  compelled  them  to  part.  It  made  things 
easier  during  the  lagging  three  months  which  con¬ 
vinced  Humphrey  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  in 
a  time  of  financial  depression.  People  who  couldn’t 
make  any  money  didn’t  require  expensive  chartered 
accountants  to  keep  their  books,  and  they  told  him  so. 

All  the  time,  Sylvia,  with  maddening  persistence, 
complained  that  what  he  needed  was  more  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  she  resented  any  petty  economies  and  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  disclose  his  position.  With  dogged 
determination  he  resolved  to  find  something  else  to 
do  first. 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  she  asked,  one  evening. 
“It’s  like  dancing  with  a  robot — you  move,  but 
there’s  no  life  in  you.” 

He  very  nearly  told  her  then,  but  she  went  on  : 
“Gebby  says  I  deserve  some  fun  after  all  I’ve  been 
through.” 

She  was  a  tearful  Sylvia  that  night,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  comfort  her.  But  he  could  not  forget — even 
in  her  arms.  One  day  he  would  have  to  plead  poverty 
and  he  knew  what  she  would  do  then.  Faith  was 
slipping  from  him  :  faith  in  himself,  faith  in  the 
future,  faith  in  Sylvia.  He  could  feel  her  warm  body 
but  it  evoked  no  response  in  his  cold  heart. 

“Oh,  you  are  dull,”  she  said  irritably.  “Can’t 
you  leave  your  beastly  old  work  behind  you  at  the 
office  ?” 

“There  won’t  be  anything  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time,”  he  told  her,  goaded  to  the  only  form  of  retalia¬ 
tion  in  his  power  and  resenting,  perhaps  unreasonably, 
the  fact  that  she  had  never  even  asked  the  result  of 
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his  interview  with  Pilson.  “I’ve  got  the  sack.  You 
don’t  expect  me  to  dance  a  hornpipe.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed. 

It  was  the  same  old  business  again.  He  asked  her 
to  forgive  him. 

“Sorry,  darling  !  It’s  not  much  fun  looking  for 
jobs.  Pilson’s  very  decent  about  it,  but  employers — 
most  of  them — seem  to  regard  you  either  as  a  fool 
or  a  knave  when  you  ask  for  work.” 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


IT  was  Harry  Gastor  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

“There’s  a  job  going  down  Aldgate  way,”  he  said, 
one  morning.  “A  chap  told  me  about  it  at  lunch 
yesterday.  It’s  an  accountant’s  job  of  some  sort. 
Why  don’t  you  have  a  cut  at  it  ?” 

“What  sort  of  business  ?” 

Gastor  laughed.  “Some  religious  stunt  I  should 
think,  judging  by  what  I  was  told.  The  fellow,  Jim 
Laker,  is  a  ferrety  little  bounder,  sharp  as  a  needle, 
crooked  as  a  corkscrew,  and  looks  it.  The  sort  of 
chap  who  carries  about  florins  and  hopes  to  get 
change  for  half  a  crown.  Well,  anyhow,  he  wasn’t 
smart  enough  to  keep  his  job  so  he  applied  at  this 
place.  The  boss  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  blend  of  Roger 
Tichborne,  Dempsey,  Casanova  and  General  Booth — 
rolls  of  fat,  affability,  philanthropy  with  a  touch  of 
dynamite.” 

“Well,  he  looks  at  the  candidate  pensively  for  a 
while.  ‘This  business,’  he  says,  quietly,  ‘is  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.’  ‘Yes,’  says  Jim,  rather  taken  aback,  ‘of 
course  !’  ‘Do  you  ever  look  in  the  glass  ?’  asks  the 
other.  ‘Yes,’  snaps  Jim,  taking  a  sudden  dislike  to 
the  fat  man  and  realizing  that  his  modest  eight  stone 
would  be  no  match  for  this  obese  leviathan.  ‘And 
I  can  see  my  face  in  it,  too  .  .  .  the  whole  of  it 
...  all  at  once  !’ 

“There  was  a  ruler  on  the  desk.  It  just  missed 
Jim’s  head  and  demolished  a  plaster  Venus,  standing 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  corner.  He’s  probably  mad, 
but  the  girls  in  the  office  told  Jim  he  was  quite  a 
decent  sort  of  chap  provided  one  kept  on  the  right 
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side  of  him.  He  vows  there  was  a  Bible  on  the  desk 
beside  the  ebony  ruler.  Anyhow  that’s  the  story  and 
here’s  the  address.” 

flumphrey  took  the  slip  of  paper  and  looked  at  it. 
“Theophilus  Birnstrom.  Agent.  Medbury  Buildings. 
Aldgate,  E.” 

Later  in  the  afternoon  he  asked  Mr.  Pilson’s  advice. 

“Better  make  an  appointment  and  see  for  yourself. 
You  can  have  some  time  off  to-morrow  morning.” 

Humphrey  found  the  absurd  name  in  the  telephone 
directory.  A  girl  with  a  giggle  answered  his  call. 

“I’ll  ask  Mr.  Birnstrom,”  she  said. 

Humphrey  listened  to  her  heels  tapping  along  the 
office  floor.  Presently  she  was  back  again.  “Yes. 
He’ll  see  you  at  1 1  o’clock.  I  say,  I  suppose  you’re 
not  by  any  chance  a  friend  of  the  man  with  red  hair 
who  came  yesterday.  Because,  if  you  are,  I  shouldn’t 
be.  The  guvner’s  very  sensitive  ...  at  times.” 
The  girl  giggled  and  it  tickled  Humphrey’s  ear. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “Thanks  for  the  hint.” 

It  all  seemed  absurd.  This  monstrous  and  impulsive 
apostle  of  business  morality  with  his  plaster  Venus 
and  giggling  typists  !  But  the  place  was  still  open 
and  for  days  he  had  heard  of  nothing — accountants 
seemed  to  be  entirely  superfluous  and  beggars  can’t 
be  choosers. 

He  managed  to  make  Sylvia — now  very  much  on 
her  dignity — relax.  She  even  deigned  to  smile  at  his 
highly-coloured  account  of  the  affair  between  Mr. 
Theophilus  Birnstrom  and  his  red-haired  visitor. 

“He  certainly  doesn’t  sound  very  safe,”  she  agreed. 
“Never  mind,  it’s  better  to  live  dangerously  than  to 
rust  away.  You’ll  have  to  take  whatever  comes 
along.  But  perhaps  he  won’t  like  your  hair,  either  ; 
it’s  a  bit  sandy  and  rebellious.” 

“It  wasn’t  the  hair,  apparently.  It  was  the  little 
bounder’s  face  that  he  objected  to.” 
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“Except  for  its  general  make-up,  your’s  is  all  right,” 
said  Sylvia.  “It’s  fairly  honest,  so  I  expect  he’ll  have 
you.  Then  there  will  be  something  to  go  on  with, 
and  perhaps,  later  on,  he’ll  take  you  into  partnership 
and  die  of  apoplexy.” 


The  notice-board  in  the  entrance  of  Medbury 
Buildings  indicated  that  ‘Theo.  Birnstrom,  Agent’, 
had  his  offices  on  the  third  floor.  Humphrey  walked 
up  the  stone  steps  ;  he  felt  that  he  required 
exercise.  He  had  been  allowing  himself  to  get  out 
of  condition  lately.  He  pushed  open  a  door  labelled 
‘Enquiries’  and  found  himself  in  an  outer  office  with 
an  appropriate  wooden  barrier  which  cut  him 
off  effectually  from  four  saucy  eyes  regarding 
him  curiously  over  the  vital  complications  of  two 
Remington  typewriters.  The  girls  seemed  remote 
and  a  trifle  disdainful.  A  would-be  platinum  blonde 
spoke  first,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  lady  of  the  giggle. 

“If  you  are  Mr.  Bardon  I  should  think  you’ld  do,” 
she  said,  with  a  titter  obviously  directed  at  her  more 
staid  companion. 

Humphrey  lifted  the  barrier  and  stepped  inside. 
“Why?”  he  asked,  not  altogether  displeased  that  the 
omens  were  so  favourable,  and  that  the  vermilion 
lips  had  spoken. 

“Fatty  wants  good  solid  worth,  not  brains,”  she 
said.  “He  likes  to  do  most  of  the  thinking  and  all 
of  the  talking,  himself.  .  .  .  Other  things,  too.  .  .  .” 

The  other  girl  sniggered  :  “Dry  up,  Flo.  If  you 
aren’t  careful  you’ll  go  bumpety-bumpety  down 
three  flights  of  stone  steps  and  out  into  the  cold,  cold 
1  world.  And  serve  you  right.” 

She  went  to  an  inner  door,  labelled  ‘Private’,  and 
•knocked. 

As  she  went  in,  the  other  pushed  forward  a  chair 
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with  her  small,  pointed  shoe.  “I’m  Flo  Deeks  and 
she’s  Clarice  Bowen,”  she  informed  him.  “As  you 
may  gather,  he  prefers  blondes  ;  a  little  rouge — not 
too  much — kiss-proof  lipstick  and  powder  for  the  nose. 
Pink  finger-nails  he  can’t  stand.  A  bit  plump,  too, 
as  you  see.  That’s  only  natural.” 

Humphrey  was  meditating  flight,  when  the  door 
opened  again  and  Miss  Bowen  beckoned  to  him  to  go  in. 

Behind  a  big  mahogany  table  an  enormous  man 
was  seated  in  a  revolving  chair  which  must  have 
been  specially  constructed  for  his  use.  He  was  dressed 
in  black  ;  his  hair  was  black  and  luxuriant  ;  out  of 
a  vast  expanse  of  pink  flesh  sagging  to  pendulous 
folds,  which  hid  his  collar,  two  black  eyes  twinkled 
at  the  visitor. 

On  a  pedestal  was  a  broken  plaster  bust  divorced 
from  two  shapely  legs  which  had  been  carefully  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  corner.  On  the  desk  by  his  side  was  a 
large  family  Bible.  The  beady  eyes  caught  Humphrey’s 
look  of  surprise. 

“It  makes  an  excellent  press  for  letters,”  he  said. 
“And  some  people  find  it  gives  them  confidence.  If 
they  don’t  like  it,  I’ve  a  copy  of  the  ‘Decameron’  to 
take  its  place  .  .  .  illustrated.” 

“I  heard  that  you  wanted  an  accountant.” 

“So  I  do  :  so  I  do.  Someone  solid  and  depend¬ 
able.  The  sort  of  chap  people  trust  at  a  glance.  Are 
you  married  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good  !  Good  !  Better  to  have  a  married  man 
with  Flo  about.” 

He  opened  his  desk  and  produced  a  pink  paper. 

“Seen  that  one  ?”  he  asked. 

Humphrey  read  the  paragraph.  “I  don’t  see  the 
point,”  he  confessed. 

Mr.  Birnstrom  twitched  the  paper  from  his  hand 
and  put  it  back  in  the  drawer. 
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“Better  still,”  he  commented.  “Drink  and  smoke  ?” 

“In  moderation.” 

“Well.  We  can’t  have  any  smoking  here  .  .  . 
not  yet.  A  house  on  fire  may  be  all  right,  or  it  mayn’t. 
It  all  depends.” 

The  big  man  cradled  his  massive  chin  in  two  podgy 
hands  and  submitted  his  visitor  to  an  embarrassing 
scrutiny. 

“You’ll  do,”  he  said,  at  last.  “Subject  to  refer¬ 
ences,  of  course,  subject  to  references.  Accounts  and  all 
that.  Not  complicated,  but  important,  very  important.” 

He  swung  his  chair  round  and  pointed  to  a  second 
door. 

“That’s  your  room.  It  has  two  doors.  I  keep 
this  one  locked,  the  other  leads  into  the  office.  But 
leave  the  girls  alone,  leave  the  girls  alone.  Safest 
in  the  long  run.” 

“You  haven’t  told  me  the  salary.” 

“Screw  .  .  .  screw.  .  .  .  No  highfalutin  non¬ 
sense  here.  Three  fifty  a  year,  possibly  more,  if  you 
know  how  to  find  the  jam  in  a  doughnut.  Ha,  ha  !” 

Once  again  Humphrey  was  tempted  to  go.  Was 
the  man  mad  or  merely  eccentric  ? 

“What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  ?”  he  asked. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Birnstrom  became  serious.  “I’m 
an  agent,”  he  said.  “There  are  people  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Bardon,  who  are  constitutionally  unable  to  pay 
their  bills.  It  isn’t  vice,  they  simply  can’t  do  it.  There 
are  a  corresponding  number  of  people  who  are  pre¬ 
vented,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  making 
them  pay — doctors,  for  instance — can’t  sue  .  .  . 
work  too  intimate.  .  .  .  Impossible  to  ask  a  lady 
to  pay  when  you’ve  only  seen  her  in  her  nightdress. 
Patient’s  scared  ...  go  elsewhere.  Butcher  can’t 
sue  parson.  Generation  of  vipers,  hypocrites,  no 
more  recommendations.  Lawyers,  even,  come  to 
me.  Funny  that  !  Very.  And  why  ?” 

M 
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He  caught  hold  of  a  roll  of  pendent  fat,  pulled  it 
forward  and  allowed  it  to  recoil,  like  a  piece  of  sluggish 
elastic. 

“ Confidence .  I  inspire  confidence.  And,  if  necessary, 
I  can  frighten  them.  Result.  Ten  per  cent,  and 
pickings.  It’s  a  very  good  business,  Mr.  Bardon, 
and  one  which  is  essentially  philanthropic  ;  brings 
the  dishonest  to  heel  and  encourages  the  world’s 
workers.  I’m  eccentric  ;  of  course  I  am.  It’s  part 
of  my  job  .  .  .  leaves  people  guessing.  Honesty, 
transparent  honesty,  is  what  I  want  with  anyone 
who  works  for  me — an  honest,  friendly  face,  the 
sort  of  face  people  can  trust.  None  of  your  infernal 
clever  monkeys  for  me  !  There  was  a  chap  here 
yesterday.  Bah  !  If  he  said  he’d  come  to  examine 
the  meter,  people  ’ud  ring  up  the  Gas  Company. 
One  may  coax  or  threaten  in  this  business,  but  they 
must  know  you  mean  it.  None  of  your  monkey  tricks  ; 
good,  honest,  plain  dealing  with  a  dash  of  curry 
powder.” 

“Now  if  you  said  a  thing,”  he  went  on,  “people 
would  probably  think  you  meant  it.  Eh  ?  You’ve 
a  good  square  jaw  and  a  dash  of  ginger  in  your  hair  ; 
and  if  you  gave  ’em  advice,  they’ld  know  it  was 
good  advice.  Eh  ?  Eyes  wide  apart,  benevolent 
forehead,  nose  not  too  prominent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I’ve  been  looking  out  for  a  chap  like  you  for 
months,  accountant  or  assistant  or  whatever  you 
like  ...  it  might  be  partner  one  day  if  we  hit  it 
off.  I  never  saw  the  phiz  I  wanted  until  this  morning. 
A  good  friend  Theophilus  Birnstroin  can  be,  but  a 
damned  bad  enemy.” 

The  little  pig’s  eyes  regarded  the  shattered  Venus 
resentfully.  “Yes.  A  damned  bad  enemy.”  The 
big  ebony  ruler  was  lying  by  his  side  on  the  desk  ;  he 
fingered  it  automatically. 

“How  long  can  I  have  to  think  it  over  ?” 
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“A  week  if  you  like.  But  I’ll  make  it  56400  if  you 
let  me  know  by  to-morrow  and  the  references  are 
O.K.” 

Had  he  realized  how  profitable  debt-collecting  on 
Mr.  Birnstrom’s  system  could  be,  Humphrey  would 
have  been  less  surprised  at  this  sudden  access  of 
generosity.  He  would  have  been  even  less  surprised 
had  he  understood  how  important  a  part  personality 
played  in  the  success  of  such  a  business.  Weight  was 
beginning  to  tell  and  Birnstrom  had  decided  that  he 
must  safeguard  himself  by  getting  in  somebody  to 
study  his  methods  and  eventually  relieve  him  of  some 
of  the  work. 

Humphrey  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Pilson, 
who,  with  obvious  relief,  strongly  advised  him  to  take 
the  post.  To  Sylvia  it  seemed  in  every  way  desirable — 
anything  fresh  to  stir  him  up,  and  possibly  it  might 
lead  to  something  better  than  Pilsons  could  ever  have 
offered.  He  was  graciously  restored  to  her  fickle 
favour  and,  grateful  for  such  small  mercies,  squandered 
a  couple  of  pounds  on  dinner  in  town  and  a  show 
afterwards. 

That  night  he  dreamt  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Birnstrom 
as  a  pink  Bacchus,  sunbathing  on  a  fleecy  cloud, 
with  attendant  nymphs.  It  signified  a  subconscious 
reservation  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  his 
new  chief.  But  beggars  must  not  be  too  particular 
and,  the  next  day,  he  accepted  the  post.  He  could 
go  when  he  pleased,  Mr.  Pilson  informed  him.  Ten 
days  later  he  was  in  occupation  of  the  small  room 
with  the  two  doors,  one  locked  and  the  other  admit¬ 
ting  him  to  the  scented  intimacy  of  Flo  and  Clarice. 
The  room  was  small  and  stuffy  with  a  small  window 
opening  over  a  nauseous  alley-way  up  which  floated 
an  aroma  of  fried  fish  from  the  shop  at  the  corner. 
As  Flo  told  him  there  was  no  real  need  to  go  out  to  lunch, 
he  had  only  to  hang  his  head  out  and  breathe  it  in. 
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A  cursory  examination  of  the  books  quickly  reas¬ 
sured  him  with  regard  to  the  financial  stability  of  the 
firm.  Birnstrom  seemed  to  be  taking  money  with 
both  hands.  Judging  from  results,  ten  per  cent 
people  must  simply  rush  at  him  to  pay  their  debts  ; 
yet,  on  his  own  showing,  he  only  dealt  with  very 
tough  and  obdurate  customers.  Clarice’s  typewriter 
rattled  like  a  machine-gun  and  Mr.  Birnstrom  was 
incessantly  dictating  letters  to  one  or  other  of  the 
girls.  Occasionally  a  more  penetrating  giggle  than 
usual  would  remind  Humphrey  that  the  office  was 
run  on  unconventional  lines  when  the  more  serious 
preoccupation  of  making  money  permitted.  But, 
as  Flo  told  him  that  ‘fatty’  was  a  ‘perfect  scrweam’ 
when  dictating,  he  was  content  to  leave  it  at  that. 

It  was  certainly  a  business  which  held  tremendous 
possibilities,  for  Birnstrom  seemed  able  to  persuade 
all  sorts  of  unlikely  people  to  settle  their  debts  and  the 
profits  were  steadily  rising.  There  was  a  second 
account,  too,  of  which  the  source  was  less  obvious — 
it  was  a  percentage  on  something  unspecified  and, 
occasionally,  it  represented  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Once  or  twice  he  hinted  at  this  mysterious  source  of 
revenue,  but  Birnstrom  only  smiled  benevolently  and 
refused  to  be  drawn. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Clarice  Bowen  did  most  of 
the  work  and  that  Flo  was  kept  to  enliven  the  chief’s 
less  strenuous  moments.  From  time  to  time  she 
would  emerge  from  the  den  hot  and  dishevelled, 
complaining  of  the  speed  at  which  ‘Fatty’  dictated, 
a  statement  which  was  not  supported  by  her  short¬ 
hand  notes.  During  the  afternoon  he  was  generally 
out,  engaged  presumably  in  extracting  jam  from 
unwilling  doughnuts. 

“You  see,  that’s  when  he  interviews  our  patrons,” 
Clarice  told  him.  “He’s  got  a  tongue  which  would 
get  the  last  bone  out  of  a  Loch  Fyne  herring.” 
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“I  don’t  quite  see  how  I’m  going  to  help  him,” 
said  Humphrey. 

“Well,  he’s  not  exactly  what  you  would  call  a 
philanthropist,”  the  girl  rejoined,  “so  I  expect  you’ll 
have  to  earn  all  you  get  from  him.” 

Humphrey  agreed.  He  had  once  or  twice  peeped 
behind  Mr.  Birnstrom’s  smile,  and  it  was  only  the 
fact  that  he  was  more  or  less  ‘on  appro’  at  home 
which  had  kept  him  from  seeking  something  more 
congenial,  even  if  less  well  paid. 

The  younger  girl  was  becoming  a  nuisance,  too. 
One  evening  he  found  her  beside  him  on  the  bus. 

“We  both  seem  to  go  the  same  way  home,”  she 
remarked  invitingly.  “That’s  nice  and  matey.” 

“I  only  go  as  far  as  London  Bridge.” 

“Never  mind,”  she  said,  unabashed.  “That’s 
better  than  nothing  ;  it’s  nice  to  talk  to  a  man  after 
that  fat  slug.  You  can’t  think,  Mr.  Bardon,  you 
reely  can’t,  the  things  he  does.  His  hands  !  Ugh  ! 
He  thinks  he  can  do  anything  to  a  girl  because  ’e 
pays  her  thirty-five  bob  a  week.” 

“I  get  down  here,”  said  Humphrey,  glad  to  escape 
further  revelations. 

After  that,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  shake  her 
off.  He  was  always  the  last  to  leave  the  office  and 
she  took  to  waiting  for  him  outside.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  he  decided  to  walk  and  catch  a  later 
train  home.  After  one  or  two  breathless  attempts 
to  keep  up  with  him  she  gave  it  up,  and  from  that 
day  Humphrey  knew  that  this  little  scented  doll  was 
his  enemy.  But  day  by  day  Mr.  Birnstrom  became 
more  affable  and  friendly. 

“You’ll  do,”  he  said,  rubbing  his  fat  hands  together. 
“You’ll  do  !  I  always  was  a  good  judge  of  faces.  In 
our  work  we  must  inspire  confidence.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  shirkers,  crush  ’em  ...  no 
shilly-shally,  no  beating  about  the  bush.  Crush  ’em  !” 
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He  brought  his  ponderous  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  Humphrey  felt  rather  sorry  for  reluctant  debtors 
who  got  into  Mr.  Birnstrom’s  clutches. 

“Now,”  the  man  went  on,  “I’ve  watched  you 
for  several  weeks,  and  you’re  the  chap  for  me.  I’ve 
watched  you  with  that  little  tart  in  the  next  room  ; 
I’ve  watched  your  accounts.  You’re  good  at  figures 
and  know  when  to  hold  your  tongue  and  when  to 
speak.  You  are  on  a  good  thing  here,  and  if  you 
go  on  as  you’ve  started  .  .  .  you  may  find  yourself 
a  partner  one  day.  It’s  a  dirty  business  .  .  .  but 
when  you’re  handling  dirt  you  can’t  afford  to  be  too 
fastidious.  Debt  collecting’s  a  form  of  financial 
scavenging ;  it’s  just  as  important  as  sweeping 
the  roads.  We  sweep  up  the  refuse,  salve  the  by¬ 
products  and  burn  the  rest.  You’ve  been  handling 
the  books  for  some  time  now  ;  and,  as  you  see,  I 
persuade  them  to  pay.  Many  a  professional  man, 
many  a  tradesman  blesses  the  name  of  Theophilus 
Birnstrom  and  sleeps  more  soundly  for  his  efforts. 
And  how  ?  Ah,  ha  !  That’s  where  the  brains  come 
in.  It  isn’t  that  these  people  can’t  pay.  Many  of 
them  live  in  their  own  houses,  run  a  car,  possess 
pictures,  jewellery  and  what-not.  .  .  .  Available 
assets,  my  dear  sir,  available  assets  !  They  can  pay, 
but  they  think  they  can't.  So  I  just  show  them  the 
way.” 

He  paused  for  breath  and  then  went  on.  .  .  . 
“They  all  want  handling  in  a  different  way.  You’ve 
got  to  read  ’em.  There’s  the  sentimental,  soppy 
type — generally  too  dilatory  to  do  anything  without 
assistance.  I  turn  on  the  sob  stuff.  Poor  Doctor  X, 
who  devotes  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  patients  .  .  . 
works  day  and  night  .  .  .  heavy  expenses  .  .  . 
constant  anxiety  .  .  .  sleepless  nights.  .  .  .  And 
all  because  he  can’t  get  his  bills  paid.  You  know 
the  sort  of  thing.  ‘But,’  pleads  the  defaulting 
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sentimentalist,  ‘what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  pay  the  butcher 
and  baker  and  candlestick  maker  or  they  won’t  let 
me  have  any  more.’  That’s  easy.  I  know  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  nice,  kind  gentleman  in  the  City  who  advances 
money  on  very  moderate  terms,  provided  the  security 
is  good.  And  there’s  the  house,  or  pictures,  or  a  life 
insurance,  or  something.  ...  So  simple.  The 
debt  is  transferred  from  someone  who  can’t  take  legal 
proceedings  to  someone  who  can.  And  I  get  ten  per 
cent. 

“But  some  people  have  no  sentiment,  the  sob-stuff 
just  rolls  off  ’em.  Then  Theophilus  Birnstrom  turns 
on  the  righteous  indignation.  He  has  been  empowered 
to  act,  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary,  to  pursue 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Perhaps 
they  believe  it,  perhaps  they  don’t.  But  that’s  where 
the  personality  comes  in.  A  defaulter  is  generally 
a  coward  at  heart.  I  weigh  twenty  stone  ;  you  are 
six  foot  two  with  a  mug  like  a  prize-fighter  and  weigh, 
I  should  think,  about  fourteen  stone.  Bulk  tells  with 
such  people.  My  books  show  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
such  canaille  give  in  at  the  first  serious  assault  .  .  . 
as  for  the  rest,  well  I  just  wear  them  down,  or  occa¬ 
sionally,  if  it  seems  worth  while,  sue  them.  Debt 
transference  is  the  secret  of  my  success,  but  it  requires 
individuality  to  bring  it  off.” 

“It  seems  rather  an  unpleasant  way  of  making 
money,”  said  Humphrey. 

“It  is,  it  is  !  A  dirty  business,  as  I  told  you,  a 
damned  dirty  business.  But  necessary,  like  .  .  . 
drains  and  dustbins.  After  all,  one  can’t  be  too  par¬ 
ticular  in  business  .  .  .  filthy  lucre — that’s  what 
money  is.  We’ve  got  to  do  the  other  fellow  down  or 
go  down  ourselves.  Look  at  that  question  of  bribery  : 
why,  it’s  practically  universal.  ‘A’  makes  .  .  .  say, 
sparking  plugs  ;  ‘B’  buys  them  for  ‘C’  who  sells  motor¬ 
cars.  ‘A’  comes  up  to  town,  takes  ‘B’  out  to  dinner, 
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fills  him  up  with  good  champagne  and  stands  him  a 
show.  ‘B’  thinks  of  Mrs.  ‘B’  and  the  five  kids,  tucked 
up  in  bed  at  home,  he  realizes  that  ‘A’  is  a  jolly  good 
fellow  with  money  to  burn.  At  Christmas,  with  all 
seasonable  greetings,  comes  a  case  of  whisky  from 
Mr.  ‘A’,  and  some  toys  for  the  kids.  ‘What  a  kind 
man  he  must  be,5  says  Mrs.  ‘B\  Along  comes  ‘D’ 
with  a  first-class  sparking  plug,  far  better  than  ‘A5 
has  ever  even  suspected,  much  less  made.  But  no 
dinners,  no  cases  of  whisky  !  Will  ‘D5  get  the  order  ? 
‘Oh,  yes,  sir,5  says  the  Sunday  Sobstuff.  Not  on  your 
life,  sir.  If  half  London  was  crying  out  for  a  decent 
sparking  plug  it  wouldn’t  even  hear  of  Mr.  ‘D5.  That’s 
business,  up  to  date.  It  pays  to  advertise.  And 
what  is  an  advertisement  ?  Just  a  showy  device  to 
persuade  people  that  a  thing  will  do  what  it  can’t,  or 
make  a  man  buy  what  he  doesn’t  want  because  he 
thinks  he  can’t  get  on  without  it. 

“Our  job  is  a  Mazda  lamp  to  a  tuppeny  dip  beside 
it.  At  any  rate  we  look  after  the  underdog  :  in 
business  the  big  noise  just  runs  him  down  and  wipes 
his  feet  on  him — undercuts,  over-advertises,  bribes 
his  customers,  and  finally  buys  him  up  when  he’s 
bankrupt.” 

“What  about  the  X  account  ?”  asked  Humphrey, 
not  altogether  convinced  by  this  flood  of  eloquence. 

The  benevolent  look  faded  away.  “That’s  a  private 
concern  ;  a  little  investment  of  surplus  capital  ; 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  To-morrow  you  can  come 
with  me  to  Chelsea,  there’s  a  small  matter  of  a  doctor’s 
account  somewhat  overdue.” 

That  evening  Humphrey  talked  it  over  with  Sylvia, 
repeating,  with  characteristic  honesty,  as  much  as 
he  could  remember  of  Mr.  Birnstrom’s  amazing 
tirade. 

To  his  surprise  the  girl  was  delighted.  “It  looks 
as  though  you  were  on  to  a  good  thing  at  last,”  she 
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said.  “Don’t  be  a  silly  fool  and  throw  this  one  away 
too.  You’ll  be  a  partner  in  no  time.” 

In  that  word  ‘too’  Humphrey  read  his  fate.  He 
was.  never  to  be  allowed  to  forget  that  letter  and  he 
would  never  be  forgiven  if,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
he  let  her  down  again.  It  would  have  to  be  Theophilus 
Birnstrom  and  all  his  works  if  he  wanted  Sylvia. 

Lady  Gebbarde  was  once  more  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  flat.  She  no  longer  treated  Humphrey  as  a 
superfluity  ;  he  was  her  darling  Sylvia’s  husband, 
and,  as  such,  she  was  prepared  to  tolerate  him  ;  even, 
at  times,  she  encouraged  Sylvia  to  reluctant  mani¬ 
festations  of  conjugal  playfulness  which  were  intensely 
distasteful  to  Humphrey.  Four  hundred  a  year 
was  not  much  for  them  to  live  on  and  it  would  not  be 
long  before  her  darling  Sylvia  realized  the  fact. 

Sometimes  Humphrey  feared  that  his  wife’s  affec¬ 
tion  was  dead.  Had  it  ever  really  lived  ?  He  felt 
that  it  was  merely  a  worn-out  convention  which  made 
her  wait  for  some  reasonable  excuse  to  tell  him  so. 
But  she  was  his  wife  ;  and,  with  dogged  determin¬ 
ation,  he  fought  for  what  was  his.  He  could  not  face 
loneliness  again  for  he  had  experienced  the  joy  of 
companionship,  and  desire  cannot  be  sophisticated 
to  meet  an  emergency.  Selfishness  is  the  universal 
opiate  ;  it  hardens  the  soul  to  contingent  suffering  ; 
it  feeds  itself  upon  a  specious  egotism  which  satisfies  ; 
it  makes  its  owner  a  Colossus  in  a  world  of  pigmies. 
“Woe  is  me,”  says  the  modern  Admetus,  who  has 
allowed  his  wife  to  ruin  her  health  for  him,  “that  I 
ever  ran  the  risk  of  so  much  sorrow.” 

Constancy  admits  no  such  relief ;  and  Humphrey 
struggled  on.  Some  day,  perhaps,  she  would  relent 
and  everything  would  be  as  he  had  pictured  in  his 
dreams.  Possibly  it  would  have  been  better  had  he 
been  less  tolerant  of  her  selfishness  ;  she  had  been 
pampered  too  long  to  fondle  the  hand  which  fed  her  with 
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tit-bits  ;  the  day  was  past  when  that  same  hand, 
deftly  applied  to  the  appropriate  place,  might  have 
convinced  her  that  he  was  a  he-man  whom  it  was 
better  to  humour.  If  keeping  Sylvia  from  that  other 
woman  meant  Mr.  Theophilus  Birnstrom,  he  would 
have  to  overlook  much  that  was  objectionable  in 
that  plausible  gentleman’s  behaviour.  After  all, 
what  he  said  about  business  had  a  substratum  of  truth, 
one  had  only  to  watch  the  newspapers  to  see  that, 
and  a  deliberate  defaulter  merits  little  consideration. 
The  salary  was  fairly  good,  and  it  was  paid  regu¬ 
larly. 

From  time  to  time  Humphrey  saw  Patricia,  who 
was  now  in  London,  firmly  established  in  the  good 
books  of  her  gentle  mistress.  Sylvia  complained 
that  she  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
which  was  singularly  ungracious,  as  they  had  recently 
dined  at  the  Langham  with  Mrs.  Somerhay,  who 
had  entertained  them  royally.  But  Humphrey  felt 
that  Pat  was  no  longer  one  of  them  :  she  had 
spread  her  wings,  developed  ;  the  world  had  opened 
out  for  her.  Even  the  dress  she  wore  betrayed  its 
origin  by  the  very  perfection  of  its  simplicity. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Patricia  ?”  Sylvia  had  asked, 
as  they  drove  home  in  the  car  which  their  hostess 
provided. 

“She  looked  very  well  and  happy,”  said  Humphrey, 
curbing  an  impulse  to  pay  a  more  glowing  tribute 
to  Pat’s  personal  appearance. 

Sylvia  had  sulked,  after  that.  She  had  always 
cast  her  sister  for  minor  parts,  and  now  she  realized 
that  perhaps  something  more  ambitious  was  in  store 
for  her.  Patricia  was  no  longer  just  ordinary,  some 
people  might  even  find  her  attractive.  Perhaps 
Humphrey  did.  He  had  certainly  looked  at  her  a 
great  deal  during  dinner.  The  spur  of  jealousy 
suddenly  pricked  her. 
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“That  woman  will  spoil  Pat,”  she  said.  “Giving 
her  ideas  above  her  position  !”  Ly 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  easy  to^do  that,”  he 
objected.  “She  was  always  unselfish.” 

“And  I  suppose  I’ve  always  been  a  selfish  cat  !” 

“You’ve  always  been  her  sister,  my  dear  ;  and 
she  never  let  you  down.” 

“And  now  that  you  know  me  better  I  suppose  the 
contrast’s  pretty  awful.” 

“It’s  only  what  you  make  it,  old  thing.  After  all, 
it’s  you  I  love.  .  .  .  Besides  you  are  my  wife.” 

She  edged  towards  him  in  the  car.  “Don’t  take 
any  notice  of  me,  Hump.  I’m  a  beast  ...  a  nasty 
ungrateful  beast.” 

It  was  the  first  advance  she  had  made  since  that 
night  when  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Pilson,  and  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  had  always  been  more  affect¬ 
ionate  when  Pat  was  about.  Since  childhood  she 
had  fought  to  keep  her  sister  out  of  the  picture  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  regarded  her  as  a  possible 
rival  in  Humphrey’s  affection.  Like  a  dog  she  was 
prepared  to  growl  over  the  bone  which  had  lost  its 
flavour.  Pat  could  afford  to  dress  well  now  ;  Pat 
could  talk  of  people  and  places  ;  Pat  had  a  fresh 
outlook.  Probably  she  would  disapprove  of  Humphrey 
working  for  Mr.  Birnstrom.  But  then,  she  had  always 
been  one  for  ideals,  even  if  she  had  never  crammed 
them  down  people’s  throats.  Humphrey’s  arm  was 
round  her  waist ;  he  was  feeling  comfortable  and 
sentimental  ;  he  was  willing  to  make  allowances 
now,  for  he  realized  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a 
man  of  his  type  to  understand  Sylvia.  But  Patricia  ! 
.  .  .  No,  that  would  never  do  ;  he  mustn’t  think 
about  her  ...  in  that  black  dress  with  arms  like 
ivory  and  eyes  like  .  .  .  He  turned  his  head  sideways 
and  kissed  his  wife.  Pat^was  too  attractive  now  for 
him  to  '  restore  her  to/  neutrality,  to tylS aloof  for 
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dispassionate  analysis.  Better  to  drink  deep  of  the 
nectar  which  was  his  than  to  singe  his  wings  in  the 
flame  of  a  new  desire. 

For  Patricia,  was  no  such  relief.  The  spark  of  her 
old  love  had  flamed  anew.  As  she  had  foreseen, 
Humphrey  was  not  happy,  his  idol  was  crumbling, 
pride  had  surrendered,  and  only  his  strength  remained. 

“A  little  sad  to-night,  my  dear,”  said  her  companion. 

Pat  kissed  her.  “Tired,”  she  corrected.  “Very 
tired  ;  that’s  all.” 

As  Patricia  went  out  of  the  room,  the  old  lady 
sighed.  Age  must  always  look  on,  and  she  would 
have  liked  this  girl  for  her  very  own. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


“  AND  now,”  said  Mr.  Birnstrom,  “now  for  the 
more  intimate  side  of  our  work.  Our  quarry, 
to-day,  is  of  the  gentler  sex,  at  least  the  first  one  is, 
a  case  for  the  suaviter  in  modo,  which  frankly  appeals 
to  me  more  than  the  fortiter  in  re.  Smiles  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  cup  of  excellent  China  tea,  which  hints  at  avail¬ 
able  assets.  I  visit  her  every  fortnight,  drop  in  for 
a  friendly  chat  and  watch  the  barometer.  Her  son, 
a  worthless  scamp,  had  a  long  and  complicated  illness 
and,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  my  client  is  an  osteopath 
who  treated  the  case  until  he  realized  that  a  death 
certificate  might  be  required.  She  still  believes  in 
him  implicitly  and  associates,  not  unnaturally,  the 
doctor  who  signed  the  certificate  with  the  final  and 
inevitable  end  of  her  son.  It’s  a  matter  of  £150,  so 
one  is  justified  in  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I 
always  take  a  train  to  Sloane  Square  Station  and  then 
a  bus.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tackle  the  husband  ?”  Humphrey 
asked. 

“Because  he  died  five  years  ago  ;  which  in  itself 
is  significant,  for  Angela  Brodick  lives  in  Chelsea  .  .  . 
a  small  house,  true  ...  an  unimportant  road, 
true  .  .  .  but  still,  genteel  surroundings  with  a 
plaque  of  Thomas  Carlyle  not  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  her  front  door.” 

The  sight  of  Mrs.  Brodick  convinced  Humphrey 
that  Birnstrom  was  justified  in  his  tactics.  Here  was 
a  pale,  middle-aged  woman  with  faded  blue  eyes  and 
a  nervous,  hesitating  manner.  She  opened  the  door 
on  the  chain  and  peeped  through  the  crack.  Then 
she  let  down  the  chain  and  threw  the  door  open. 
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“Oh,  Mr.  Birnstrom,”  she  twittered,  “how  you 
frightened  me  !  I  was  just  having  a  nap,  when  I 
heard  the  bell  .  .  .  and  such  funny  people  come 
to  the  door  nowadays — ex-service  men,  so  they  say, 
selling  notepaper  or  poetry,  and  Canadian  trappers 
with  fur  rugs.  One  never  knows.  They  may  be 
smash-and-grab  bandits  for  all  I  know.  I’m  sure  they 
always  look  very  nice  and  respectable  on  the  pictures.” 

Birnstrom  beamed  on  her  benevolently.  “This  is 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bardon,”  he  said.  “I  should  like  him 
to  see  your  old  china.  So  restful,  in  these  days  to 
escape  from  the  rush  of  modern  life,  to  refresh  the 
mind  in  some  tranquil  backwater  away  from  the 
torrential  floods  which  swirl  through  our  broad 
thoroughfares.” 

A  flush  of  pleasure  tinged  her  pallid  cheeks.  “That’s 
just  how  I  feel  when  I  go  shopping  in  the  Kings  Road,” 
she  said.  “It’s  so  quiet  here  and  one  can  forget  the 
motor-cars.” 

She  invited  them  into  a  front  room  which  was 
obviously  kept  for  state  occasions. 

“Now  I’ll  get  you  some  tea.” 

As  she  went  out  Birnstrom  winked  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  “It’s  her  house,”  he  whispered.  “But  only 
leasehold  and  not  long  to  run.  The  china’s  good  and 
there  are  one  or  two  decent  prints.  Of  course  the 
furniture’s  hopeless  .  .  .  Victorian,  and  bad  at 
that.  Well,  well  !  One  can  only  go  ahead  and  hope 
for  the  best.” 

He  was  fussing  round  the  room,  peering  here  and 
there,  humming  softly  to  himself  ‘Where  does  one  go 
for  honey  next  ?’  when  she  opened  the  door  and  came 
in  with  the  tea  tray. 

“I  thought  I  wouldn’t  stay  to  make  toast  ?”  she 
said,  apologetically.  “And  I  know  you  like  my 
digestive  biscuits,  Mr.  Birnstrom.  Mr.  Cram  always 
recommended  them  for  my  dear  boy.” 
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Mr.  Birnstrom  did.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  he 
made  no  effort  to  interrupt  the  stream  of  platitudes 
which  flowed  smoothly  between  Humphrey  and  their 
timid  hostess.  But  the  pig’s  eyes  watched,  as  the  jaws 
champed  rhythmically,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
wise  in  his  choice  of  an  assistant.  The  women  would 
trust  him  instinctively. 

He  finished,  and  surreptitiously  swept  the  crumbs 
from  his  bulging  waistcoat  to  the  floor.  “Delightful 
tea,  Mrs.  Brodick,”  he  said.  “And  the  biscuits  .  .  . 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  excellent  Doctor  Cram. 
What  a  man  !  Mrs.  Brodick  .  .  .  ever  sacrificing 
himself  to  the  call  of  human  suffering,  ever  considerate 
to  those  around  him.  I  will  be  honest  with  you, 
ma’am,  perfectly  honest.  Always  best  in  the  long  run. 
I  went  to  see  Cram  yesterday  and  advised  him  to 
take  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  debt  which  we 
discussed  a  fortnight  ago.” 

The  woman  passed  her  small,  pointed  tongue  over 
her  thin  lips  ;  her  hands  moved  restlessly  in  her  lap  ; 
she  looked  at  Mr.  Birnstrom  with  the  frightened  eyes 
of  a  deer  in  the  grip  of  a  python  ;  she  swallowed  pain¬ 
fully  two  or  three  times. 

He  held  up  his  hand.  “I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say,  and  it’s  true.  I  have  been  lenient,  perhaps  too 
lenient  with  you.  It  has  given  you  a  false  sense  of 
your  obligation  to  that  great  man.  He  was  good  to 
your  boy,  he  has  a  fine  disposition,  he  refused  to  hear 
of  it.  ‘Never,  Birnstrom,’  he  said.  ‘Sooner  would  I 
starve  than  inflict  hardship  on  one  who  has  honoured 
me  with  her  confidence’.” 

Mr.  Birnstrom  produced  a  large  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose.  Mrs.  Brodick  produced  a  miniature  one 
and  wiped  her  eyes. 

“But  what  can  I  do  ?”  she  sniffed.  “I’ve  only  just 
enough  to  live  on  and  the  tradespeople  must  be  paid. 
Whenever  I  try  to  save  any  money  something  happens.” 
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“Poor  Cram,  too,  is  feeling  the  pinch,  Mrs.  Brodick. 
Hard  times  ;  hard  times  for  everyone  !” 

“If  I  could  get  the  money  I’m  sure  I’d  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  him.  He  was  very  good  to  my  poor  boy.” 

“I  have  a  friend  in  the  City  who  might  help  you. 
It  would  mean  a  little  interest  paid  quarterly,  that’s 
all.  And  then  you  would  be  able  to  consult  Dr.  Cram 
about  that  rheumatism  which  you  told  me  about.” 

“But  do  you  think  your  friend  would  really  help 
me  ?  It’s  a  great  deal  of  money.” 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Birnstrom  wandered  towards  the 
china  cabinet.  “Of  course  he  would  want  some  small 
safeguard  in  case  .  .  .  anything  happened  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Brodick  dried  her  eyes  and  placed  the  dainty 
handkerchief  in  a  silken  sachet  hanging  by  her 
side. 

“Perhaps  you  can  arrange  it  for  me,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Birnstrom  positively  oozed  benevolence.  He 
could.  He  would.  He  seized  her  hand  in  his  massive 
palm  :  “Mrs.  Brodick,”  he  said.  “Cram  was  right,  I 
was  wrong.  ‘Mrs.  Brodick  will  do  her  best,’  he  told 
me.  And  he  was  right.” 

As  they  reached  the  end  of  the  road  the  fat  man 
looked  at  his  watch.  “Forty-five  minutes,  tea  included 
.  .  .  good  work  !  That’s  business  !” 

“Are  you  proud  of  it  ?”  Humphrey  asked.  “It  didn’t 
strike  me  as  anything  to  boast  about.  You  were  merely 
making  capital  of  a  silly  woman’s  gratitude.  Besides, 
what  will  happen  to  her,  now  that  you’ve  got  her  into 
the  hands  of  moneylenders  ?” 

“She’ll  be  all  right.  And,  in  any  case,  there’s  no 
one  to  inherit  her  stuff.” 

It  was  impossible  to  put  the  man  in  the  wrong  :  he 
had  an  answer  for  everything.  Humphrey  realized 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  parting  with  Mr.  Birnstrom.  He  might 
dislike  the  work,  he  might  object  to  the  methods  ;  but, 
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from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  was  sound.  Senti¬ 
mentally,  of  course,  it  was  all  wrong,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  mistrust  sentiment  ;  man  was  too  firmly 
bound  by  Fate  to  hope  for  freedom  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  had  tried  to  escape  and  it  had  always 
brought  disaster. 

“Good  business,”  Birnstrom  went  on.  “But,  of 
course,  I’ve  been  working  her  up  to  it  for  some  time. 

‘ Festina  lente ’  is  my  motto.  It  generally  pays.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  this  case,  the  work  is  quite  enjoyable. 
Now  the  next  one’s  a  very  different  proposition — a 
damned  tough  scoundrel  and  as  clever  as  you  make 
’em.  But  I’ve  got  him  ;  I  follow  the  market  ;  he  can’t 
afford  to  let  the  public  know  what  I  know.  It’s  a 
business  debt.  Two  thousand  and  he  threatens  bank¬ 
ruptcy  .  .  .  and  his  wife’s  rolling  in  money.  He’s 
frightened  the  other  chap  all  right,  and  that’s  why 
Theophilus  Birnstrom  got  the  job  .  .  .  Oh  !” 

Hfe  clutched  at  his  waistcoat,  gasping  for  breath. 
“It’s  .  .  .  that .  .  .  damned  pain  .  .  .  again,”  he 
panted  .  .  .  “Indigestion  .  .  .  too  many  biscuits.” 

He  went  on  more  slowly.  For  the  moment  his 
eloquence  was  checked. 

“How  far  ?”  Humphrey  asked. 

“Ludgate  Hill  ;  we’ll  take  the  Underground  to 
Blackfriars  ;  then  it  isn’t  very  far.” 

Mr.  Birnstrom  was  expected.  He  was  shown 
straight  into  an  office  where  an  animated  tailor’s 
model  stood  at  the  window  smoking  a  Turkish 
cigarette.  The  smooth  black  hair  carefully  parted  in 
the  middle,  the  fresh  ruddy  complexion,  the  neat 
pointed  moustache,  the  immaculate  brown  suit  with 
tie,  socks  and  handkerchief  in  sympathetic  agreement, 
were  all  too  good  to  be  true.  Only  the  ticket  was 
missing.  The  face  was  a  mask  :  it  betrayed  neither 
consternation  nor  pleasure  as  he  shook  hands  with 
his  massive  visitor. 
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“I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  to  be  a  combined 
assault,”  he  said,  looking  at  Humphrey. 

“This  is  my  colleague  .  .  .  Mr.  Bardon  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rufus  Larpner  .  .  .” 

“Then  we  may  as  well  sit  down.”  Their  host 
pushed  forward  a  cigarette  box.  “I  take  it  you  are 
still  acting  for  my  old  friend  Berkhead  ?  And  you  may 
tell  him  that  my  answer  is  still  the  same  .  .  .  patience, 
or  the  pickings  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  just  as  anxious  to  see  my  money.” 

“Mrs.  Larpner  .  .  .”  Birnstrom  began. 

Larpner  interrupted  :  “My  wife,”  he  said,  “will 
not  help.” 

“Mrs.  Larpner,”  Birnstrom  persisted,  as  though  the 
other  had  not  spoken,  “would  scarcely  miss  £2,000, 
and  I  gather  that  when  you  are  so  disposed  you  can 
get  anything  you  like  out  of  her.  She  would  let  you 
have  the  money  to-morrow  if  you  asked  with  a  little 
of  that  demonstrative  affection  she  so  much  appre¬ 
ciates.” 

“You  seem  to  be  well  posted  in  my  private  affairs  !” 

“That’s  part  of  my  business.  I  believe  in  plenty  of 
ammunition  before  one  attacks.  It  would  be  ever  so 
much  easier  for  you  to  make  this  slight  effort  than  to 
risk  being  turned  out  of  her  house  pending  divorce 
proceedings.  I  gather  that  you  live  pretty  comfort¬ 
ably  at  Bray  Cross.” 

“I  don’t  quite  get  you,  Mr.  Birnstrom.” 

“Perhaps  if  I  mention  Seabury  it  may  help  you  to. 
There’s  an  attractive  bungalow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  golf  links,  and  a  very  charming  little  lady  lives 
there ...  a  little  lady  who  might  object  if  this 
business  went  into  liquidation.” 

Larpner  betrayed  no  emotion. 

“So  it’s  blackmail  this  time  !”  he  remarked  casually. 

The  fat  man  spread  his  hands  deprecatingly. 

“To  demand  payment  of  an  acknowledged  debt  is 
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hardly  blackmail  :  nor  is  it  blackmail  to  remind  you 
of  certain  incidents  which  you  can  hardly  have  for¬ 
gotten.  Indeed,  I  am  letting  you  off  lightly  for  I  do 
not  even  propose  to  charge  you  for  the  expense  to 
which  I  was  put  in  collecting  the  evidence  I  required. 
No,  Mr.  Larpner,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  flirt  with 
blackmail.  When  this  debt  is  paid  the  papers  to 
which  I  refer  will  be  destroyed.  I  merely  felt  that 
they  might  help  you  to  see  reason.  Bankruptcy, 
without  your  wife’s  fortune  to  fall  back  upon,  would 
not,  I  imagine,  appeal  to  your  keen  business  instincts.” 

“So,  you  are  a  coward  as  well  as  a  blackmailer.  It 
was  safer  for  two  of  you  to  come  on  this  errand, 
eh  ?” 

But  Birnstrom  knew  his  man  ;  he  had  no  intention 
of  losing  his  temper  and  sacrificing  an  obvious 
advantage. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said.  “But  not  a  fool  as  well.  My 
evidence  is  sufficient  I  think  to  prevent  Larpner  and 
Company  from  going  bankrupt  yet .  .  .  even  if  I 
persuade  my  client  to  take  legal  proceedings.” 

“You  can  go  to  Hell  !” 

The  mask  had  cracked  and  hatred  peeped  out. 
Birnstrom  knew  that  he  had  won.  He  picked  up  his 
hat  and  ponderously  rose  to  his  feet. 

“I  told  you  it  was  a  dirty  business,  Bardon,”  he 
said,  sadly.  “But  we  can  have  a  wash  when  we  get 
back  to  the  office.” 

As  they  reached  the  door  Larpner  spoke.  “I’ll 
think  it  over.” 

In  the  street  Theophilus  Birnstrom  paused  in  front 
of  a  shop  window.  He  was  breathing  heavily.  In 
front  of  him  was  a  felt  hat  neatly  labelled — “Latest 
style — Reduced  .  .  .  21s.” 

“I  could  buy,”  he  said,  “two  hundred  of  those  hats 
as  a  result  of  our  most  satisfactory  interview.  And 
my  client  pays  all  expenses,  too.  It  never  does  to  lose 
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your  temper  with  a  chap  like  that  :  he  hasn’t  even  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Six  months,  it’s  taken  me  to 
get  him  where  I  wanted  him  .  .  .  Fortiter  in  re  ..  .  but 
no  fireworks,  Bardon,  no  fireworks.” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  said  Humphrey,  who  had  had 
enough  of  Birnstrom’s  philosophy. 

“Nor  do  I,”  Mr.  Birnstrom  agreed.  “I  don’t  like 
dustcarts,  I  don’t  like  policemen,  I  don’t  like  cats- 
meat,  dog  biscuits  or  tax  collectors.  But  I  suppose 
they  have  their  uses  and  one  must  live  as  honestly  as 
circumstances  permit.” 


During  the  next  three  months  Humphrey  learnt  a 
great  deal  about  the  business  methods  of  Mr.  Birn¬ 
strom  ;  he  learnt  that,  for  success  in  such  work  a  man 
must  possess  a  clear  head,  be  a  good  judge  of  character, 
know  when  to  temporize  and  when  to  strike,  when  to 
persuade  and  when  to  threaten.  He  must  possess 
an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  people  and  things  ;  he 
must  be  absolutely  unscrupulous  and  not  devoid  of 
courage  ;  he  must  be  in  touch  with  the  right  people 
to  furnish  him  with  the  information  he  requires.  Once 
Birnstrom  was  on  the  track  of  a  debtor  no  detail  was 
too  trivial  for  his  ‘case  book’,  as  he  liked  to  call  it. 
His  efficiency  was  colossal  and  he  taught  Humphrey 
that  ruthless  determination  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success.  And  his  assistant,  whilst  deploring  his  methods, 
was  driven  to  a  reluctant  admiration  of  the  man. 

One  day  Humphrey  met  Patricia  in  Oxford  Street. 
She  had  been  at  Matlock  for  some  time,  where  Mrs. 
Somerhay  was  trying — as  she  put  it — to  compromise 
with  her  knuckles,  and  Humphrey  did  not  know  Pat 
was  in  town.  In  the  moment  of  surprised  recognition 
masks  were  off,  and  he  realized  that  his  feelings  for 
this  girl  were  not  entirely  regulated  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  his  sister-in-law.  A  cold  east  wind  had  flushed 
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her  cheeks  and  brought  a  sparkle  to  her  eyes,  she  was 
erect  and  buoyant,  there  was  mischief  in  her  smile. 

“Hello,  Hump  !”  she  exclaimed.  “Playing  truant  ? 

I  never  expected  to  meet  you  so  far  west.” 

“You  didn’t  let  us  know  you  were  back  in  town.” 

“I’m  not,”  she  said.  “Esther — I  always  call  her 
that  now,  she’s  such  a  perfect  kid — broke  her  glasses 
and  I  came  up  to  Hamblin’s  to  get  them  mended.  If 
they  can  finish  them  in  time  I  go  back  on  the  four- 
thirty  from  St.  Pancras.  What  are  you  doing  ?” 

Humphrey  laughed.  “For  several  months,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  been  studying  the  methods  of  a  master  of  diplo¬ 
macy  ;  it  would  be  a  poor  recompense  for  all  the 
trouble  he’s  taken  if  I  could  not  find  some  excuse  for 
staying  with  you  until  four-thirty.  Everything  he  does 
is  ethically  unsound,  but  so  flavoured  with  a  specious 
morality  that  he  emerges  a  public  benefactor.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  piece  of  work  on  which  I  am  engaged  will 
prove  so  difficult  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  return  to  the 
office  until  five  o’clock.  Where  shall  we  have  lunch  ?” 

“Frascati’s,”  she  said.  “And  I’ll  pay,  being  a 
woman  of  independent  means  with  a  mistress  who 
insists  on  giving  me  everything  I  require,  and  a  good 
deal  more  beside.” 

He  protested,  but  she  took  his  arm  :  “No,  my  dear, 
I  insist.  You  see  I  don’t  mind  keeping  you  all  to  myself 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  refuse  to  rob  Sylvia  as  well.” 

At  the  restaurant,  Humphrey  telephoned  to  the 
office  to  say  he  was  detained.  He  was  rather  relieved 
that  Miss  Bowen  answered  his  call  and  not  Flo.  He 
could  not  trust  the  kid,  for  she  had  never  forgiven  him 
for  his  lack  of  response  to  her  advances,  and  recently 
she  had  been  strengthening  her  hold  upon  Birnstrom. 
If  ever  the  opportunity  offered,  Miss  Flo  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  him  an  injury.  Humphrey  had  developed 
considerably  during  the  last  few  months  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  take  any  more  risks. 
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“You’ll  have  a  cocktail,  Hump,  before  we  go  up  to 
lunch,  I’ve  got  a  table  for  two  on  the  balcony  where 
we  can  see  the  orchestra.” 

She  gave  the  order  and  nibbled  a  salted  almond, 
studying  her  companion  in  the  meanwhile. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “You  are  changed,  and  yet  you’re 
not.  But  you  are  much  more  alive  than  you  used  to 
be.  Do  you  ever  write  poetry  now  ?” 

“No,  I’ve  given  up  trying  to  escape  ;  it’s  easier  to 
adapt — to  take  things  as  they  are  and  try  to  fit  in. 
We  are  all  slaves — harnessed  to  the  chariot,  drawing 
it  blindly  along  the  road  of  life.  Slaves  can’t  escape 
what  is  destined  :  I’ve  learnt  that.  But  they  can  make 
the  best  of  it.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do.  Half 
the  things  we  dread  never  happen,  so  what’s  the  good 
of  worrying  ?” 

“I’ve  still  got  your  play.” 

“You  are  welcome.  At  any  rate  you  told  me  the 
truth  about  it — that  saved  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

“Well.  Here’s  to  something  better  !” 

“Do  you  like  cocktails  ?” 

“Not  a  bit.  But  this  is  a  festive  occasion  and  they 
always  make  me  prophesy.  You  know,  I’ve  been  so 
happy  lately  that  sometimes  I  feel  frightened.  It 
would  be  such  an  infernal  bump  if  I  sat  down  suddenly. 
You  see  I  live  with  eternal  youth,  for  nobody  can  be 
quite  so  young  as  a  woman  who’s  reached  seventy 
and  kept  her  sympathy  and  humour.  It  makes  one 
an  optimist.  People  do  talk  such  rot  about  getting  old. 
I  think  I  used  to  feel  things  too  much.” 

“Well,  I’ve  learnt  a  good  deal,  too,  lately.” 

“Let’s  get  some  lunch  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about 
it  whilst  we  eat.” 

Humphrey  began  by  telling  her  about  Theophilus 
Birnstrom,  and,  when  he  had  finished  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  man’s  favour  and  very  little 
definite  evidence  against  him. 
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“He  seems  a  bit  of  a  sport,”  said  Pat,  “and  the  work 
must  be  interesting  .  .  .  nothing  monotonous  or  dull 
about  it.  Of  course  it’s  of  the  flesh,  a  bit  fleshy,  but 
that’s  how  things  go.  At  any  rate  he’s  quite  honest 
about  it  all  and  keeps  a  sense  of  humour.” 

“Yes.  Except  that  ‘X  account’.  That’s  about  the 
only  thing  he  won’t  discuss  and  I’m  infernally  curious. 
I  wish  Jones  weren’t  such  a  common  name.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  it’s  any  concern  of  yours  if  he 
prefers  to  keep  it  to  himself.” 

Humphrey  was  surprised.  He  had  expected  her  to 
condemn  Mr.  Birnstrom  and  all  his  works  ;  and,  lo, 
she  had  almost  blessed  the  man. 

“Then  you  think  I  ought  to  stick  it  ?” 

“Yes.  Stick  it  for  Sylvia’s  sake.  She  must  learn  to 
trust  you,  to  rely  upon  your  strength,  now.  She 
married  you  because  she  wanted  a  man  and  thought 
you  would  be  an  easy  one  to  manage.  It  always  tickles 
a  girl’s  pride  to  think  she  can  twist  a  big  strong  man 
round  her  finger.  But  it  doesn’t  last.  Soon  she  wants 
something  more,  and  if  she  can’t  get  it  from  you,  she’ll 
go  elsewhere.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  this  work 
of  yours  except  that  it’s  making  you  more  confident 
and  self-reliant.  Perhaps  one  day  Mr.  Birnstrom  will 
go  too  far;  then,  you  can  tell  him  exactly  what  you 
think  of  him  and  save  your  soul.  I’ve  no  use,  now, 
for  caution,  for  a  constant  effort  to  escape  from 
problematical  dangers .  .  .  that  cult  of  security  which 
turned  our  grandmothers  into  ninnies  and  our  grand¬ 
fathers  into  hypocrites  .  .  .  and  ended  by  making 
Insurance  Companies  as  inevitable  as  the  day  of 
Judgment.  There  will  never  be  real  security  again  in 
our  time,  and  we’ve  got  to  face  the  fact .  .  .  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  earthquakes  in  divers  places  and  bang 
go  your  gilt-edged  securities.  We  move  too  fast .  .  . 
and  there’s  never  security  with  speed.  There  are  forces 
in  the  world  more  powerful  than  international  jealousies 
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which  prevent  that  Utopia,  politicians  and  idealists 
babble  about.  I  see  an  age  coming  when  man  will 
fight  the  things  he  has  created,  when  his  puny  body 
will  be  caught  up  in  the  wheels  of  progress,  whirled 
round  and  hurled  mangled  and  lifeless  on  to  the  scrap 
heap  of  a  robot  race.” 

“Go  it,”  said  Humphrey.  “Don’t  mind  me.” 

Pat  laughed.  “A  cocktail,”  she  told  him,  “always 
has  that  effect  on  me  ;  and  you  insisted  on  claret  as 
well.  I’m  rather  proud  of  my  inspired  moments  and 
Esther  loves  them.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  can  be  very  good  for  your 
morals.” 

“She  reads  her  Bible  and  plays  piquet.  That’s  a 
pretty  good  testimonial.  But  she’s  not  exactly  ortho¬ 
dox  and  I  expect  I  am  copying  her.” 

Humphrey  felt  a  small  shoe  pressing  on  his  foot. 

“Do  I  look  nice  ?”  asked  Pat.  “I  know  a  man  likes 
the  girl  he  lunches  with  to  be  presentable.” 

“You  wouldn’t  ask  if  you  had  any  doubts.” 

“You  know,  Hump,  I  feel  just  as  though  I’ve  been 
chained  up  all  my  life,  and  now  I’m  free.  When  I 
was  in  Italy,  one  afternoon  I  sat  by  a  pond  and  there 
were  lots  of  little  things  in  the  water,  about  so  long. 
They  were  wriggling  about,  nosing  here  and  there — 
for  food  I  suppose.  A  few  were  quite  still,  hanging  by 
little  horns  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  was 
watching  one  and,  suddenly,  it  split  :  and  I  thought 
‘now  it’s  done  for’.  But  it  wasn’t.  Out  of  the  crack 
there  crept  a  tiny  fly  with  iridescent,  crumpled  wings. 
It  stood  for  a  while,  sunning  itself  on  the  empty  case  ; 
then  it  flew  away.  That  was  me .” 

“Yes,  and  now  that  it’s  free  there’s  danger.  It  was 
a  mosquito  of  some  sort  and  mosquitoes  suck  blood — 
female  mosquitoes.” 

“But  I  feel  like  that  too,  Hump — after  a  cocktail, 
I  shouldn’t  if  I  thought  you  were  happy  ;  but  you’re 
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not — I  know  you  are  not.  Things  have  been  rotten 
for  you  lately.  Haven’t  they  ?  You  gave  yourself 
away,  my  dear,  that  evening  at  the  Langham.” 

“Yes.  It’s  the  danger  of  freedom.  One  has  to  learn 
how  to  use  it.  That’s  Sylvia’s  trouble.  Often  it’s  easier 
to  be  an  invalid  than  to  be  strong  and  well.  Now  she’s 
got  to  face  up  to  life  ;  that’s  the  trouble.” 

“And  you  think,  most  sage  adviser,  that  I  shall  have 
to  learn  how  to  use  my  freedom  too  ?” 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  Rhapsody  by  Liszt 
and  the  abandon  of  the  theme  impelled  him  to  speak. 
“You  are  perfect,”  he  whispered,  as  though  ashamed 
of  the  confession. 

The  waiter  presented  the  menu. 

“It’ll  have  to  be  an  ice,  Hump,”  she  said,  “to  cool 
us  off  before  we  slip  back  to  earth  again.” 

The  rest  was  anti-climax — looking  into  shop  win¬ 
dows,  retrieving  Mrs.  Somerhay’s  glasses  ;  and  then, 
at  St.  Pancras,  the  final  wave  of  a  gloved  hand. 

“It’s  been  lovely,”  said  Patricia,  just  before  the 
train  started.  “But  forget  it,  my  dear.  We  all  have  our 
irresponsible  moments.  You  can  kiss  Sylvia  for  me, 
but  don’t  tell  her  too  much  about  Frascati’s.” 

In  the  evening  Humphrey  told  Sylvia  that  he  had 
met  Pat  in  Oxford  Street,  but  she  was  only  in  town 
for  an  hour  or  two. 

“Did  you  have  lunch  with  her?” 

“Yes.  We  went  to  a  place  in  Oxford  Street.” 

“You  are  not  very  communicative.  What 
place  ?” 

“Frascati’s.” 

“Oh  !  But  you  always  say  it’s  too  expensive  when  I 
ask  you  to  take  me  there.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pat  paid  .  .  .  she  insisted.” 

“That  was  very  nice  of  her,  very  nice  indeed  :  quite 
the  model  sister-in-law  !  I  suppose  she  looked  very 
attractive.” 
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“Very  !”  Humphrey  agreed,  resenting  this  catechism. 
“And  she  asked  me  to  kiss  you  for  her.” 

He  stooped  over  his  wife,  but  she  drew  away. 

“I  hate  her,”  she  told  him.  “She’s  always  tried  to 
creep  in.” 

“She  devoted  her  life  to  you  and  you  never  appre¬ 
ciated  it.” 

“I  hate  you  both,”  she  sobbed.  “You’ve  never  been 
the  .  .  .  the  same  to  me  since  I  was  in  hospital.” 

Humphrey  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  “We 
love  you  all  you  will  allow  us  to,”  he  said  gently.  “But 
sometimes  you  don’t  seem  to  care.” 

That  night  he  dreamt  of  midges  swarming  over  a 
still  pool  whilst  shadows  cast  by  the  setting  sun  made 
patterns  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  one,  more 
splendid  than  all  her  fellows  separated  and  flew  above 
him  ;  he  could  hear  the  soft  hum  of  her  wings.  He 
struggled  to  escape,  and  as  he  ran  the  creature  followed 
him,  growing  ever  bigger  and  bigger.  He  stumbled 
and  fell.  Above  him  floated  a  white  form,  but  it  was 
no  longer  frightful.  The  beating  wings  fanned  his 
fevered  brow  and  a  face  smiled  upon  him  from  the 
darkness.  .  .  .  “Pat  !”  he  cried.  And  as  he  tried  to 
catch  her,  she  was  gone.  But  he  could  hear  Sylvia 
stirring  at  his  side. 


For  several  weeks,  after  that,  Sylvia  tried  to  please 
him.  She  studied  his  wishes,  snubbed  Lady  Gebbarde 
and  paid  his  subscription  to  a  local  tennis  club  out  of 
her  dress  allowance.  Once  again  she  was  approach¬ 
able  and  he  was  satisfied.  Patricia  had  seen  them 
twice  and  then  gone  abroad  again.  The  birds  were 
nesting,  trees  were  bursting  and  Mr.  Birnstrom  was 
talking  in  greater  detail  of  Humphrey’s  prospects. 
He  had  met  Sylvia  at  the  office,  been  to  supper  at  the 
Church  Road  flat,  taken  them  out  to  a  theatre  and 
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established  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  Never 
before  had  Humphrey’s  prospects  looked  so  bright. 
The  fatherly  interest  which  Birnstrom  took  in  Sylvia 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  had  not  Humphrey 
known  that  his  wife  was  older  than  Flo  ;  and  his 
‘Chief’  betrayed  no  paternal  solicitude  in  his  dealings 
with  that  complacent  damsel. 

“I  wish  the  fellow  wouldn’t  maul  you,  Syl,”  he 
grumbled,  one  evening,  when  Birnstrom,  on  the 
strength  of  a  box  at  the  theatre,  had  been  a  little  more 
fatherly  than  usual.  “It’s  difficult  for  me  to  say 
much,  but  you  needn’t  rush  into  it  ;  he  might  draw 
wrong  conclusions.” 

The  girl  pouted.  “But  you  are  always  objecting  to 
things.  Now  Gebby’s  off,  it’s  someone  else  !  He’s  nice 
and  fat  and  clean  .  .  .  absolutely  harmless.” 

“He’s  a  wily  old  devil,  and  I’ve  good  reason  to 
know  it.” 

“Well,  it  may  help  to  get  you  a  decent  position,  at 
last.  And  he  told  me  .  .  .” 

She  stopped  for  a  moment.  “That  clock’s  wrong. 
You  forgot  to  wind  it  yesterday.” 

“I’ll  do  it  to-night.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?” 

“Oh  nothing.  Something  about  your  having  a  good 
head  for  figures.  He’ll  be  a  useful  friend  to  us  if  you 
let  him.  You’ve  got  to  fight  for  your  position  now,  and, 
if  I  can  help  you,  so  much  the  better.” 

“I’d  sooner  lose  the  job  than  have  you  dragged  into 
it.  It’s  not  exactly  one  I’m  proud  of.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “You  always  were  a  fool, 
Hump.  I  suppose  you’ll  take  to  poetry  again  when  all 
else  fails.” 


Summer  passed,  but  Humphrey  liked  his  job  no 
better  and  Mr.  Birnstrom  rather  worse.  The  ‘X 
account’  was  less  of  a  mystery  now,  and  he  was 
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beginning  to  understand  the  reluctance  to  talk  about  it. 
A  complicated  case  came  into  the  Courts  and  Birn- 
strom  was  compelled  to  give  evidence,  from  which  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  interested  in  a  certain  money¬ 
lender  with  the  non-committal  name  of  Jones.  Many 
of  the  cheques  paid  into  the  ‘X  account’  were 
signed  by  somebody  of  that  name.  It  was  fairly 
obvious,  now,  where  the  second  group  of  profits  came 
from. 

Humphrey  visited  Chelsea,  one  afternoon,  and 
had  tea  with  Mrs.  Brodick.  She  had  paid  her 
osteopath.  Humphrey  knew  that,  for  he  had  handled 
the  profits.  The  quarterly  payments  were  rather 
difficult  to  put  by,  but  so  far  she  had  managed  to  do 
it.  The  man  who  came  to  collect  the  money  wasn’t 
like  “dear  Mr.  Birnstrom,”  he  was  a  blustering, 
rough  man,  who  frightened  her.  Once  she  had  been 
a  day  or  two  behind,  and  really  .  .  .  sometimes  she 
wondered  if  it  wouldn’t  be  nicer  to  sell  some  of  her 
things  and  pay  off  the  debt.  .  .  .  But  the  agreement 
was  rather  a  hard  one,  she  thought.  Humphrey 
realized  that  it  must  have  been,  if  two  grasping  hands 
had  to  be  satisfied.  And  her  china  .  .  .  then,  too,  the 
house  :  she  had  lived  in  it  as  long  as  she  could  remem¬ 
ber.  It  seemed  rather  unkind,  at  her  time  of  life, 
too. 

Humphrey  began  to  realize  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  about  it.  Already  he  had  had  two 
serious  quarrels  with  Birnstrom,  one  because  of  Sylvia 
and  the  other  over  an  item  in  the  accounts.  Such 
episodes  were  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Birnstrom 
made  no  effort  to  control  his  temper  or  modulate  his 
voice  and  Humphrey  realized  that  the  two  typists 
heard  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on.  Flo,  who  had 
been  somewhat  neglected  lately  and  knew  the  reason, 
made  this  quite  clear  to  Humphrey. 

“I  only  hope  that  one  day  you’ll  give  him 
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what  you  promised,”  she  said,  after  the  second 
quarrel  which  had  very  nearly  concluded  their  asso¬ 
ciation. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.  I  heard  you  threaten  to  ‘do  him 
in’  if  he  gave  you  any  more  of  his  lip.” 

He  did  not  bother  to  contradict  her.  He  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort  but  it  was  obvious  that,  for  some 
reason  of  her  own,  the  girl  was  trying  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  the  office. 

On  Sylvia’s  birthday  Humphrey  had  promised  to 
get  away  early,  but  Birnstrom,  who  had  arranged  an 
appointment  at  five  o’clock,  was  suddenly  called  out 
of  town.  Humphrey  ’phoned  to  Sylvia  to  say  that  he 
would  have  to  interview  the  visitor  and  would  be 
unable  to  get  home,  as  he  had  hoped,  to  dress.  It  did 
not  much  matter.  She  liked  him  to  wear  a  dinner 
jacket  on  such  festive  occasions,  but,  at  the  restaurant 
where  they  were  going  to  dine,  it  was  not  necessary. 
To  his  surprise  she  did  not  complain  :  it  was  quite  all 
right  and  he  could  meet  her  at  Victoria. 

She  was  in  high  spirits  that  evening — a  little  excited, 
perhaps  a  little  too  excited.  But  it  was  her  birth¬ 
day  and,  for  many  years,  such  enjoyment  had  been 
denied  her.  She  was  making  up  for  lost  time,  now  that 
she  was  quite  well  again.  But  it  wasn’t  the  Sylvia  he 
most  appreciated.  There  was  too  little  restraint,  a 
slight  tendency  to  emphasize  unduly  intimate  matters 
which  may  so  easily  be  brutalized.  It  was  almost  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  propitiate  a  Satyr,  and 
Humphrey  resented  the  implication. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  sublimate  our  passions  but 
he  had  always  tried  to  do  so.  To-night,  she  seemed  to 
be  deliberately  debasing  their  love,  to  be  placing  it 
on  a  plane  which  was  purely  animal.  It  was  almost  as 
though  he  held  some  strange  woman  in  his  arms. 

Reaction  followed.  For  several  days  she  was  irritable 
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and  restless,  there  seemed  to  be  something  on  her 
mind.  She  would  watch  him  furtively,  ask  questions 
which  seemed  to  have  no  meaning,  tax  him  with  neg¬ 
lect  and  then  beg  for  forgiveness.  One  evening,  he  came 
in  early.  There  was  a  book  lying  on  the  table  and 
mechanically  he  picked  it  up.  As  he  was  opening  it 
she  snatched  it  from  his  hand. 

“That’s  mine  !”  she  said.  “My  bank  book.” 

“But  there  can’t  be  any  harm  in  my  seeing  it,”  he 
told  her  playfully.  “It  might  make  me  want  to  pay  a 
little  more  into  your  account.” 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  she  was  frightened.  He 
caught  her  wrist  and  took  the  book  from  her. 

“If  you  open  it,  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again,” 
she  said  breathlessly. 

“But  that  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  me  to 
see  why  you  are  afraid.” 

He  opened  the  book  and  glanced  through  the  entries. 
Then,  very  deliberately,  he  closed  it  and  handed  it 
back  to  her. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  birthday  present, 
of  course,  given  to  you  whilst  I  was  keeping  his 
appointment  at  the  office.  That  was  clever.  It  explains 
a  good  deal  .  .  .  your  behaviour  that  evening.  What 
did  he  buy  with  it  ?” 

Sylvia  burst  into  tears.  He  took  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  her.  “None  of  that,”  he  said.  “I’ve  often 
seen  it  before.  Tell  me,  or  .  .  .” 

“Nothing  ...  I  swear  !  It  was  just  a  birthday 
present.” 

“Without  any  conditions  ?” 

“Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  like  that  touch 
me  ?” 

“He  never  gave  away  twenty  pounds,  for  nothing, 
in  his  life.  I  warned  you  the  sort  of  man  he  was.” 

“There  wasn’t  any  harm  ;  and  we  need  the  money 
badly  enough.” 
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“That’s  why  you  told  me  about  it,  I  suppose  !  Well, 
I  can  see  that  he  never  does  it  again.” 

She  seized  him  by  t)ie  arm.  “Don’t,  Hump  !  Don’t 
look  like  that.  .  .  .  Don’t  do  anything  rash.  .  .  . 
We’ve  got  to  live.  I  promise  he  didn’t  do  anything 
.  .  .  1  }  .  .  stopped  him  .  .  .”. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


T>IRNSTROM  arrived  at  the  office  late,  the  follow- 
ing  morning.  Humphrey  heard  his  heavy  footstep 
at  about  eleven  o’clock.  He  went  into  the  outer  office. 

“Mr.  Birnstrom  alone  ?”  he  asked,  seeing  only  Miss 
Bowen  at  her  desk. 

“Yes.  Flo’s  gone  out  for  a  few  minutes.” 

Humphrey  knocked  and  went  in.  He  was  between 
the  door  and  the  desk.  Very  quietly  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock. 

“Mornin’  Bardon.  A  little  late,  I’m  afraid.  That 
damned  indigestion  again  !” 

Humphrey  went  round  the  desk  and  stood  beside 
Birnstrom. 

“I  saw  my  wife’s  bank  book  yesterday,”  he  said 
quietly. 

The  big  man  fidgeted  uneasily  and  then  smiled. 

“My  little  birthday  present,  eh  ?  Well,  I  owe  it 
to  you.” 

“She  said  :  ‘He  didn’t  do  anything  ...  I  stopped 
him.’” 

“My  dear  boy,  women  imagine  these  things  .  .  .” 

“You  damned  cad  !” 

“You  mean  to  insinuate  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  insinuate  ...  I  know.  I  have  always 
known  that  you  were  a  scoundrel,  that  one  day  you 
would  overreach  yourself  with  your  smooth,  oily 
tongue.” 

Birnstrom  half  rose.  Humphrey  reached  for  the 
malacca  cane  which  the  man  always  carried. 

Like  a  flash  his  opponent  picked  up  the  heavy  ruler 
from  the  desk.  Humphrey’s  right  hand  shot  out  and 
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his  clenched  fist  found  its  mark.  The  ruler  clattered  to 
the  ground,  as  Birnstrom  sagged  helplessly  sideways  in 
his  chair.  It  revolved  and  he  lurched  heavily  to  the 
ground  striking  his  head  against  the  metal  foot  of  the 
stand  which  held  his  hat  and  stick. 

There  was  something  about  that  sprawling  figure 
which  warned  Humphrey  that  his  adversary  was  dead. 
He  pushed  the  chair  aside  and,  stooping,  rolled  the 
heavy  body  over.  There  was  a  trickle  of  blood  from  a 
small  wound  over  the  left  eye.  The  small  eyes  stared 
up  vacantly  at  the  pendent  hat,  the  mouth  was  open 
and  the  gold  in  a  front  tooth  reflected  the  light. 
Humphrey  fumbled  at  the  wrist  :  he  lifted  an  arm  and 
its  weight  impressed  him.  When  he  released  it  he 
knew  the  man  was  dead.  He  could  hear  frightened 
voices  in  the  next  room  :  someone  tried  the  door.  He 
walked  slowly  across  the  thick  carpet  and  turned  the 
key. 

“You  had  better  telephone  for  the  police,”  he  said. 
“I  think  Mr.  Birnstrom’s  dead.” 

Flo  moved  towards  the  door. 

“I  shouldn’t  go  in,”  said  Humphrey.  “It’s  not  very 
nice.” 

The  girl  turned  on  him.  “You  killed  him,”  she  said. 
“I  knew  you  would.  And,  my  God,  I  hope  they’ll 
hang  you.” 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  into  Birnstrom’s  room. 
Humphrey  could  hear  her  crying.  The  other  girl  was 
on  the  telephone,  calmly  efficient. 

“There’s  been  an  accident  here  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  Birn¬ 
strom’s  .  .  .  Medbury  Buildings  ...  a  doctor  .  .  .  yes 
I  think  he’s  dead  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  oh,  all 
right.” 

She  hung  up  the  receiver.  “He  says  we  are  not  to 
touch  anything  until  he  comes.” 

Flo  came  out,  mopping  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief 
which  reeked  of  some  oriental  scent. 
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“You  brute,”  she  said.  “You  hit  him  .  .  .  there’s 
blood  on  his  face.” 

Humphrey  closed  the  door. 


The  evening  papers  were  disappointed  in  Humphrey 
Bardon.  What  promised  to  be  a  sensational  murder 
trial  fizzed  for  a  little  time,  like  a  damp  squib,  and 
then  went  out.  It  was  merely  a  mild  manslaughter 
case  with  so  many  extenuating  circumstances  that  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  would  even  be 
a  conviction.  The  medical  evidence  was  quite  definite 
— Birnstrom’s  heart  was  in  such  a  state  of  degeneration 
that  any  trivial  accident  might  have  killed  him.  But, 
as  Ralph  Snooks  said  to  Harry  Gopp  on  his  way  back 
to  Putney  by  the  five-thirty  train,  “one  can’t  be 
allowed  to  slosh  people  in  the  eye,  even  if  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances,  can  one  ?  What  !”  And 
this  was  the  view  that  the  jury  ultimately  took.  The 
judge,  amazed  by  the  astonishing  unanimity  of  the 
expert  witnesses,  summed  up  slightly  in  the  prisoner’s 
favour.  On  the  other  hand  the  prosecution  had  been 
able  to  prove,  through  the  evidence  of  Florence  Deeks, 
that  Humphrey  had  threatened  Birnstrom  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  They  made,  too,  a  great  deal  of 
the  locked  door  and  the  fact,  which  Humphrey  had 
admitted,  that  the  prisoner  struck  the  deceased.  It 
was  even  suggested  that  he  had  not  used  his  fist  but 
the  heavy  ruler  which  had  been  found  on  the  floor. 
The  defence,  however,  were  able  to  prove  that  the 
wound  over  the  eye  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
the  metal  base  of  the  hat  stand  ;  and  this  confirmed 
the  statement  made  by  the  accused. 

Sylvia’s  part  in  the  tragedy  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  the  bank  book  was  produced  in  Court.  This  was 
good  copy  and  opened  up  a  subject  for  conversation 
which  kept  a  million  people  happy  on  their  way  home 
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from  work,  but  it  told  in  Humphrey’s  favour  with  the 
jury. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter,  with  extenuating  circumstances,  was 
the  best  that  Humphrey  could  expect  ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment  to  date  from  the 
time  of  arrest,  erred,  if  anything  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

When  it  was  all  over  Sylvia  went  to  live  at  The 
Cedars  with  Lady  Gebbarde,  and  Mrs.  Somerhay 
took  Patricia  away  to  the  South  of  France. 


Two  days  later  a  millionaire  was  found  dead  in  his 
bath  by  a  chorus  girl,  who  happened  to  be  living  with 
him,  and  Humphrey  Bardon  was  forgotten  in  the 
interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  she  had  killed 
her  lover  or  not. 


Humphrey  had  seen  Patricia  after  the  trial.  Sylvia, 
she  told  him,  was  too  unwell  to  come  ...  in  bed, 
under  medical  orders.  But  she  said  nothing  of  her 
efforts  to  persuade  Sylvia  to  leave  Lady  Gebbarde  and 
live  with  her.  She  had  even  offered  to  sacrifice  her 
post  ;  and,  alternatively,  Mrs.  Somerhay  had  invited 
Sylvia  to  go  away  with  them. 

“I  must  think  of  my  future,”  the  girl  had  said  ;  and 
Patricia  realized  that  in  her  present  mood  Sylvia’s 
future  did  not  include  her  husband. 

“So  !”  said  Humphrey.  “She  was  too  ill  to  come  and 
say  good-bye.” 

“It’ll  be  all  right,  I  expect.  She  was  terribly  upset.” 

“Terribly  upset  !  Yes,  I  expect  she  would  be. 
Probably  it’s  as  much  my  fault  as  hers  .  .  .  you  see  I 
never  really  understood  her.  She  knows,  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  when  I  come  out  it’ll  be  a  case  of  starting 
all  over  again,  with  this  to  live  down.” 
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“You’ll  succeed,  Hump.  Oh,  my  dear,  you’ll  try. 
Won’t  you  ?  I’ll  be  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.” 

“I  shall  remember  that.” 

“Mr.  Ford  will  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming 
out.  You  can  arrange  that  ?” 

“I  may  be  bad  to  know.  You  see  it  may  make  a 
difference .  .  .  one  can’t  be  quite  the  same  after 
prison.” 

“Do  you  remember  where  we  met  that  day  in 
Oxford  Street  ?” 

“Yes,  it  was  just  in  front  of  a  Lyon’s  tea  shop.  I 
remember  the  sweets  in  the  window.” 

“There’s  a  table  near  the  door.  When  I  hear  you 
are  free  again  I’ll  be  there  every  Thursday  at  6  o’clock, 
for  four  weeks  ...  in  case  you  want  me.” 

“Thursday  ...  six  o’clock  .  .  .  But  why  ?” 

“Because  you  must  see  Sylvia  first.  If  you  don’t 
come  I  shall  know  it’s  .  .  .all  right.” 


In  prison  Humphrey  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  future.  For  the  moment  he  was  not  a  free  agent  ; 
he  could  neither  control  his  actions  nor  his  destiny. 
Beyond  a  few  simple  duties  he  had  no  obligations  : 
his  mind  was  free  to  roam  where  it  pleased.  He  did 
not  resent  his  sentence.  It  was  perfectly  just.  He 
had  contemplated  an  illegal  act  ;  he  had  committed 
an  assault  ;  as  the  result  of  his  action  a  man  had  died. 
That  he  might  have  died  from  hurrying  to  catch  a 
train  did  not  exonerate  him.  The  jury  had  been  fair  ; 
he  had  liked  their  self-conscious  importance,  their 
ostentatious  impartiality.  The  judge,  too,  had  said  all 
that  could  be  said  in  his  favour,  and  let  him  off  as 
lightly  as  possible.  On  the  whole  the  trial  had  done 
something  to  restore  his  faith  in  humanity,  a  faith  which 
Birnstrom  had  done  his  best  to  destroy.  Pat  had  accom¬ 
plished  more.  .  .  .  And  Sylvia  ?  Well,  Sylvia  had 
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relieved  him  of  any  financial  anxiety  on  her  account. 
So  that  was  that  !  It  was  as  though  he  had  written  it 
all  down  carefully  on  a  slate,  and  now  deliberately  he 
sponged  it  out.  For  a  few  months  his  mind  should  be 
free  and  his  soul  his  own. 

“Funny  bloke  that,”  his  warder  told  his  wife,  one 
evening.  “Seems  to  think  ’es  ’avin’  a  sort  of  ’oliday. 

.  .  .  Worry  ?  Not  ’e.  ‘Jenks,’  he  says,  this  morpin’, 
‘I  believe  I’m  going  to  escape.5  ‘None  of  that,5  I  says, 
‘it’ll  Only  mean  more  trouble.5  Then  5e  larfs  .  .  . 
No,  I  don’t  mean  that.  If  I  "fold  you  wot  I  did  mean 
expect  you’d  want  to  send  me  to  Broadmoor.  ‘Ave 
you  ever  seen  a  play  called  Ben  ’Ur  ?’  he  goes  on. 
‘There’s  a  chariot  race  .  .  .  ’orses  ’arnessed  to  chariots, 
mad  with  excitement,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  wild  to 
escape  from  the  rumble  of  the  following  wheels.  They 
don’t  want  to  win.  Wot  they  want  is  to  be  free,  to 
feel  the  grass  under  their  feet  an’  the  sun  on  their 
backs.  That’s  me,  Jenks’,  ’e  says.  ‘An’  that’s  why  I 
like  this  place.’  ‘Bats,’  says  I  to  myself,  ’bats  in  the 
belfry,  and  plenty  of  ’em.’  ” 

But  Humphrey  Bardon  was  not  mad.  He  was  only 
reacting  to  the  tyranny  of  modern  life  which  allows 
no  time  to  think,  to  listen,  to  pray — if  you  will  ;  which 
drives  man  along,  slithering  through  gaps,  bouncing 
off  obstacles,  scattering  opponents,  collecting  an 
assortment  of  friends  ;  until,  one  day,  he  hits  something 
bigger  and  harder  than  himself,  and,  in  a  dull  resent¬ 
ment,  finds  the  oblivion,  which  has  always  been  his 
ultimate  goal.  Since  he  met  Sylvia,  Humphrey  realized 
that  he  had  blundered  along  in  search  of  something 
which  had  always  just  evaded  him  ;  it  wasn’t  exactly 
happiness,  it  wasn’t  self-satisfaction,  it  wasn’t  security. 
Religion,  philosophy,  the  mystery  of  what  follows 
after,  or  why  we  are  here  at  all — pain,  sorrow,  sick¬ 
ness,  joy,  ambition,  satisfaction.  .  .  .  What  did  they 
all  mean  ?  That  baffling  eternity,  with  no  end  ...  a 
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succession  of  endless  doors,  and  always  one  beyond. 
But  if  man  by  thought  could  not  add  one  cubit  to  his 
stature,  how  could  he  hope  to  fathom  eternity  ?  He 
had  advanced  with  the  times,  but  not  far  enough  ; 
for  it  is  only  indifference  which  can  take  the  place 
of  faith. 

Prison,  in  his  present  state  of  unrest,  was  a  mountain 
top  whence  he  could  take  stock  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  The  weeks  went  by  all  too  quickly.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  hardships,  trivial  restrictions,  monotony,  the 
men  he  rubbed  shoulders  with  in  chapel  or  prison 
yard,  the  unpalatable  food — all  failed  to  disturb  his 
peace.  At  last,  the  mind  was  master  of  the  man.  He 
was  learning  the  secret  of  detachment  which  sages 
have  sought  all  down  the  years. 

It  was  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  suddenly  he  realized 
the  truth.  He  was  only  playing  a  part  ;  behind  his 
apparent  tranquillity  was  a  growing  restlessness  and 
desire.  A  vision,  at  first  but  dimly  seen,  was  daily  grow¬ 
ing  clearer — the  flash  of  dark  eyes,  the  touch  of  a 
hand,  the  pressure  of  a  small  foot,  the  tender  sympathy 
of  a  love  which  he  had  been  too  blind  to  recognize. 
He  remembered.  .  .  .  What  did  he  not  remember  ? 
Her  unselfishness  at  home,  her  practical  common- 
sense,  her  love  of  beauty,  the  Bishop’s  Walk  and  his 
blundering  confession,  the  wedding,  her  strange 
conduct  when  he  was  staying  at  Vicarsthorpe  Road,  her 
loyalty  to  his  wife.  .  .  .  “Sylvia  must  decide.”  Why 
did  love  always  hide  its  face  behind  some  strange 
mask,  cheating  its  slaves  with  strange  aberrations  of 
intellect,  approaching  subtly  in  the  guise  of  some 
religious  or  philosophical  quest.  Patricia  was  thinking 
of  him.  .  .  that  was  the  source  of  his  happiness.  And 
Sylvia  must  decide  !  What  ?  It  seemed  impossible  to 
associate  Pat  with  any  intrigue — she  would  never 
stoop  to  anything  which  transgressed  the  standard  of 
morality  laid  down  by  her  religion  :  she  had  a  horror 
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of  shams.  Perhaps  he  had  mistaken  sympathy  for 
something  deeper  and  more  personal  ;  perhaps,  after 
all,  she  was  only  concerned  with  Sylvia’s  future. 
But  there  had  been  more  than  that  in  her  eyes  when 
they  met  so  unexpectedly  in  Oxford  Street,  that 
morning,  when  the  east  wind  had  blown  roses 
into  her  cheeks  .  .  .  and  afterwards  at  the 
restaurant. 

The  future  ?  How  impossible  to  anticipate  the  future! 
So  many  things  might  happen  to  alter  the  trend  of 
events  :  people  changed,  people  died.  His  tran¬ 
quillity  deserted  him  ;  his  life  was  like  an  exciting 
novel  ;  he  wanted  to  get  on  to  the  next  chapter,  to 
peep  at  the  end. 

It  was  significant  that  from  this  moment  he  ceased 
to  have  any  serious  grievance  against  Lady  Gebbarde, 
but  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  Esther  Somerhay 
and  the  part  she  was  likely  to  play  in  Patricia’s  future. 
Even  if  Sylvia  wanted  him  to  return  to  her,  things 
could  never  be  quite  the  same  again,  for  he  would 
always  be  assured  of  Patricia’s  love. 

In  such  a  condition  of  uncertainty  the  mind  is  apt 
to  work  in  circles,  returning  again  and  again  to  the 
same  point,  never  satisfied.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
of  prison  life  Humphrey’s  thoughts  revolved  entirely 
round  Patricia  and  he  was  deliberate  in  allowing  him¬ 
self  this  licence.  No  longer  did  he  indulge  in  idle 
speculation  or  philosophical  abstractions  ;  he  was  a 
man  again,  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  life,  and  it  was 
Pat  who  controlled  his  thoughts  and  actions.  There 
is  always  danger  when  a  man  is  cut  off  from  association 
with  the  other  sex.  How  it  was  all  to  happen  he  did 
not  pause  to  consider  ;  he  was  in  revolt  against  the 
despotism  of  the  past,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  his  own  choosing. 

One  day  his  solicitor,  Charles  Ford,  of  Ford 
and  Buxton,  Billiter  Square,  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss 
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Pennyman  at  Nice,  telling  her  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
Bardon  would  be  released  about  the  end  of  February. 

“I  want  a  month’s  leave,  Esther,”  said  Pat,  when  she 
had  digested  the  contents  of  the  lawyer’s  letter. 

“What  you  want,”  said  Esther  Somerhay,  “is  to  be 
in  London  when  that  disreputable  brother-in-law  of 
yours  comes  out  of  prison.  And  I’m  not  at  all  sure 
that  it  will  be  good  for  you.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  ?” 

“Because  I’m  not  blind  yet,  and  I  don’t  think  I’m 
suffering  from  senile  decay.” 

“Do  you  mind  ?” 

“It  all  depends.  But,  at  any  rate,  I’m  coming  home 
too.  I  don’t  want  to  be  left  alone  in  this  place  .  .  . 
too  many  temptations  for  a  bright  young  thing.” 

“That’s  good  of  you,”  said  Patricia,  and  kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


A  LL  the  fog  in  London  seemed  to  have  collected  in 
**  Billiter  Square.  It  made  the  eyes  smart,  it  filled 
the  lungs  with  carbon,  it  made  the  taxi  drivers  turn 
on  their  lights,  it  provided  a  subject  for  conversation 
and  inspired  leader-writers  to  slander  the  genial  coal 
fires  which  the  laws  of  hygiene  should  have  banished 
from  our  homes  long  ago.  In  a  pall  of  varying  density 
it  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  people  said  they  had 
never  before  seen  anything  like  it  in  February,  whilst 
statisticians  justified  their  futile  existence  by  showing 
that  it  was  unlikely  to  occur  again  for  another  thirty- 
three  years.  Whereat,  shivering  mortals  blew  their 
noses,  contemplated  the  result  with  disgust,  and  took 
fresh  courage. 

Humphrey,  with  his  coat  collar  turned  up  and  a 
soft  felt  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  ears,  resented 
this  chilly  greeting.  He  had  hoped  that  when  he  came 
out  of  prison  the  sun  would  be  shining,  the  cross  on 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  reflect  the  splendour  of  an  early 
spring,  the  world  be  gay  and  men  smiling.  But  who 
could  smile  on  such  a  day  ? 

He  walked  more  slowly  as  he  approached  his 
destination.  Of  course  they  wouldn’t  smile  in  there  ! 
When  he  gave  his  name,  clerks  would  whisper  and 
stare  and  nudge  one  another,  office  boys  would  snigger 
and  look  at  his  hair.  Everybody  had  read  about  his 
case  in  the  papers,  had  discussed  Birnstrom’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  Sylvia  and  regarded  him  as  a  fool,  if  not  a 
knave.  In  this  office,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it 
must  have  been  a  topic  of  conversation.  To  Enid, 
Geraint  had  ‘smelt  of  kitchen  as  before’,  and  to  all 
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decent  people  he  was  contaminated  by  weeks  of 
prison  life. 

A  girl  got  up  and  came  towards  him  as  he  entered. 
He  noticed  her  trim  figure,  waved  hair  and  pink  lips, 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise,  a  desire  which  was  new  to 
him. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“I  .  .  .  wanted  to  see  .  .  .  Mr.  Ford.” 

“Have  you  an  appointment  ?” 

“No.” 

“He’s  rather  busy.  What  name  shall  I  say  ?” 

“Humphrey  Bardon.” 

“Will  you  sit  down.”  She  pointed  to  a  chair. 

If  his  name  conveyed  anything,  she  did  not  show  it. 
Too  many  strange  things  passed  through  that  office 
for  its  surface  calm  to  be  easily  ruffled.  He  looked 
exactly  what  he  was,  a  healthy  young  man  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  It  was  a  passport  which  needed  no 
endorsement  with  a  girl  who  took  cold  baths  and 
enjoyed  a  game  of  tennis. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  talking  to  Charles 
Ford. 

“No  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  find  it  easy  to  get  work,” 
said  the  solicitor,  cheerfully.  “Have  you  any  money  ?” 

“A  hundred  or  so  in  Savings  Certificates  and  my  Life 
Insurance — it’s  a  pretty  good  one.” 

“If  you  get  hard  up  we  could  advance  you  some¬ 
thing  on  that.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Humphrey,  feeling  that  Ford  could 
not  be  very  hopeful  of  his  prospects  of  getting  work. 
“That’s  decent  of  you.” 

“Business,  not  charity.  You  are  not  the  sort  of 
client  who  lets  one  down.  By  the  by  what’s  the 
name  of  the  chap  you  used  to  work  for  ?” 

“Pilson,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.” 

Ford  scribbled  the  name  on  a  pad  by  his  side.  “Are 
you  going  to  Norwood,  to-day  ?”  he  asked  casually. 
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“Because,  if  you  think  of  doing  so,  perhaps  I’d  better 
telephone  to  Lady  Gebbarde  and  let  her  know.  I 
couldn’t  tell  them  the  exact  day,  and  they  might  be 
out.” 

Humphrey  sat  in  the  next  room,  amongst  the  shiny 
tin  boxes,  whilst  Ford  telephoned.  For  some  reason 
he  did  not  want  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  Sylvia  yet. 

The  solicitor  looked  in.  “That’s  all  right,”  he  said. 
“They’ll  expect  you  about  five  o’clock.” 

As  he  turned  into  Threadneedle  Street,  Humphrey 
looked  at  his  watch.  The  familiar  face  gave  to  his 
actions  a  definition  and  purpose  which  his  brain  could 
scarcely  appreciate — once  more,  time  was  his  servant 
and  not  his  master.  He  could  deliberately  choose  this 
train  or  that  ;  he  could  have  his  lunch  at  twelve 
o’clock  or  one,  just  as  he  pleased.  He  turned  into  a 
Slater’s  Restaurant,  selected  a  table  and  picked  up  the 
bill  of  fare.  Once  again  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  he  could  choose  whatever  he  liked,  a  girl  would 
bring  it  to  him  and,  perhaps,  say  ‘sir’.  That  would 
sound  funny.  If  he  felt  like  that  after  six  months, 
what  must  a  man  feel  like  who  has  been  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  piece  of  human  machinery  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ?  Tables  emptied  and  filled  ;  people 
hurried  in  and  out.  Did  it  really  make  very  much 
difference  after  all  ?  In  one  way  or  another  all  these 
people  were  slaves  of  circumstances,  imprisoned  in 
their  narrow  environment ;  regulating  their  move¬ 
ments  by  the  clock,  until,  like  old  Pennyman,  they 
became  submissive  to  its  tyranny.  In  prison  he  had 
been  freer  than  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  look  at  their  watches  and  order  curried 
mutton  to  be  followed  by  prunes  and  rice.  Even  a 
king  was  a  slave,  compelled  to  live  to  a  time-table. 

Mistrustful  of  his  environment  and  of  his  future, 
Humphrey  was  suddenly  afraid  of  the  approaching 
interview.  It  seemed  to  him,  now,  that  success  was  the 
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only  thing  likely  to  appeal  to  Sylvia.  His  sense  of 
loyalty  prevented  him  from  contemplating  alter¬ 
natives  :  it  was  sufficient  that  she  must  decide,  and 
on  the  foundations  of  that  decision  he  must  rebuild  his 
life. 

At  The  Cedars,  he  was  shown  into  a  small  morning- 
room.  A  sulky  fire  smouldered  in  the  cold  grate  and  a 
canary  moped  in  a  yellow  cage  which  hung  from  a  gilded 
hook  in  the  ceiling.  The  carpet  beneath  was  sprinkled 
with  seed  and  the  room  smelt  like  a  bird-show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  welcome  of  Billiter  Square  was 
vociferous  to  this  ! 

He  was  listening  for  Sylvia’s  step.  Suddenly  he 
was  gripped  with  his  old  desire  for  her,  to  hear  her 
voice,  to  feel  her  touch,  to  know  that  she  was  his.  He 
could  feel  his  heart  thudding  away  under  his  fountain 
pen  ;  he  longed  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  again,  to  compel 
that  love  which  she  had  denied  him.  He  was  a  man, 
and  it  was  a  man’s  place  to  conquer  .  .  .  if  a  man  had 
any  place  in  the  scheme  of  modern  progress. 

A  door  closed  in  the  distance.  .  .  .  Somebody  was 
coming  but  the  thick  carpet  muffled  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  .  .  .  The  door  opened  and  Lady  Gebbarde 
came  in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  check  tweed  costume 
and  was  wearing  brogues  fashioned  on  hygienic 
principles.  She  smiled  bleakly  as  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

“How  d’ye  do  ?”  she  said.  “Sylvia  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  see  you  first.  She’s  not  been  very 
well  lately  and  any  undue  excitement  upsets  her.” 

“She’s  not  ill  ?” 

“No  .  .  .  not  exactly  ill.  But  her  nerves.  .  .  .  You 
know  what  dear  Sylvia’s  nerves  have  always  been  ; 
but  of  course  a  man  can’t  be  expected.  .  .  .  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  Mr.  Bardon,  this  has  been  a  terrible 
affair  for  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  would  prefer  to  go 
on  living  with  me  for  a  time.  The  whole  thing  has  been 
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most  unfortunate.  Tea  will  be  ready  soon  and  we  can 
talk  it  all  over  cosily  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“She  doesn’t  want  to  live  with  me  ?” 

“Give  her  time,  Mr.  Bardon.  Time,  the  great 
healer,  can  do  a  great  deal.  I’m  sure  I  feel  your 
position  acutely.  But  you  must  see  how  inadvisable 
it  would  be  to  force  matters.  Shall  we  go  and  see  if 
tea’s  ready  ?” 

Sylvia  was  lying  on  a  couch  smoking  a  cigarette. 
She  was  wearing  a  loose  wrap,  and  Humphrey  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  blue  shadows  beneath  her  eyes 
were  real  or  artificial.  She  held  out  a  limp  hand  to  him. 

“Hallo,  Hump  !  Being  in  prison  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  you.  Let’s  have  some  tea  or  it’ll  be  over¬ 
drawn  and  strong  tea  always  upsets  me.  Doesn’t  it, 
Gebby  ?” 

Lady  Gebbarde  patted  her  hand.  “Don’t  worry, 
dear,”  she  said.  “It’s  quite  all  right.” 

“I  expect  you  will  be  better  when  you’ve  more  to 
do,”  said  Humphrey,  feeling  brutal. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  companion  with  startled, 
inquiring  eyes.  “But  I  can’t,  Hump,  I  simply  can’t. 
Hasn’t  she  told  you  ?” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Syl,”  growled  her  ladyship. 
“Humphrey  is  going  to  be  quite  reasonable.” 

“You  see  you’ll  have  to  find  some  work,”  the  girl 
went  on.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a  drag  on  you.” 

“Yes.  But  I’ve  got  enough  money,  if  we  had  a  small 
flat.” 

“I  can’t  !  I  can’t  go  back  to  that  life  .  .  .  never 
knowing  from  day  to  day.  .  .  .  Oh,  Hump  !  Can’t 
you  understand  ?” 

Humphrey  had  forgotten  all  about  tea.  He  stumbled 
to  his  feet,  knocking  over  a  small  table  on  which  was 
an  assortment  of  fancy  cakes.  For  a  moment  he 
wondered  what  had  happened  ;  then  he  stooped  down 
and  automatically  began  to  pick  them  up. 
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“Don’t  trouble,”  said  Lady  Gebbarde.  And  she 
rang  the  bell. 

A  footman  came  in. 

“You’ll  want  a  brush,  or  something,  to  sweep  up  the 
mess,”  said  his  mistress.  “Bring  a  damp  cloth,  too. 
There’s  some  jam  on  the  carpet.” 

It  was  quite  an  effective  dismissal.  Humphrey  took 
Sylvia’s  hand  for  a  moment,  then  he  bowed  to  Lady 
Gebbarde,  and,  escorted  by  the  overdressed  flunkey, 
went  out  of  the  room.  “To  sweep  up  the  mess  !”  It 
was  symbolic  of  his  life. 


That  evening  he  secured  a  room  in  one  of  the  modest 
hotels  which  cluster  around  the  British  Museum. 
Oxford  Street  was  not  far  away.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  drew  up  a  budget  on  economical  lines,  which 
betrayed  no  optimism,  and  would  allow  him  a  few 
months  to  find  work  without  encroaching  on  his 
Insurance  Policy. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  having  knocked 
out  your  employer  and  been  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter  was  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  testimonial. 
It  was  no  good  trying  to  hide  it,  for  he  could  never 
have  settled  down  with  the  fear  of  discovery  hanging 
over  his  head.  He  did  his  best  with  what  extenuating 
circumstances  there  were,  but  it  was  too  long  a  story 
for  busy  men  to  listen  to.  They  preferred  to  accept  the 
facts  at  their  face  value  and  take  no  risks.  The  timid 
ones,  scared  by  his  determined  manner,  conducted  the 
interview  with  a  finger  on  the  bel1  which  could  sum¬ 
mon  immediate  assistance  ;  others  treated  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke  and  dismissed  him  with  their  blessing 
and  a  comfortable  feeling  that  thereby  they  had 
betrayed  a  broad-minded  toleration  for  human  weak¬ 
ness;  others  stormed  at  him  for  wasting  their  time  ; 
others  fell  back  upon  the  fact,  which  Humphrey  knew 
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only  too  well,  that  the  times  were  bad  and  many 
accountants,  with  excellent  credentials,  were  out  of 
work.  One  man,  wearing  a  black  frock  coat,  with  a 
ribbon  in  the  button-hole,  offered  him  a  tract  which 
clearly  indicated  to  Humphrey  his  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion. 

So  depressed  was  he  with  the  result  of  his  early 
efforts  that  he  felt  in  no  mood  to  meet  Patricia,  and  for 
two  weeks  deliberately  avoided  Oxford  Street  on 
Thursdays.  He  wanted  again  to  have  a  place  in  the 
world  before  he  faced  her.  Sometimes  he  thought  of 
Pilson,  with  his  kindly  commonsense,  but  pride  kept 
him  away  from  an  office  where  he  might  have  to  meet 
Harry  Gastor. 

For  a  man  who  is  instinctively  a  worker,  idleness  is 
a  terrible  experience  ;  the  intellect  lies  fallow,  and, 
like  a  neglected  garden,  becomes  choked  with  weeds. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress,  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  individual  by  the 
machine.  Crime  is  often  only  a  natural  revolt  against 
such  a  tyranny,  a  suitable  revenge  for  undeserved 
privation,  an  appropriate  answer  to  universal  indiffer¬ 
ence.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Humphrey  felt  afraid 
of  himself :  he  determined  to  see  Patricia  on  the  third 
Thursday  after  his  release.  The  delay  was  eloquent  of 
his  reliance  upon  her  :  he  was  sure  that  she  would 
keep  her  promise,  that  for  four  weeks  she  would  wait 
for  him  as  arranged. 

All  the  afternoon  he  was  restless  and  excited  ;  a 
dozen  times  before  she  could  possibly  arrive,  he  passed 
the  shop  and  looked  at  the  table  by  the  door.  At 
three  o’clock  it  was  empty  ;  at  three-thirty  there  were 
two  men,  apparently  discussing  business  over  a  cup 
of  tea  ;  at  four  o’clock  a  family  of  three  was  in 
possession,  and  it  was  continuously  occupied  until 
half-past  five.  Probably  Patricia  had  suggested  six 
o’clock  because  the  place  would  be  less  crowded  then. 
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All  the  shops  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  he  seemed  to  know  by  heart.  A  policeman 
looked  at  him  with  obvious  suspicion,  and  Humphrey 
realized  that  policemen  were  public  officials  to  be 
avoided  by  a  man  recently  discharged  from  gaol. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  stood  near  the  entrance 
anxiously  regarding  the  faces  of  those  who  went  in. 
He  realized,  now,  how  intense  was  his  longing  to  see 
Pat  again  and  to  talk  to  her.  It  would  not  matter  to 
her  that  he  was  a  failure.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  six  o’clock  and  the  table  was  still  unoccupied.  But 
in  these  days,  what  with  the  traffic  and  one  thing  and 
another,  nobody  could  be  certain  of  being  punctual. 
Still,  it  was  disappointing.  He  looked  up  and  down 
Oxford  Street,  scanning  the  passers-by,  in  the  hope  of 
recognizing  the  familiar  face. 

He  could  scarcely  expect  to  pick  her  out  amongst 
all  these  people.  The  minutes  passed  by  and  hope  gave 
place  to  a  great  depression.  Pat  had  forgotten.  She 
would  not  come  now.  At  half-past  six  he  went  away. 

The  following  Thursday  was  a  repetition  of  the 
last.  He  waited  for  her,  and  she  did  not  come.  He 
had  been  less  confident  this  time  and  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  less  keen  :  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  general 
picture.  Depression  gripped  him  ;  he  could  not  eat ; 
he  was  less  able  to  face  the  rebuffs  which  each  day 
brought.  He  never  read  the  papers  ;  there  were  no 
letters,  for  nobody  knew  his  address  ;  the  other  people 
in  the  hotel  he  deliberately  avoided.  Never,  even  in 
prison,  had  he  felt  so  lonely. 

The  central  heating  system  of  the  hotel  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  driving  him  out  in  the  evenings.  The 
rooms  were  too  hot  and  nobody  wanted  the  windows 
open.  Sometimes  he  went  to  a  cinema  ;  more  often 
he  wandered  about  the  streets,  aimlessly  trying  to  kill 
time  until  he  could  go  to  bed.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
sleepless  hours  :  once  before  he  had  experienced  the 
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same  dread  of  lying  awake  with  only  his  thoughts  for 
company.  Somebody  had  once  told  him  that  sleep¬ 
lessness  was  the  first  step  to  suicide. 

He  was  in  Piccadilly  Circus  now .  .  .  Brighter 
London  !  Port  wine  in  gleaming  cascades  falling  from 
illuminated  bottles,  girls  dancing  in  sparkling  bathing 
costumes,  golden  drops  showering  on  iridescent  rain¬ 
proof  coats,  cigarettes  which  exploded  and,  miracu¬ 
lously,  formed  again.  Light  and  movement  !  He 
often  came  here  :  it  convinced  him  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  the  world  was  progressing.  The  lights 
amused  him  and  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  provided  food 
for  thought. 

“Pretty  !  Aren’t  they  ?” 

A  girl,  in  a  grey  coat,  with  a  squirrel  collar,  was 
standing  by  his  side.  The  light  from  an  arc  lamp 
illuminated  her  upturned  face,  and  he  noticed  that  she 
was  small  and  dark.  Pretty  enough  ;  except  for  the 
carmine  lips  and  narrow,  painted  arches  above  the  eyes. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  moving  away. 

The  girl  followed  him. 

“Funny,”  she  went  on,  “how  lonely  it  can  be  in 
London.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed.  “That’s  true  too.” 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  again  and  there  was  a 
smile  of  invitation  on  her  lips. 

“Well,  try  pot  luck,  my  dear.” 

Once  again  he  turned  away  and  a  hand  touched  his 
sleeve.  He  swung  round  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  tall  policeman. 

“I  know  her,  sir,”  he  said.  “Soliciting  again,  I 
suppose  ?” 

Humphrey  drew  away.  His  experiences  with  the 
London  police  force  were  too  recent  to  allow  him  to 
view  a  blue  uniform  with  confidence.  “No,”  he  said. 
“She’s  a  friend  of  mine.  Just  a  slight  disagreement 
that’s  all.” 

p 
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The  man  looked  at  the  girl  contemptuously.  She 
had  been  lucky  in  her  choice.  .  .  .  But  next  time  .  .  . 

“Thanks,  all  the  same,”  said  Humphrey,  and  he 
took  the  girl’s  arm.  She  felt  very  small  and  frail,  far 
too  frail  for  such  a  life.  They  went  off  towards  Leicester 
Square. 

“Let’s  get  something  to  eat,”  he  suggested,  turning 
in  to  a  restaurant.  “What  would  you  like  ?” 

“Curried  prawns  and  a  Guinness.” 

He  ordered  curried  prawns  for  two. 

“You  were  quite  right,”  he  told  her.  “It  can  be 
very  lonely  in  a  crowd.” 

She  drew  off  her  gloves  and  he  noticed  that  her 
hands  were  clean. 

“That  was  decent  of  you,”  she  said.  “They  never 
leave  us  alone.” 

“I’ve  just  come  out  of  prison,  myself.” 

“Crikey  !  No  wonder  you  hopped  when  that  copper 
touched  you  on  the  arm  ...  I  say  .  .  .  you’re  not 
kiddin’  .  .  .  You  can  pay  for  all  this  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Humphrey.  “I’m  not  that  sort. 
I  hit  a  chap  who  .  .  .  had  pinched  my  girl.  That’s 
all.  But  he  died.  The  doctors  said  he  had  a  rotten 
heart.” 

She  went  on  with  her  meal.  There  was  nothing 
to  worry  about  in  a  little  thing  like  that.  ...  It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  girls  made  a  chap  do. 

“Never  mind,”  she  said  hopefully.  “You  can  come 
home  with  me.  I  live  in  Kennington  ;  the  trams  pass 
the  house.  You  see  this  isn’t  my  regular  job.  I’m  a 
chorus  girl  really.  .  .  .  But  the  show  went  bust.” 

“In  London  ?” 

“No,  Manchester.  They  made  us  wear  tights. 
Then  somebody  paid  for  us  to  come  back  to  London.” 

“It  can’t  be  much  of  a  life.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  There’s  all  sorts.” 

“You  are  terribly  thin.” 
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“Yes.  They  like  a  bit  more  flesh.  I  suppose  it’s 
because  I  cough.  Say.  Why  were  you  wandering 
about  London  like  a  lost  tyke  ?  I  had  been  following 
you  ...  I  like  big’uns,  they’re  more  gentle.” 

Humphrey  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Restless,  I 
suppose.  You  see  I  can’t  sleep.  That’s  bad  you 
know  ...  to  lie  awake  and  think  .  . 

“7  couldn’t  sleep  once,”  she  said.  “It  was  a  pan¬ 
tomime,  six-thirty  till  nearly  twelve.  We  had  our  grub 
afterwards.  I  suppose  it  didn’t  agree  with  me,  and  I 
used  to  lie  awake  and  worry  because  I  knew  it  ’ud 
make  me  thinner  than  ever.  Then,  one  night,  a  boy 
— a  sort  of  doctor  I  expect  ’e  was — asked  me  to  .  .  . 
to  have  supper  with  him.  I  told  him,  and  he  laughed 
at  me.  ‘You  silly  kid,’  he  said.  ‘It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  you  sleep  or  not  so  long  as  you  rest.  Let 
yerself  go,’  he  says,  ‘relax.  Don’t  worry.  Say  to 
yerself  I  don’t  care  a  damn  whether  I  sleep  or  not. 
I’m  resting  just  the  same,  so  it’ll  be  all  right.’  I 
thought  he  was  pullin’  my  leg,  but  one  night  I  tried 
it .  .  .  sort  of  let  meself  flop  .  .  .  half  asleep  and  half 
awake.  It  was  all  right.  I  went  to  sleep.” 

Humphrey  ordered  some  coffee  and  gave  her  a 
cigarette.  At  ten  o’clock  they  got  up  to  go.  Outside 
the  shop  he  took  her  hand.  “Good-bye,”  he  said. 
“And  thanks.” 

“But  aren’t  you  coming  home  with  me  ?”  asked  the 
girl,  crumpling  up  the  note  in  her  palm. 

“No.  That’s  a  medical  fee.  I  hope  your  prescription 
will  work.” 

He  watched  her  as  she  walked  up  Coventry  Street. 
Before  she  had  gone  far  a  man  passed  her ;  he 
examined  her  critically  ;  she  smiled  up  at  him.  He 
passed  on. 

That  night  Humphrey  refused  to  worry.  He  relaxed 
his  body  and  told  himself  that  it  didn’t  matter  two 
pins  whether  he  slept  or  not.  He  pictured  the  life  of 
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that  fragile  girl  dependent  for  her  livelihood  upon  the 
whim  of  the  male  beast,  and  realized  that  there  must 
be  many  people  in  the  world  more  unfortunate  than 
Humphrey  Bardon  ;  then  he  remembered  that  Pat 
had  once  told  him  that  the  surest  way  to  forget  one’s 
own  troubles  was  to  share  somebody  else’s.  Before  he 
had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  his  evening’s  adven¬ 
ture  he  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


ESTHER  SOMERHAY  and  Patricia  arrived  in 
Paris  on  the  Saturday  before  Humphrey’s  release. 
There  was  no  need  to  hurry,  Pat  told  her  friend, 
provided  she  reached  London  in  good  time  for  her 
appointment  on  Thursday  afternoon.  So  they  stayed 
the  week-end  in  Paris  and  arranged  to  travel  back  to 
England  on  Monday. 

Patricia  booked  seats  for  the  journey,  for  Mrs. 
Somerhay  had  now  dispensed  with  the  services  of  her 
one-eyed  courier.  “After  all,  my  dear,”  she  had  said, 
“you’ve  got  all  your  eyes  and  far  more  sense  than  the 
average  man.  Besides,  it’s  good  for  you  to  have  plenty 
to  do  ;  then  you  won’t  get  bored  with  an  old  woman’s 
company,  and  run  away.” 

“I  should  never  leave  you  if  you  wanted  me,”  had 
been  the  reply,  and  Esther  Somerhay  knew  that  she 
could  trust  the  girl  to  keep  her  promise.  There  was  a 
sympathetic  understanding  between  them  which 
seemed  to  bridge  the  disparity  in  age. 

After  dinner,  on  Saturday,  Esther  went  up  to  her 
room.  She  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  travelling  was 
not  quite  as  easy  as  it  had  once  been.  “These  trains, 
over  here,  rattle  my  old  bones  to  pieces,”  she  told  her 
companion.  “It’s  like  being  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Some¬ 
body  shakes  you  and  you  come  all  to  pieces.  Then  you 
go  to  sleep  and  they  all  come  together  again.  Besides 
I  know  you’ve  got  that  blessed  play  of  yours  on  the 
brain.  You’ll  have  to  hurry  up  if  Farrant’s  to  have  it 
next  week.” 

“You’ve  been  good  about  that,”  said  Patricia. 
“It’s  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time  lately  ;  and  I 
doubt  if  it’s  much  good,  even  now.” 
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“Well  Glyde’ll  do  his  best,  for  old  time’s  sake.  He 
proposed  to  me  once,  years  ago.  .  .  .  But  I  was  too  old 
for  him  and  knew  it.  Not  that  a  producer  can  do  much 
if  a  thing’s  no  good.  He  only  plays  the  tune  :  it’s  the 
public  which  says  whether  it’s  willing  to  dance  or  not.” 

That  evening,  Pat  went  right  through  her  manu¬ 
script.  Inspiration  had  come  to  her  at  Nice  and  it  had 
helped  to  pass  the  time  of  Humphrey’s  imprisonment, 
helped  her  not  to  think  too  much  about  Sylvia.  Often 
she  had  been  tempted  to  abandon  the  effort,  but  now 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  kept  on.  Some  passages  she 
declaimed  aloud  and  they  sounded  all  right.  Before 
she  got  into  bed  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  it 
would  be  a  success. 

Patricia  slept  like  a  child.  She  had  a  dear  friend,  a 
healthy  appetite,  and  a  secret  of  her  very  own.  What 
more  could  a  girl  desire  to  make  her  happy  ?  Then 
there  was  Humphrey.  She  was  going  back  to  London, 
perhaps  to  see  him.  She  wasn’t  even  sure  that  she 
wanted  Sylvia  to  be  too  kind  to  him  ...  at  any  rate 
she  wasn’t  likely  to  leave  The  Cedars  until  Humphrey 
had  something  better  to  offer.  .  .  .  And  if  she  didn’t. 
.  .  .  Well,  that  wouldn’t  be  Pat’s  fault  ! 

Sunday  was  cold  and  foggy,  an  altogether  depressing 
day  to  be  stranded  in  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Somerhay 
refused  to  stir  outside  the  hotel.  Pat  took  a  short  and 
very  perfunctory  walk  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde,  where  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  she  was  glad  to 
keep  to  the  pavements  and  not  risk  sudden  death  at  the 
hands  of  some  impetuous  Jehu. 

“If  it’s  going  on  like  this  I’m  glad  that  we  took 
tickets  for  to-morrow,”  said  Esther. 

“It  may  upset  the  trains.” 

“I  expect  it’ll  be  all  right  when  we  get  away  from 
Paris.  The  papers  say  there’s  no  fog  in  the  Channel. 
We  might  be  stuck  here  for  days  with  the  glass  as  high 
as  it  is,  and  no  wind.” 
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Patricia  raised  no  further  objection.  She  meant  to 
be  in  London  by  Thursday,  fog  or  no  fog. 

The  next  morning  they  reached  the  Gare-du-Nord 
in  good  time.  The  fog  was  patchy  and  their  driver 
unduly  optimistic  with  regard  to  a  suitable  pourboire  to 
meet  such  conditions.  He  told  them  all  about  it  in  a 
torrent  of  French  expletives  which,  fortunately,  Pat 
could  not  understand  and  Esther  had  heard  before. 
It  added  somewhat  to  the  din  peculiar  to  French 
stations.  The  girl  thought  it  was  unpleasant,  but  so 
was  the  fog,  and  she  knew  that  her  tip  had  been  a 
generous  one.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  they  had 
booked  seats  for  the  first  luncheon.  Some  hot  soup 
would  be  nice,  and  Esther  had  taken  a  very  small 
breakfast.  So  thought  Patricia  as  she  followed  the 
porter  with  their  luggage.  He  was  a  merry-eyed  fellow 
with  black  hair  and  a  face  like  an  over-ripe  plum, 
and  she  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  merely  regarded 
what  had  happened  as  a  humorous  interlude.  He 
accepted  her  tip  with  gratitude  and  wished  them  a 
‘ bon  voyage ’  and  a  smooth  crossing.  The  luggage  was 
booked  through  and  registered,  so  there  was  nothing 
more  to  worry  about.  Pat  wondered  if  it  were  easier  to 
haul  heavy  boxes  about  than  to  drive  a  taxi  in  a  fog. 

The  train  started  ten  minutes  late  and  the  first  meal 
was  served  almost  at  once. 

“The  fog  is  terribly  dense  just  here,”  said  Mrs. 
Somerhay,  as  they  crawled  through  the  suburbs.  “I 
wonder  if  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited, 
after  all  .  .  .” 

“I  expect  we  shall  soon  get  out  of  it.  Don’t  let  your 
soup  get  cold.” 

Her  companion’s  remark  surprised  Pat,  for  Esther 
Somerhay  never  worried,  it  was  against  her  principles  : 
she  even  pretended  to  be  a  fatalist.  She  wiped  the 
glass  with  a  newspaper  and  looked  out.  Objects  loomed 
gigantic  in  the  fog,  they  crept  past  the  window,  silent 
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and  menacing — elusive  giants  of  brick  and  stone,  of 
timber  and  iron.  The  train  seemed  to  be  fumbling 
its  way  through  the  shrouding  darkness  with  shrill 
protests  at  this  unnatural  restraint. 

“Quite  a  ‘London  special’,”  said  Patricia.  “I  hope 
we  don’t  get  it  on  the  other  side,  too.” 

“I’m  frightened,  child  !  And  I’ve  never  been 
frightened  by  a  fog  before.  Look  !” 

It  was  nothing  ...  a  gigantic  crane  reaching  out 
towards  them  like  the  rod  of  some  titanic  fisherman 
with  dangling  and  monstrous  hook  to  catch  the 
unwary.  It  slipped  away  in  the  yellow  fog. 

Pat  felt  she  must  talk.  “There’s  some  work  going  on 
round  here,”  she  said.  “Some  factory  they  are  putting 
up  .  .  .  some  ...”  Her  companion’s  eyes  were  fixed  .  .  . 
dilated  with  terror.  .  .  .  Suddenly  Pat  screamed. 
She  threw  her  arm  round  her  friend  and  dragged  her 
to  the  floor,  away  from  the  window.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
darkness  she  saw  it  coming — a  monster  with  gleaming 
eyes  and  a  belch  of  foul  smoke  from  its  nostrils.  It  was 
almost  upon  them  when  she  saw  it,  but  in  that  fraction 
of  a  second  she  realized  that  the  disaster  which  Esther 
feared  had  come. 

There  was  a  crash,  a  splintering  of  wood  ;  the 
carriage  rocked,  shook  itself,  heaved  up,  and,  like  a 
wounded  animal,  rolled  over  on  its  side.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  falling  on  them,  glass  showered  down 
from  broken  windows,  the  framework  of  wood  and 
steel  collapsed  like  a  pricked  toy  balloon.  The  iron 
monster,  brought  to  a  standstill,  robbed  of  its  prey, 
shrieked  and  bellowed  in  baffled  fury  that  it  could 
plough  no  further  through  that  chaos  of  metal,  wood 
and  mangled  flesh.  And,  with  its  voice,  mingled  the 
cry  of  stricken  humanity,  in  futile  protest  against  a 
destiny  which  leaves  the  creatures  it  has  fashioned  at 
the  mercy  of  such  a  ruthless  chance. 

Something  was  coming  down  upon  them  ;  Pat  put 
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up  her  hand  to  ward  it  off.  A  soup  plate,  whirling 
absurdly  through  the  air,  struck  her  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  she  knew  no  more. 


Patricia  opened  her  eyes.  Her  head  ached.  The 
bed  was  uncomfortable.  She  moved  uneasily  and  a 
piece  of  glass  fell .  .  .far  away  it  seemed  .  .  .  but  she 
could  hear  it  smash. 

Burglars  !  Was  it  a  window  ?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
only  a  picture.  .  .  .  Something  was  pressing  on  her 
legs.  She  tried  to  push  it  away  and  her  right  leg 
hurt. 

There  were  voices  .  .  .  men  shouting  .  .  .  cries  of 
pain  .  .  .  whistles  .  .  .  words  of  command  .  .  .  torches 
flashing.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  face  peering  down  at  her,  the  face  of  a 
man  carrying  a  torch. 

Suddenly  she  remembered.  “Esther,”  she  cried. 
“Esther  .  .  .  where  are  you  ?” 

A  gabble  of  unintelligible  French  came  from  the 
man  with  the  torch.  Patricia  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  it  touched  a  human  form  .  .  .  she  looked  down 
.  .  .  Esther  had  not  gone  :  by  the  flickering  light  she 
could  see  her  face  .  .  .  she  was  sleeping. 

With  an  effort  she  freed  herself.  The  man  stretched 
out  his  hand,  “courage”  he  said  and  pulled.  She  was 
standing  dizzy  and  sick  beside  the  wreckage.  She 
pointed  at  the  white  face,  back  there,  with  a  streak  of 
blood  across  the  forehead.  And  suddenly,  miracu¬ 
lously — it  seemed  to  her — the  eyes  opened.  “Pat”  .  .  . 
It  was  hardly  a  whisper,  but  the  lips  tried  to  smile. 

She  was  on  her  knees  beside  her  .  .  .  there  was 
something  pinning  down  the  legs  .  .  .  she  struggled 
and  the  man  helped  her.  ...  It  came  away.  One 
leg  was  twisted  grotesquely  round  and  a  splinter  of 
white  bone  caught  the  light. 
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The  man  by  her  side  kept  muttering,  “ C'est  terrible 
.  .  .  terrible .”  But  he  would  not  let  her  try  to  move  the 
injured  woman.  .  .  .  They  must  wait  for  the  doctors, 
the  ambulance. 

Pat  held  the  cold  hand  :  it  was  like  a  block  of  ice. 
She  took  off  her  fur  coat  and  covered  her  friend. 
Would  they  never  come  ?  It  was  bitterly  cold.  There 
was  blood  on  her  hand.  The  man  brought  some 
water.  She  moistened  the  pale  lips,  but  the  mind  of 
Esther  Somerhay  was  far  away.  The  girl  shivered  and 
waited. 

At  last  a  doctor  found  them.  He  was  a  small, 
excitable  Parisian  with  a  pale  face  and  black  beard 
and  moustache.  The  last  half  hour  had  hardened 
him  to  suffering.  He  examined  the  injured  leg  with 
calm  deliberation  ;  then  he  took  some  scissors  from 
his  bag  and  stooped  down.  Pat  turned  away.  .  .  . 
It  had  been  such  a  beautiful  life.  .  .  .  And  now  !  .  .  . 
But  surely  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

They  were  carrying  her  to  a  stretcher.  The  leg 
was  still  fixed  in  the  wreckage.  There  were  ambu¬ 
lances  on  the  road  beside  the  line,  with  glaring  head¬ 
lights  cutting  shimmering  lanes  in  the  surrounding 
gloom.  The  emergency  line  from  the  new  factory, 
down  which  the  monster  had  rushed  to  its  doom, 
crossed  the  road  and  was  lost  in  the  tangled  chaos 
which  had  been  the  Calais  express.  ...  It  was  the 
last  thing  Patricia  remembered. 

When  she  awoke,  the  following  day,  she  was  in  a 
small  hospital  ward.  It  was  the  American  Hospital  in 
Paris,  they  told  her.  They  had  given  her  an  injection 
in  the  ambulance.  She  was  injured,  but  not  badly. 
She  must  try  to  sleep.  Yes,  yes  ;  her  friend  was  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  No  need  to  worry  ;  try  to 
sleep.  A  doctor  gave  her  another  injection  and  she 
struggled  with  him  .  .  .  Esther  was  dead  ;  she  knew 
it.  She  must  go  to  her.  .  .  .  They  were  trying  to  kill 
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her.  A  nurse  held  her  hand.  .  .  .  The  ward  faded 
away,  but  strange  pictures  floated  through  her  mind— 
a  beast  with  horns  and  two  shining  eyes  ;  a  man,  with 
a  black  beard,  hacking  off  wheels  with  a  gigantic 
battle-axe  ;  a  leg,  all  by  itself,  hopping  along  a  cobbled 
road. 

How  hot  it  was  !  And  yet,  a  few  minutes  ago,  she 
had  been  shivering.  It  must  be  the  blankets.  She 
tossed  them  off,  and  miraculously,  they  covered  her 
again. 

The  following  morning  Esther  Somerhay  died.  She 
had  felt  no  pain,  there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips.  A 
beautiful  death,  the  nurse  told  Pat  later — many  days 
later. 

“Pneumonia,”  said  the  American  house  surgeon, 
slipping  his  stethoscope  down  on  to  his  collar.  “Well, 
I  guess  it’s  what  she  would  have  after  all  that,  poor 
kid  !” 

After  five  weeks  she  was  allowed  up  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Esther  Somerhay  was  dead  ;  her  solicitor  had 
been  over  to  Paris  and  collected  as  much  of  their 
personal  property  as  had  been  saved  from  the  wreckage; 
he  had  inquired  after  Miss  Pennyman  and  told  them 
to  spare  no  expense  which  might  be  necessary. 

And,  suddenly,  at  the  mention  of  her  luggage,  Pat 
thought  of  her  play  and  of  Humphrey.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  even  had  she  known  his  address. 
Probably  he  had  heard  about  the  accident  ;  but,  if 
so,  surely  there  would  have  been  some  message. 
Sylvia  had  written  her  a  safe,  non-committal  letter  of 
sympathy  in  which  Lady  Gebbarde  joined.  She  did 
not  mention  her  husband. 

At  last  Patricia  sent  a  letter  to  Charles  Ford  asking 
him  to  let  Mr.  Bardon  know  about  the  accident,  and 
the  solicitor  put  it  on  one  side,  pending  some  com¬ 
munication  from  his  client. 

I  he  manuscript  of  the  play  was  safe.  It  was  in 
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her  trunk  which  Mrs.  Somerhay’s  solicitor,  Tom 
Peters,  had  rescued  from  a  reluctant  railway  company 
and  forwarded  to  the  hospital.  It  served  as  a  narcotic 
during  the  long  hours  of  convalescence  ;  in  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  revision  she  was  able  for  a 
time  to  banish  the  memory  of  the  accident  and  her 
anxiety  with  regard  to  Humphrey.  In  it  she  seemed 
to  find  a  link  with  the  past  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
hope  for  the  future.  Her  self-confidence  was  return¬ 
ing,  for  the  dull  days  had  gone  and  the  flowers  of 
an  early  spring  were  peeping  through  the  brown 
earth  of  the  garden  under  her  window  .  .  .  crocuses 
and  daffodils.  She  had  always  been  optimistic  in 
the  spring,  and  now  she  remembered  that,  in  the  past, 
her  strength  had  proved  sufficient. 

One  day  Peters  came  to  see  her.  He  was  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  and  his  work  had  tinctured  his  natural  kindli¬ 
ness  with  a  cynical  mistrust  of  human  nature.  Patricia 
puzzled  him.  At  his  previous  visit,  strictly  regulated 
by  medical  orders,  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  curiosity,  on  the  invalid’s  part,  with  regard 
to  Esther  Somerhay’s  will.  It  was  unnatural.  She 
should  have  been  interested  in  that  will  if  Tom  Peters 
had  any  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  had  not 
been  allowed  to  discuss  business  matters  with  her  and 
his  carefully  selected  bait  had  failed  to  catch  anything. 
As  a  solicitor  he  always  regarded  with  suspicion  paid 
companions  who,  with  what  he  could  only  regard 
as  indecent  haste,  became  legatees.  This  girl  had 
found  favour  with  great  rapidity,  suspicious  rapidity 
it  seemed  to  him.  He  had  pictured  a  very  different 
type  of  person.  And  to-day,  he  intended  to  tell 
her.  But  affection  for  his  old  client  made  him  curious  : 
he  wanted  to  find  out  what  sort  of  person  Esther 
Somerhay  had  committed  to  his  care. 

“Mrs.  Somerhay,”  he  began,  “was  a  very  impulsive 
woman.” 
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“A  very  lovable  one,”  Pat  corrected. 

“Impulsive,  in  the  sense  that  she  took  sudden  likes 
and  dislikes.  She  was  easily  swayed  by  the  emotions. 
Her  husband  left  her,  as  she  probably  told  you,  a 
generous  annuity.  All  the  rest  of  his  money  went 
to  their  son  in  Australia.” 

He  regarded  the  invalid  critically,  but  she  showed 
no  signs  of  disappointment. 

“He  always  said,”  he  went  on,  “that  his  wife  would 
give  away  her  head  if  it  hadn’t  been  so  well  screwed 
on,  and  the  only  safe  thing  would  be  an  annuity.  I 
disagreed  with  him.  Capital  invested  in  that  way 
is  lost.” 

“She  often  spoke  of  him,”  said  Patricia.  “They 
were  very  happy.” 

Tom  Peters  suddenly  realized  that  she  was  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Somerhay  family.  For  the  first  time  his  well-balanced, 
critical  mind  admitted  the  possibility  that  her  affection 
for  the  dead  woman  had  been  genuine  and  dis¬ 
interested.  It  cheered  him  immensely.  He  took 
her  hand.  “My  dear  young  lady,  I  loved  her  too.” 

“I  know,”  said  Pat.  “She  always  said  she  trusted  you.” 

“She  had  some  capital  as  well.  Not  a  great  deal  ; 
just,  as  she  would  say,  ‘a  nest  egg’.” 

The  girl  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  Her  mind 
was  far  away.  Why  had  this  man  come  ?  Tearing, 
with  careless  hands,  at  her  raw  wounds.  He  was 
violating  a  sanctuary  which  she  had  scarcely  dared 
to  enter.  ‘Just  a  nest  egg’,  she  could  imagine  the 
smile  as  Esther  said  it,  the  soft  laugh  she  knew  so 
well.  A  tear  trickled  down  her  nose,  and  she  dashed 
it  impatiently  away.  Where  was  the  fortitude  she 
had  prided  herself  upon  ? 

Peters  was  a  good  sort,  as  his  friends  always  main¬ 
tained.  He  had  been  desperately  anxious  to  under¬ 
stand  this  girl  and  now  he  felt  a  brute. 
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“She  left  her  nest-egg  to  you,  Miss  Pennyman.” 

“There  must  be  some  mistake.  Her  son  ...” 

“A  man  with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
won’t  miss  £5,000.  It’s  not  a  great  sum  .  .  .  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year  safely  invested.  She  asked 
me  to  look  after  it  for  you  :  that’s  why  I  wanted  to 
have  this  chat.  I  wondered  if  you  would  care  to 
stay  with  us  for  a  week  or  two  when  you  get  home. 
My  wife’s  an  excellent  nurse  and  you  will  have  to 
take  it  easy  for  a  bit.  The  law  makes  us  a  little  dry 
and  cautious,  but  I’m  all  right  at  home.  So  you 
needn’t  be  afraid.” 

Pat  put  out  her  hand.  “Thanks,”  she  said.  “It 
will  be  nice  not  to  have  to  worry  about  .  .  .  things 
.  .  .  for  a  little.” 

A  week  later  Tom  Peters  fetched  her  home. 
“Business  in  Paris,”  he  told  her  when  she  said  it  was 
unnecessary.  “Just  pick  you  up  on  my  way  back.” 

He  reserved  a  carriage  and  insisted  on  her  lying 
down.  “Don’t  let  her  look  out  of  the  window,”  his 
wife  had  said,  just  before  he  started,  and  Mrs.  Tom 
was  generally  right.  The  accident  had  never  been 
properly  explained — how  that  engine,  with  its  load 
of  ballast  behind,  had  been  given  right-of-way  at 
that  critical  moment.  The  driver  was  killed  :  some 
said  he  was  ‘peculiar’  and  that  the  signals  were 
against  him  ;  others  said  it  was  the  signalman’s  fault 
and  that  the  signal  had  been  put  back  to  danger 
after  the  accident  occurred.  Nobody  could  give  any 
satisfactory  evidence  owing  to  the  fog,  and  the  damage 
was  done.  There  were  plenty  of  railway  disasters  in 
France,  anyhow  ;  it  only  made  one  more.  And 
who  would  expect  such  a  fog  at  the  end  of  February  ? 
An  air-liner  had  crashed  and  everybody  had  been 
killed.  In  a  train,  after  all,  one  had  a  chance  ;  only 
a  few  people  had  died  as  a  result  of  that  train  smash. 
But,  up  there  !  Well,  it  would  soon  be  over  anyhow, 
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and  we’ve  all  got  to  die  some  day.  .  .  .  And  a 
good  dinner’s  a  good  dinner,  and  a  pretty  girl’s  nice 
to  kiss,  and  you  may  as  well  spend  your  money  before 
the  Government  takes  it  all.  .  .  .  And  God  save 
the  King  ...  or  Hitler  ...  or  Mussolini  .  .  . 
or  somebody. 

So  meditated  Tom  Peters. 

“You  don’t  mind  a  pipe  ?”  he  said. 

“Not  a  bit.  We  are  in  the  open  country  now. 
Aren’t  we  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom.  “Miles  from  Paris.  You  know,” 
he  went  on,  “I  adored  Esther  Somerhay.  Sat  on  her 
lap  when  I  was  a  kiddy  and  she  fed  me  with  brandy- 
balls.  Kissed  me  too  .  .  .  when  I  was  sticky.  It 
doesn’t  hurt  to  talk  about  people  of  that  sort  after¬ 
wards.  They  seem  to  live  on.  That’s  why  I  came  to 
Paris  twice  ...  to  make  sure.  Not  that  I  could 
have  done  anything  if  you  hadn’t  been  what  you 
are.  But  the  wife  insisted  .  .  .  and  women  always 
get  their  own  way.” 

For  three  weeks  after  reaching  England,  Patricia 
allowed  herself  the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  being 
looked  after  and  fussed  over.  Mrs.  Tom  had  maternal 
instincts  which  a  freakish  Destiny  had  never  allowed 
her  to  satisfy  ;  so  she  spoilt  her  husband  and  any¬ 
body  else  who  appealed  to  her  sympathy.  She  was 
rosy  as  an  apple,  plump  as  a  pigeon,  and  Tom  some¬ 
times  felt  that  Nature  must  be  desperately  ignorant 
of  her  own  business  to  have  wasted  such  material. 
They  had  been  married  fifteen  years  and  it  had  been 
all  honeymoon.  No  trace  of  the  precise  lawyer  ever 
survived  his  return  to  their  house  in  Holland  Road. 
“I  won’t  have  it,  Tom,”  she  had  said  once,  and  it 
had  never  been  necessary  for  her  to  say  it  again. 

Patricia  sent  off  her  manuscript  to  Farrant  with 
the  covering  letter,  which  Esther  had  written  in  her 
neat  hand,  accompanied  by  a  note  telling  him  of  the 
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tragic  death  of  his  friend.  She  told  Tom  a  little  about 
Humphrey  and  asked  him  to  try  to  find  out  what 
he  was  doing.  Then,  with  quite  unnatural  detach¬ 
ment  she  placed  herself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
her  gentle  hostess.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  repay 
her  for  her  great  kindness  and  it  was  all  that 
Rose  Peters  asked.  By  this  time  Sylvia  seemed  to 
have  lost  interest.  Mrs.  Tom  sent  her  a  postcard  to 
say  that  her  sister  was  back  in  England  again  but 
nothing  happened. 

“You’ve  taken  on  a  pariah,”  Pat  said,  one  day.  “A 
dog  without  a  home.  Nobody  seems  to  want  me 
much.” 

“Tell  me  about  your  sister,”  said  Rose.  “I  expect 
it  will  do  you  good  to  talk  now,  and  it  never  does  to 
bottle  things  up,  they  ferment  and  explode.” 

Pat  told  her  the  story  of  her  life  :  of  old  Giles 
Pennyman,  of  Sylvia,  of  Humphrey.  She  kept  nothing 
back,  for  people  always  found  it  easy  to  tell  things  to 
Mrs.  Tom  ;  and,  as  she  unburdened  herself,  every¬ 
thing  seemed  less  difficult.  For  the  first  time  she 
realized  that  most  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  solitude, 
she  had  always  had  to  face  her  problems  alone,  and, 
even  to  Esther,  she  had  never  confessed  her  love  for 
Humphrey.  Had  she  ever  before  really  confessed 
it  to  herself? 

“Even  now,”  she  admitted.  “It’s  not  easy  to 
decide.  You  see  Sylvia  might  want  him  back  one 
day  and  then  I  should  have  to  let  him  go.  Besides 
I’m  old-fashioned.” 

“What’s  this  Humphrey  of  yours  like  ?” 

“Once  I  compared  him  to  a  shaggy,  Newfoundland 
puppy  trying  to  catch  butterflies,  but  I’m  not  quite 
so  sure  now.  He’s  big,  strong  and  gentle.  But  it’s 
difficult  to  say.  One  day  I  saw  a  spaniel  with  a  rat, 
he  was  a  kind  dog  and  it  was  the  first  he'd  ever  seen — 
some  new  form  of  toy.  He  wanted  to  play  with  it 
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and  lick  it.  Then,  suddenly,  the  rat  bit,  caught  him 
by  the  nose.  The  dog  threw  the  beast  off,  grabbed 
it  by  the  neck  and  shook  it  to  death.  That  was 
instinct.  I  think  it’s  more  than  likely  that  something 
of  that  sort  has  happened  to  Humphrey  lately.  Life 
has  not  been  very  good  to  him  and  he  can  be  quite 
an  efficient  person  when  he  isn’t  dreaming,  or  when 
he’s  roused.  Once  he  tried  to  write  poetry  .  .  . 
and  it  wasn’t  .  .  .  quite.  Then  he  tried  a  play, 
and  that  wasn’t,  either.  I  think  he  married  Sylvia 
largely  for  sentimental  reasons.  You  see,  she  was 
delicate.  But  she  was  pretty,  too — far  prettier  than 
I  can  ever  hope  to  be.” 

“Things  generally  work  out  all  right  in  the  end,” 
said  Rose.  “I  don’t  mean  the  ‘lived  happily  ever 
after’  business.  We  don’t  hear  much  of  that  to-day. 
But  we  learn  to  adapt  ourselves,  to  accept  the  inevit¬ 
able  and  make  the  best  of  it,  to  create  our  own  little 
world  and  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  We 
can’t  all  be  millionaires  but  most  of  us  have  a  lucky 
sixpence  tucked  away  somewhere.  I  wanted  to  have 
a  baby.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Tom  wouldn’t  have  meant 
quite  the  same  to  me  if  I  had.” 

“Then  you  think  it  will  be  all  right  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear.  I  think  you  are  strong  enough  to 
take  whatever  comes  and  make  it  worth  while.  And 
that’s  just  about  all  we  are  meant  to  expect  of  life.” 


Q 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


'^TEVER  having  been  very  optimistic  Humphrey 
-*•  ^  was  not  unduly  cast  down  by  his  lack  of  success. 
If  he  couldn’t  return  to  his  old  work  he  must  find 
something  else  to  do,  anything  would  be  better  than 
idleness,  better  to  sweep  the  streets  as  he  had  once 
suggested  to  Harry  Gastor.  But,  even  here,  he  found 
the  same  difficulty.  Every  job,  however  humble, 
was  besieged  by  applicants.  He  didn’t  fit.  Either 
he  was  a  ‘toff’  trying  to  do  an  honest  workman  out 
of  a  job  or  a  tenderfoot  who  would  never  face  the 
work.  His  companions  looked  at  his  clothes  and 
prospective  employers  at  his  hands  ;  and  both  decided 
that  he  was  no  good. 

Every  day  that  he  was  out  of  work,  now,  seemed  to 
make  it  harder  to  get  back  again.  His  market  value 
was  depreciating  and,  though  he  was  in  no  immediate 
fear  of  want,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  revolt  against 
modern  conditions  which  compelled  men,  who  were 
willing  to  work,  to  become  parasites. 

One  evening  he  went  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  ;  but 
whether  to  stimulate  his  ambition  in  the  gallery  of 
Fame  or  pander  to  his  pessimism  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say.  When 
he  came  out,  he  wandered  idly  along  the  Marylebone 
Road,  his  mind  busy  with  his  difficulties.  Sylvia 
did  not  want  him  unless  he  was  a  success.  Was  she 
worth  having  on  such  conditions  ?  Pat  had  apparently 
forgotten  all  about  him  and  he  knew  that  he  had  no 
legitimate  cause  for  complaint.  Sylvia  had  been  his 
choice — a  bad  one,  but  that  was  not  the  other’s  fault. 
He  had  not  yet  touched  his  insurance  money,  and 
would  not  have  to  for  some  time.  Any  work,  how- 
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ever  trivial,  would  relieve  this  monotony.  Of  course 
Pat  might  have  kept  her  promise  :  it  wasn’t  like  her 
to  let  anyone  down.  That  day  in  Oxford  Street  .  .  . 
at  the  trial  ...  he  had  almost  thought  .  .  . 

“Sorry,  sir  !”  He  had  bumped  into  a  man  who 
was  walking  unsteadily,  on  a  wide  base,  in  a  tortuous, 
easterly  direction. 

The  man  planted  himself  firmly  and  took  off  his 
hat,  with  a  flourish  which  nearly  precipitated  him 
into  the  gutter. 

“S’menshun  it,”  he  said.  “Shtormy  weather  .  .  . 
very.” 

He  waved  his  hand  mechanically  up  and  down  for 
a  few  moments,  beamed  on  Humphrey  and  lurched 
forward  on  his  homeward  journey.  He  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  Probably,  if  a  policeman  picked  him 
up,  he  would  be  happy  still. 

Humphrey  walked  on.  Why  was  he  such  a  fool 
as  to  worry  about  things  ?  One  had  to  cultivate  a 
thick  skin,  an  indifference  to  what  people  did  and 
thought.  He  was  passing  a  public  house  ;  in  the 
brilliant  light  he  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  only 
a  quarter  past  ten.  People  were  laughing  and  talking 
in  there,  he  could  hear  them  .  .  .  forgetting  the 
black  patches.  He  went  in  and  ordered  a  pint  of 
bitter  ;  it  would  be  something  to  do. 

When  they  turned  him  out  he  walked  back  towards 
Baker  Street.  He  did  not  feel  depressed  now  ;  people 
were  friendly  enough  when  you  got  to  know  them. 
Up  a  side  street  he  saw  the  glare  of  a  coffee-stall 
reflected  on  the  windows  across  the  pavement.  There 
was  brightness,  warmth  and  good-fellowship  there, 
too.  A  man  was  singing  with  his  arm  round  a  girl’s 
waist.  Humphrey  had  never  felt  so  sociable  ;  he 
walked  unsteadily  towards  the  flickering  lights.  A 
big  fellow,  leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  stall, 
laughed. 
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“S’truth,  Titch,”  he  growled.  “  ’Ere’s  the  very 
cove  you  was  talkin’  abart.  ’Ere,  guvner,  Titch  wants 
a  pardner  with  enough  ready  to  paint  the  doins.” 

Humphrey  stared  stupidly  at  the  man.  He  felt 
that  he  was  being  made  fun  of. 

The  girl  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  man. 
“Chuck  it,”  she  said.  “He’s  tight.  What  he  wants 
is  a  cup  of  nice  hot  cawfee.” 

Humphrey  made  a  supreme  effort  to  recover  his 
dignity.  “I’m  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  ri’  .  .  .”  he  said 
with  great  deliberation.  “Yes  ...  a  cup  of  .  .  . 
coffee  ...  if  you  please.” 

He  advanced  cautiously  to  the  counter,  behind 
which  a  very  small  man  with  a  long  nose,  was  standing 
on  a  stool.  Titch  pushed  forward  a  steaming  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  sugar  basin.  “  ’Elp  yerself,  mate,”  he 
said,  cheerfully.  “Business  is  good.” 

Humphrey  balanced  himself  on  a  high  stool  at  the 
end  of  the  counter  and  helped  himself  to  a  ham 
sandwich  from  a  pile  on  a  large  white  plate  with  a 
blue  border.  Presently  the  girl  went  away  with  her 
pal.  The  big  man  slouched  off,  and  others  came — 
a  man  with  his  coat  open,  wearing  dress  clothes  and 
a  girl  in  an  evening  wrap.  To  all  of  them  the  small 
man  was  ‘Titch’  and,  as  he  washed  up  cups  and 
dropped  the  coppers  into  a  tin  box,  he  discussed  matters 
of  general  and  local  interest  with  shrewd  Cockney 
humour.  Gradually  Humphrey’s  head  cleared  :  it 
was  more  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  alcohol  than 
that  he  had  drunk  much. 

For  a  few  moments,  about  midnight,  they  were 
alone.  The  small  man  looked  curiously  at  his  solitary 
companion.  “You’ll  ’ave  to  pay  rent  for  that  there 
seat,  mate,”  he  said. 

“Look  here,”  said  Humphrey.  “What  was  that 
about  your  wanting  a  partner  ?” 

The  man  winked.  “It  costs  a  lot  of  money  .  .  . 
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repairs  and  all  that.  Look  at  it.  Wants  paintin’, 
and  I  could  do  with  a  bigger  one.  This  is  no  good 
when  it  rains.  ...  I  want  to  enlarge  the  perishin’ 
show,  to  accommodate  the  haristocracy.” 

“I’m  out  of  work,”  said  Humphrey.  “If  I  do  what 
you  want,  can  I  work  with  you  and  share  the  profits  ?” 

“  ’Arf  a  mo’,  arf  a  mo’.  You’ll  ’ave  to  see  the 
Missus  first.  She’s  the  boss  .  .  .  makes  these.”  He 
held  up  a  large  rock-cake.  “These  too  .  .  .  taught 
me  ’ow  to  make  the  cawfee.  ‘Bill,’  she  says  to  me 
this  morning,  ‘the  bizness  is  growin’,  an’  that’s  the 
troofi’  Fifteen  bob  I  took  last  noight,  not  countin’ 
the  nickel  a  bloke  give  me  for  a  tanner.” 

Some  more  customers  arrived.  The  man  scribbled 
an  address  on  a  dirty  slip  of  paper.  “I  clear  off  at 
nine,”  he  said. 

“All  right.” 


It  took  Humphrey  some  time  to  find  Tonks  Court. 
He  had  started  the  day  badly  with  a  headache  and 
considerable  misgivings  with  regard  to  his  adventure 
of  the  night  before  ;  but  the  grimy  scrap  of  paper 
remained  as  evidence. 

Here  was  work,  of  a  sort.  Something  to  prevent 
him  feeling  like  a  piece  of  human  refuse  clinging  on 
to  life  until  the  supreme  dustman  came  to  carry  him 
away.  Death  !  But  what  would  it  matter  to  him 
or  anyone  else  ?  If  he  died  now,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  miss  him  :  he  would  scarcely  leave  a  scratch 
on  the  lacquered  surface  of  life.  He  was  absolutely 
superfluous.  There  was  only  one  stage  worse  and 
he  might  come  to  that — a  parasite,  dependent  for  his 
very  existence  upon  the  labour  of  others.  But,  for  a 
time,  he  was  safe.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  his 
friend  ‘Titch’,  he  was  probably  a  bloated  capitalist, 
with  seventy  pounds  in  the  bank  and  a  respectable 
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reserve  in  Life  Insurance.  If  only  he  could  hold  on 
for  a  bit  and  not  entirely  lose  touch  with  his  own 
work  the  luck  might  turn.  .  .  .  Some  day,  per¬ 
haps.  .  .  .  But  it  was  no  good  counting  on  things. 

.  .  .  Better  to  accept  whatever  offered. 

Tonks  Court  might  not  be  Kensington,  but  it  had 
a  dignity  of  its  own  :  it  objected  to  waste  paper  or 
cabbage  leaves  lying  about.  It  honoured  its  dustbins, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented  cats  from  broad¬ 
casting  their  contents.  It  had  a  tradition  of  which 
its  inhabitants  were  proud  .  .  .  clean  shirts  and  a 
decent  suit  on  Sundays.  There  was  not  much  brass, 
just  a  knob  here  and  a  knocker  there  :  but  what 
there  was  caught  all  the  sunlight  which  the  architect 
had  permitted  to  enter  that  gloomy  rectangle  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  paved  yard  was  a  playground 
for  children  and  chalk  marks  for  hop-scotch  were 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  Tonks  Court,  provided  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  sanctity  of  private  property  were 
respected. 

Humphrey  knocked  at  Number  n,  noting  with 
satisfaction  that  it  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  brass 
knocker  and  two  flowering  hyacinths  which  adorned 
the  front  window.  Mr.  Titch,  or — he  looked  at  the 
paper — Mr.  William  Baker  would  evidently  say  that 
“  ’e  did  ’imself  prard.” 

A  girl  in  a  blue  print  dress  opened  the  door. 

“Is  Mr.  Baker  in  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Bill’s  in.  Are  you  the  chap  he  spoke  to  last 
night  ?” 

“I  expect  so.  He  gave  me  this.” 

She  surveyed  him  thoughtfully  from  his  refractory 
hair  to  his  square-toed  boots. 

“Come  in,”  she  said.  “But  I’m  Mrs.  Baker,  and 
I  do  the  talking.” 

It  sounded  formidable  ;  but  Mrs.  Baker  was  tall 
and  slender,  she  had  soft  brown  hair,  grey  eyes  and 
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full,  curving  lips.  Humphrey  wondered  how  she 
came  to  marry  Titch  with  his  stunted  body  and  long, 
inquisitive  nose.  With  all  his  mental  alertness  he 
was  no  mate  for  this  splendid  creature. 

Mr.  Baker  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking  a  pipe. 

“It’s  loike  this,  mate,”  he  said,  after  preliminary 
greetings.  “Things  is  gettin’  on  top  of  me,  I  want  a 
pardner.” 

“With  some  money,”  Mrs.  Baker  interposed. 

“Yes,  Cap’tal  !”  said  Mr.  Baker,  evidently  pleased 
with  his  command  of  the  English  language.  “Cap’tal  ! 
That’s  the  word.  The  perishin’  stall  wants  doin’  up, 
an’  any’ow  it’s  no  good  .  .  .  not  big  enough.  Now 
wot  abaht  thirty  .  .  .” 

“Fifty,”  said  Mrs.  Baker,  firmly. 

“Wot  abaht  fifty  quid  fer  a  ’arf  share  ?  Share 
work  .  .  .  share  profits.  Eh  !” 

“But  I  don’t  know  what  your  profits  are.” 

The  girl  went  to  a  small  desk,  and  Humphrey 
noticed  how  neat  and  clean  everything  was.  She 
produced  a  ledger  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

“Can  you  understand  double  entry  ?”  she  asked 
with  condescension. 

“I’m  a  chartered  accountant,”  said  Humphrey, 
“so  I  can  try.” 

In  the  book  he  found,  carefully  entered,  all  the 
profits  and  expenses  of  the  coffee-stall. 

“You  made  a  hundred  and  five  pounds  profit  last 
year,”  he  said. 

The  girl  nodded.  “Yes.  And  I  go  out  to  work 
four  days  a  week  when  Bill’s  asleep.  So  we  don’t 
do  too  bad.  And  Bill  makes  doll’s  houses,  when  he’s 
time.  So  he’ll  be  better  off  with  a  partner.” 

“And  the  work  ?”  Humphrey  asked. 

“I’ll  ’ave  to  show  you  that,”  said  Bill.  “You  see 
you’ll  ’ave  to  learn  to  talk  to  ’em.  Then  it’ll  be  turn 
and  turn  abaht.” 
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“I’ll  give  you  forty  pounds,  and  pay  for  the  agree¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  business  deal,  so  we  shall  have  to  get  a 
lawyer.” 

“I  don’t  ’old  wi’  ’em,”  said  Bill.  “They’re  the 
blokes  with  wigs  .  .  .  when  you  get  pinched.”  He 
looked  helplessly  at  his  wife. 

“All  right,”  she  agreed.  “But  you  must  pay  the 
other  ten  pounds  come  Christmas,  if  the  profits  go 
up  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  last  quarter.” 

“You’ve  got  a  business  head  !”  said  Humphrey. 

“So  I  ought  to  have.  I  was  in  a  Lyons’  tea-shop 
for  five  years.  You  want  a  head  to  keep  things  going 
between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  a  place  like  that.  It’s 
‘miss’  this  and  ‘miss’  that,  till  you  hardly  know  which 
way  to  turn.  .  .  .  ‘Two  eggs  on  toast,  miss,  eggs 
soft,  toast  hard  .  .  .  tea,  strong  .  .  .  pork  pie  and 
a  cup  of  coffee,  miss  .  .  .  fruit  salad  and  cream 
.  .  .  you’ve  forgotten  the  mashed.  .  .  .  Where’s 
my  bill  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  hurry  up.  .  .  . 
Call  yerself  “Nippy”,  I  call’s  you  a  bloomin’  hearse 
.  .  .  there’s  no  sugar.  .  .  .  Where’s  that  bill,  I’ve 
asked  for  it  three  times  ?’  And  then,  when  he  gets 
it,  he  reads  the  paper  for  twenty  minutes  !  Yes,  you 
want  your  head  screwed  on  for  that  job.  It  ’ud  be 
the  asylum  if  you  hadn’t.  The  men  are  bad  enough 
but  the  women,  who  come  up  for  the  day,  shopping, 
are  worse  .  .  .  they  always  want  to  see  the 
manageress.” 

“Did  you  like  it  ?” 

“Not  bad.  They  treat  you  well  if  you  do  your 
job.  Where  would  London  be  without  them  ?  Good 
food  .  .  .  cheap  too,  and  the  best  tea  in  London, 
I  heard  a  chap  say  once.  Besides,  if  your  screw  goes 
up,  you  can  go  up  too  .  .  .  Corner  Houses.  .  .  . 
The  Troc.,  perhaps.  It’s  all  in  the  family.  It’s  a 
philanthropy,  not  a  business.” 

“You  seem  fond  of  them.” 
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“Well,  I  met  Bill  there.  And  I  know  a  gentleman 
when  I  see  one.” 

“Cut  it  aht,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  huskily. 

“Not  much,”  said  the  girl.  “I  had  a  headache 
one  day,  Mr.  Bardon  ;  you  know,  the  sort  girls  get. 
He  ordered  eggs  and  bacon  and  coffee.  I  brought 
him  roll,  butter  and  tea,  and  charged  him  one  and 
tuppence  ha’penny.  .  .  .  He  looked  at  me,  funny¬ 
like,  for  a  moment.  Then  he  went  to  the  desk  and 
paid.” 

It  was  a  fairly  good  definition  of  a  gentleman, 
Humphrey  thought,  as  he  walked  home. 


A  month  later  Effie  Baker  told  Humphrey  that  they 
had  a  small  spare  room  which  he  could  have  ‘very 
moderate’.  He  was  getting  tired  of  living  so  far  away 
from  the  work  and  the  hotel  was  taking  an  undue 
interest  in  the  hours  he  kept,  people  were  talking.  He 
was  glad  to  escape. 

Humphrey  Bardon’s  career  as  part-proprietor  of  a 
coffee-stall  did  not  last  long  but  he  saw  life  from  an 
entirely  new  angle.  Their  patrons  were  drawn  from 
every  class,  night-birds  of  many  species.  Some  came 
of  necessity  with  a  few  coppers  extracted  by  various 
devices  from  reluctant  pockets,  others  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  There  were  touts  and  philanthropists, 
hooligans  and  social  workers,  prostitutes  and  bohe¬ 
mians.  It  was  all  the  same  to  Bill  Baker  :  his  cockney 
wit  could  embrace  them  all.  He  had  seen  plenty  of 
trouble  in  his  time  and  could  still  laugh  at  life. 

Effie  was  very  curious  about  her  husband’s  partner 
and,  with  a  woman’s  pertinacity,  set  to  work  to  find 
out  all  about  him.  She  quickly  learnt  to  understand 
his  moods.  Sometimes  he  was  inclined  to  be  con¬ 
fidential,  and  then  she  would  tell  him  little  intimate 
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details  about  herself,  about  her  married  life  and  the 
bad  times  she  had  been  through,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  reciprocate.  Sometimes  he  did.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  been  in  prison,  a  little  about  the  time  he 
spent  with  Birnstrom. 

“Why  haven’t  you  a  girl  ?”  she  asked,  one  day. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  married.” 

“But  you’ve  no  right  to  desert  your  wife,”  she  told 
him  severely. 

“It’s  the  other  way  about.  She  wouldn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  me  when  I  came  out.” 

After  that  the  girl  adopted  a  maternal  attitude 
towards  him,  content  to  wait  for  further  revelations. 
It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task,  for  Effie  Baker  was  a 
sympathetic  person  and  Humphrey  found  relief  in 
talking  to  her.  He  told  her  a  good  deal  about  his 
past  life,  and  so  she  heard  of  Patricia.  And  Effie 
felt  that  at  last  she  was  getting  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  was  obvious  that  he  no  longer  loved  Sylvia. 
Did  he  love  this  other  girl  ?  But,  if  so,  why  had  she 
not  kept  her  appointment  ? 

They  were  in  the  sitting-room  one  evening.  It 
was  Bill’s  night  on  duty  at  the  stall. 

“You  know,  Humphrey,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think 
a  girl  who  loved  you  would  forget  easily.” 

“That’s  theory,”  he  objected.  “Experience  doesn’t 
support  it.” 

She  went  up  to  him  and  sat  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 
“I  don’t  know.  We’ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other, 
and  I’m  a  bit  fond  of  you  myself.” 

She  screwed  round  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  “It 
seems  a  shame  that  you  should  be  lonely.” 

She  knelt  in  front  of  him  with  her  two  hands  on  his 
knees.  “Well,”  she  said,  “don’t  you  think  I’m  pretty  ? 
My  hands  soft,  for  all  the  hard  work  I  do  ?”  She 
touched  his  face  :  her  lips  invited  him.  But  he  only 
laughed. 
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“You  can’t  take  me  in,  Effie  Baker.  You  are  not 
that  sort.” 

She  drew  away.  “No,”  she  said.  “I’m  not.  But 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  couldn’t  have  felt  like  that 
if  you  weren’t  in  love  with  somebody  else.  So  you 
do  love  Miss  Patricia  !  That’s  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out.” 

“I’ve  a  good  mind  to  smack  you.” 

“If  you  did,  Bill  would  kill  you  .  .  .  if  he  could 
reach.  Now  confess.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I  do.  Sometimes  I  think  I’ve  always 
loved  her  without  knowing  it.” 

“Does  anybody  know  where  you  are  living?” 

“No.  It  didn’t  seem  worth  while  giving  an  address.” 

“Well,  here’s  a  kiss  to  go  on  with.  Bill  wouldn’t 
mind,  we’ll  have  to  chance  your  girl.” 

The  next  day  she  went  to  a  small  public  library. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  the  librarian,”  she  told  the  man 
at  the  door. 

“She’s  over  there,”  he  said,  nodding  towards  a 
girl,  wearing  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  some  steps  trying  to  reach  a  volume  on  the 
top  shelf. 

“Can  I  help  ?”  said  Effie.  “I  can  reach  it  quite 
easily.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  for  no  woman  of 
short  stature  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  a  stranger. 

“Thanks.  I  can  manage.”  With  her  first  finger 
the  librarian  poked  at  the  book  ;  it  tilted  and  fell 
to  the  ground  narrowly  missing  the  visitor’s  head. 
“Sorry,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  steps  .  .  .  they  are 
too  short.  The  committee  thought  the  next  size 
would  be  extravagant.  It’s  very  trying.  Do  you  want 
a  book  ?” 

“No  thanks,”  said  Effie,  “I  don’t  read  much.  But 
I  wondered  if  you  kept  old  newspapers.” 

“Oh  .  .  .  back  numbers  ?” 
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“Yes,  the  Daily  Mail  or  Express .” 

The  librarian  shook  her  head.  “Only  The  Times,” 
she  said.  “We  keep  all  back  numbers  of  The  Times. 
You’ll  find  anything  you  want  there.” 

“It’ll  be  more  difficult.  You  see  the  headlines 
might  help,  and  I  don’t  think  The  Times  will  have 
thought  this  worth  a  very  big  one  ;  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  manslaughter  case.” 

It  took  them  nearly  an  hour  to  find  the  case  of 
The  Crown  versus  Humphrey  Bardon. 

“Friend  of  yours  ?”  asked  the  girl  in  the  spectacles, 
with  more  interest  than  she  had  yet  manifested. 

“Yes.  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  name  of  his  lawyer. 
Here  it  is  :  ‘Ford  and  Buxton’,  but  there’s  no  address.” 

“I  expect  you’ll  find  it  in  the  telephone  directory.” 

The  following  day  Effie,  by  dint  of  much  perse¬ 
verance,  managed  to  see  Mr.  Ford. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Bardon  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  haven’t  got  it,”  said  Ford.  “I  wish  I  had.  A 
friend  of  his  is  most  anxious  to  find  him.” 

“Oh.  That’ll  be  Miss  Pennyman.  She’ll  do  as 
well.  I  was  told  to  get  in  touch  with  either  Mr.  Bardon 
or  Miss  Pennyman.” 

The  solicitor  hesitated.  He  was  a  cautious  man  and 
Miss  Pennyman  had  recently  come  in  for  a  legacy. 
He  didn’t  want  her  to  be  pestered  by  people  who 
wanted  ‘a  small  personal  loan’  or  subscription  for 
philanthropic  purposes. 

“Can  you  let  me  know  your  business  ?” 

“I’ve  no  business.  It’s  simply  cheek.  But  if  she 
wants  to  find  Humphrey  Bardon  I  may  be  able  to 
help  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  his  address.” 

“She’s  got  a  small  flat  in  Earl’s  Court.  Here’s  the 
address.” 

He  scribbled  it  down  and  handed  the  paper  to  his 
visitor. 
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“Thanks,”  said  Effie.  “I  expect  she’ll  be  glad  you 
did  that.” 

Effie  Baker  was  indulging  her  taste  for  romance. 
The  instinct  for  match-making,  innate  in  a  woman’s 
heart,  had  been  roused.  The  fact  that  Humphrey 
was  a  married  man  did  not  disturb  her.  Much  of 
the  education  of  the  present  day  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
cinema,  and,  according  to  modern  films,  marriage  is 
no  obstacle  to  subsequent  romance,  indeed,  the 
making  or  breaking  of  a  marriage  has  become  an 
advertising  medium  much  employed  by  the  profession. 
Marriage  is  merely  the  spice  which  seasons  all  sub¬ 
sequent  developments.  She  had  often  flirted  with 
married  men  herself,  they  were  much  more  fun  than 
the  others.  In  any  case,  what  was  the  Divorce  Court 
for,  if  it  couldn’t  give  a  chap  another  chance  ?  Of 
course,  she  wouldn’t  leave  Bill.  .  .  .  But  that  was 
different.  In  any  case  she  wasn’t  like  Sylvia  Bardon. 
She  would  see  this  Miss  Pennyman  and  find  out 
whether  Humphrey  was  making  another  mistake. 
If  so  .  .  .  well,  he  could  stay  on  as  Bill’s  partner. 

It  was  several  days  before  she  found  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  Earl’s  Court,  for  she  had  decided  that  the 
evening  would  be  the  best  time  to  find  Miss  Pennyman 
at  home  and  her  evenings  were  generally  occupied 
with  household  affairs.  When  the  time  arrived  she 
was  prepared  thoroughly  to  dislike  the  woman  she 
was  going  to  visit.  In  any  case  why  should  she  bother  ? 
Humphrey  was  just  the  partner  Bill  wanted,  with  a 
good  head  for  accounts  and  the  physique  of  a  prize¬ 
fighter.  The  new,  big  stall  was  doing  a  roaring  trade  ; 
on  busy  nights  they  both  had  to  be  there  now.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  Bill  had  been  glad  of  his  companion’s 
physical  support  :  four  foot  two  wasn’t  much  use  in 
a  scrap  and  they  had  some  rough  customers.  The 
extra  ten  pounds  at  Christmas  was  safe  as  houses,  she 
told  herself.  And  now  this  girl  might  spoil  it  all  ! 
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But  he  wasn’t  happy,  anyone  could  see  that  ;  and 
Effie  wanted  to  see  Humphrey  Bardon  happy. 

She  had  studied  men,  studied  them  at  her  work 
and,  more  precariously,  after  that  work  was  done. 
There  were  men  a  girl  could  trust,  and  others  one 
couldn’t ;  men  who  could  be  decent  pals  and  ask 
nothing  more  ;  men  who  talked  to  you  and  forgot 
you  ;  men  who  looked  at  you  as  though  you  hadn’t 
a  stitch  of  clothing  on  ;  men  who  were  shy  and  gentle  ; 
men  who  watched  you  furtively,  as  they  had  their 
lunch,  and  asked  you  out  in  the  evening  ;  men  who 
said  “give  us  a  kiss  old  dear”  and  left  it  at  that  ;  men 
who  said  little  but  were  for  ever  trying  to  paw  you  ; 
men  who  always  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something  ; 
men  who  .  .  .  But  she  always  boxed  their  ears  and 
got  away  as  quick  as  possible.  Yes.  She  knew  life, 
she  flattered  herself ;  and  Humphrey  was  one  of  the 
men  who  could  be  trusted.  She  didn’t  want  him  to 
be  unhappy. 

Garner  Place,  Earl’s  Court,  was  very  new  and  the 
flats  small  and  comparatively  cheap.  Effie  rang  the 
bell  as  a  neighbouring  church  clock  struck  nine.  The 
door  opened  and  she  found  herself  facing  a  small 
girl  in  black. 

“I  want  to  see  Miss  Pennyman,”  she  said. 

“Come  in.  I  don’t  keep  a  maid.” 

In  the  small  sitting-room  there  seemed,  at  first, 
to  be  only  a  typewriter,  for  the  standard  lamp  cast 
a  circle  of  light  where  Patricia  had  been  working  and 
intensified  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Her  hostess  switched  on  the  central  light,  and  Effie 
suddenly  realized  that  the  room  was  beautiful — a 
panelled  paper  with  one  or  two  prints,  two  or  three 
ornamental  pots  with  spring  flowers,  a  Satsuma  vase  of 
yellow  and  gold  on  the  mantelpiece,  two  silver  frames 
on  a  small  table,  some  comfortable  chairs  which,  she 
told  Bill  “must  have  cost  a  mint  of  money”.  The 
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light  was  shaded,  soft  and  mellow.  Pat  turned  out 
the  standard  lamp,  and  the  typewriter  faded  away. 

“Pretty  !”  The  visitor  exclaimed,  vaguely  con¬ 
scious  of  something  beyond  her  previous  conception 
of  beauty,  of  a  restrained  appreciation  of  the  good 
things  of  life. 

“Yes.  But  what  have  you  come  to  see  me  about  ?” 

Effie  looked  at  the  two  photographs  :  one  was  of 
a  white-haired  lady  who  was  smiling,  the  other  of 
Humphrey  Bardon.  It  was  not  a  very  good  portrait, 
she  thought. 

“A  friend  of  mine  told  me,  yesterday,  that  he  came 
across  a  chap  looking  for  work  :  ‘Humphrey  Barton’ 
I  think  the  name  was  ...  a  down  and  out,  chucked 
by  his  friends  because  he’d  been  in  prison.” 

“Don’t  you  think,”  said  Patricia,  “that  it  would 
be  kinder  to  tell  me  the  truth.  You  see  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  his  friends.  .  .  .  That’s  his  photograph 
over  there.  I  saw  you  looking  at  it  and  hoped  that, 
perhaps,  you  had  met  him.  How  did  you  get  my 
address  ?” 

“The  lawyer  chap  gave  it  to  me.  I  looked  up  the 
trial  in  the  papers.” 

“You  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  come  and  tell 
me  this.” 

“Yes.  He’s  in  partnership  with  Bill.  That’s  my 
husband.  Pretty  miserable.  .  .  .  And  I  tried  to 
find  out  why.  Then  I  heard  about  you  and  your 
sister  ;  so  I  thought  I’d  like  to  see  for  myself.  He’s 
a  jolly  sight  too  good  to  be  mucked  about  with, 
miss.” 

“I  know,”  said  Pat.  “I  promised  to  meet  him  and 
couldn’t.  There  was  a  railway  accident  and  I  was 
hurt.  They  kept  me  in  hospital  for  weeks.  Will 
you  tell  him  that  I  was  on  my  way  home  to  meet  him. 
Then  he’ll  understand.  Is  he  quite  well  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Effie,  getting  up  to  go.  “I’ll  tell  him 
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that,  and  I’ll  give  him  your  address.  Then  he  must 
please  himself.” 

She  had  never  understood  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  this  pale-faced,  reserved  type  was  entirely  beyond 
her.  If  the  girl  loved  Humphrey,  why  couldn’t  she 
behave  as  though  she  did  ?  It  was  all  of  a  piece — the 
typewriter  which  faded  away  almost  before  she  had 
time  to  look  at  it,  that  solitary  vase  on  the  mantelpiece, 
the  two  silver  frames,  all  alone. 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  come,”  said  Pat.  “Won’t 
you  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?” 

Effie  excused  herself.  She  did  not  feel  at  home  in 
that  room. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


MR.  BAKER  was  enjoying  liis  breakfast,  but  there 
was  something  on  his  mind  which  he  was 
trying  to  analyse. 

“It’s  a  pity,”  he  said,  resting  his  knife  and  fork  on 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  due  east  and  west,  with  astro¬ 
nomical  precision.  “  ’E’s  made  for  the  job,  but  ’is 
’eart  ’ain’t  in  it.” 

Effie  put  down  her  cup.  “It  doesn’t  much  matter. 
He  wouldn’t  stay  in  any  case.  .  .  .  I’ve  seen  his 
girl.  One  of  your  brainy  sort,  no  use  for  coffee  and 
ham  sandwiches  at  midnight,  I  should  think.” 

Bill  went  on  with  his  breakfast  and  Effie  watched 
him.  She  wondered  what  was  on  his  mind. 

“  ’E  won’t  want  ’is  money  back,  I  ’ope.” 

“Sneeze,  kid,”  she  said.  “The  money  bought  the 
stall  and  fittings.  It’s  in  the  business — he’s  invested 
it.  That’s  all  in  the  agreement.  If  he  goes,  he  gets 
five  per  cent  of  the  takings  and  we  get  the  rest.” 

Mr.  Baker  once  more  disposed  of  his  knife  and  fork, 
walked  solemnly  round  the  table  and  kissed  his  wife. 

“Good  lass  !”  he  said  with  emotion.  “I  never  ’ad 
no  ’ead  for  booklearnin’,  but  there  weren’t  no  perishin’ 
flies  on  me  when  I  arst  you  to  wed.  Wot’s  this  ’ere 
gal  of  ’is  like  ?” 

“Small  and  pale,  with  dark  eyes  which  sort  of  look 
through  you.  I  expect  that’s  why  he  chose  the  sister — 
‘pretty’,  he  says  she  was.” 

Mr.  Baker  was  amused.  “Ho,  ho  !”  he  roared. 
“Ho,  ho  !” 

“I  don’t  see  the  joke,”  said  his  wife  severely. 

But  Bill  could  only  choke.  “That’s  a  good  ’un,” 
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he  spluttered,  at  last.  “Them  things  don’t  count. 
.  .  .  Look  at  me.  .  .  .  Big  ’uns  and  little  ’uns. 
It’s  all  the  same  when  it  comes  to  bizness.  It’s  ’ere 
wot  matters.”  He  smote  himself  a  mighty  blow  on 
his  meagre  chest.  “I’ld  as  soon  eat  a  brazil  nut  as 
’er  bloomin’  cokernut.  It’s  sweeter.  Not  but  wot 
you’re  a  brazil  nut  and  a  coakernut  rolled  into  one.” 

“I  think,”  said  Eflie,  with  dignity,  “that  you’d 
better  get  on  with  your  breakfast.” 

When  Humphrey  came  down,  Effie  told  him  about 
the  railway  accident,  the  death  of  Esther  Somerhay, 
and  Patricia’s  illness. 

“He  didn’t  say  much,”  she  informed  Bill  later, 
“but  he  looked  like  a  kid  when  it  sees  a  Christmas 
tree,  all  lit  up,  with  dolls  and  crackers  and  things. 
‘Now,  I  suppose  you’ll  be  going,’  I  says.  He  looks  at 
me,  sort  of  stern,  like  he  does,  you  know.  ‘That’s 
not  very  nice  of  you,  Effie,’  he  says,  ‘I  shouldn’t  let 
Bill  down.  Besides  I  owe  it  to  you  in  any  case,  and 
I  like  to  pay  my  debts.’  ” 

Mr.  Baker  blinked  a  sentimental  eye.  “That’s 
’im,”  he  said,  with  brief  eloquence. 


Patricia  resolutely  sat  at  the  typewriter.  She  was 
trying  to  write  a  novel.  Farrant  had  accepted  the 
play  and  was  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
produce  it.  And  now  she  was  going  to  see  Humphrey 
again  ;  she  had  tried  her  best  to  find  him,  indeed 
had  traced  him  through  a  labour  exchange  to  the 
Bloomsbury  hotel,  only  to  find  that  he  had  gone, 
leaving  no  address.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if  he 
were  deliberately  trying  to  avoid  her  ;  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  had  never  communicated  with  Mr. 
Ford.  Tom  Peters,  too,  had  done  his  best.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn’t  come  to  see  her  after  all — anything  might 
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have  happened  to  change  his  character  during  those 
miserable  months  in  prison  and  afterwards.  She  was 
more  afraid  of  afterwards,  when  he  realized  that 
Sylvia  didn’t  want  him. 

At  seven  o’clock  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
But  it  was  only  a  neighbour  who  wanted  to  borrow 
something.  At  nine  o’clock  he  came. 

“Hump.”  .  .  .  “Pat.”  .  .  .  Their  hands  touched. 
She  drew  him  inside,  took  his  hat  and  stick,  placed 
them  on  a  chair  and  looked  at  him,  trying  to  find 
out  how  things  were  between  them. 

“Did  you  try  to  meet  me  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  I  thought  you  must  have  forgotten,  or 
changed  your  mind.  I’m  sorry.” 

“I  think  you  might  have  given  me  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.” 

“But  I  didn’t  blame  you.  Sylvia  didn’t  want  me, 
so  why  should  you  ?” 

She  brought  him  some  coffee  which  she  had  kept 
hot.  Everything  was  so  stiff  and  formal.  They  were 
only  talking  for  the  sake  of  talking,  like  strangers. 

“You  don’t  look  very  well,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“It’s  almost  an  insult  to  tell  a  woman  that.  You 
see,  it  generally  means  ‘you  don’t  look  as  attractive 
as  you  did,  last  time  we  met’.” 

He  had  no  reply,  for  it  was  exactly  what  he  had 
thought  when  he  first  saw  her.  She  had  always 
owed  much  of  her  attraction  to  some  internal  quality, 
some  vital  spark,  which  distinguished  her  from  others  ; 
an  animation  which  in  itself  was  an  inspiration. 
And  here  was  a  monotone,  a  lukewarm  reproduction 
of  the  girl  he  once  knew. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  she  said.  “Prison  .  .  .  Sylvia 
.  .  .  everything.  I  seem  to  have  lost  touch.  It’s 
such  a  long  time  since  we  had  lunch  together  at 
Frascati’s.” 

When  he  came  to  the  end,  the  cloud  had  shifted  a 
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little.  She  could  think  of  Sylvia  without  feeling  a 
traitor.  She  told  him  about  Esther  Somerhay,  her 
loving  companionship  and  her  death. 

“So  you  are  alone,  too.” 

“Not  quite,  there’s  Tom  Peters,  one  of  the  best  ; 
and  Mrs.  Tom.  I’ve  seen  Doctor  Marable  once  or 
twice,  too.  And  .  .  .  Oh,  Hump  !  Your  play’s 
been  taken.  You  remember  ?  The  one  I  said  was 
no  good  .  .  .  Sinners  in  Sanctuary .” 

“But  it  wasn't  any  good,  my  dear.  I  realized  that 
in  prison.  Life  isn’t  melodrama.  You  were  quite 
right.” 

“Well,  I  touched  it  up  a  little.  You  see  I  couldn’t 
get  at  you  to  talk  it  over  and  I  wanted  something  to 
do  .  .  .  something  that  reminded  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean.” 

The  old  animation  was  back  again.  He  could  see 
it  flickering  in  the  pale  face,  behind  the  shadows, 
behind  the  unnatural  constraint  with  which  she  had 
masked  her  feelings. 

“Then,”  she  went  on,  “Esther  had  a  friend  in  the 
business,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him  ;  so  now  it’s 
accepted  and  you  are  an  author  !  What  fun  !  An 
author  who  runs  a  coffee-stall  in  the  Marylebone 
Road.” 

He  took  her  face  between  his  two  hands. 

“The  same  old  Pat,”  he  said,  “and  the  same  old 
game— doing  other  people’s  jobs.” 

“But  you  don’t  mind,  Hump.  I  enjoyed  it.  You 
were  so  portentously  solemn  at  times,  as  though  the 
heavens  must  fall  and  obliterate  your  villain  before 
the  curtain  would  have  time  to  hide  his  ignominy. 
It  doesn’t  happen  like  that,  my  dear,  it  really  doesn’t. 
He  probably  makes  a  fortune  and  becomes  a  Bank 
Director  with  a  taste  for  stamp  collecting.  It  was 
heavy  in  places,  too,  so  I  put  in  a  little  baking  powder 
to  see  if  it  would  rise.” 
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She  seized  his  arm  impulsively.  “Promise,  Hump, 
that  you  won’t  try  to  see  it  until  the  first  night.  I 
can  go  to  the  rehearsals  if  Farrant  wants  someone  ; 
and  I’ve  always  pictured  you  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  all  alone  with  me,  in  a  box.  All  London  will  be 
there,  they  always  are  for  Farrant’s  plays  ;  and  critics 
writing  notes  on  their  programmes,  and  the  gallery 
eating  peppermints  and  the  pit  all  moist  and  sloppy 
with  emotion.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Humphrey,  “when  I  get  back 
to  the  Marylebone  Road  I  shall  wake  up.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  too  much  about  it.  A  good 
many  plays  fail.” 

“No,  I  shan’t  worry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don’t 
believe  I  could  write  another  play  to  save  my  life — 
you  see,  I  wanted  to  escape  then.  .  .  .  I’m  not 
sure  that  I  do  now.” 

“Then  you  will  leave  it  to  me  ?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  give  it  to  you  ;  I  don’t  want  the  thing.” 


Through  the  summer  Humphrey  continued  to  live 
at  Tonks  Court  and  Patricia  worked  at  the  novel. 
Humphrey  always  took  Saturdays  off  and  it  was  her 
holiday,  too.  They  spent  the  time  together,  tramping 
the  lanes  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
building  castles  in  the  air  .  .  .  sometimes.  She 
was  no  longer  pale.  Occasionally  he  thought  of  the 
Bishop’s  Walk  and  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  such  a  fool.  There  was  nothing  of  the  blue¬ 
stocking  about  Patricia,  and  the  qualities  she  possessed 
would  last.  But  she  never  allowed  him  to  become 
sentimental.  It  was  tonic  treatment  he  needed,  and, 
week  by  week,  she  noted  with  satisfaction  his  gradual 
return  to  a  healthy  optimism. 

“I’m  going  to  try  to  get  back  to  my  old  work,” 
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he  said  one  day.  “It’s  about  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  decently.” 

“What  about  the  play  ?” 

“Oh,  that !  I  don’t  know.  There’s  something 
funny  about  it.  You  said  it  was  no  good.” 

“Farrant’s  putting  it  on  in  October,  so  you  can 
see  whether  the  British  public  agrees  with  me.” 

He  pinched  her  arm.  “You  are  not  quite  as  subtle 
as  you  think,  Miss  Pennyman.  But  we  can  talk  about 
that  later  on.” 

There  were  some  yellow  roses  in  a  vase  one  evening 
when  Humphrey  came. 

“Where  did  you  get  those  ?”  he  asked. 

“Doctor  Marable  gave  them  to  me.” 

Suddenly  he  realized  the  possibility  of  losing  her. 
She  might  marry,  and  he  was  powerless  to  stop  it. 
Whether  Sylvia  wanted  him  or  not  he  could  never  be 
free  ;  he  had  no  claim  on  the  girl  by  his  side.  He 
knew,  now,  that  he  wanted  her  as  he  had  never 
wanted  anything  before.  .  .  .  And  Dr.  Marable 
gave  her  roses  ! 

One  evening  a  climax  came.  Marable  had  taken 
Patricia  out  to  lunch.  She  told  Humphrey  all  about 
it  when  he  came  in,  to  explain  a  smart  frock  and  a 
bunch  of  violets.  Perhaps  it  was  not  very  tactful, 
for  she  never  made  any  special  preparations  when 
he  was  coming  :  it  was  like  old  times  and  seemed  to 
set  a  seal  upon  their  friendship.  But,  suddenly,  it 
convinced  him  that  she  didn’t  care.  .  .  .  Anything 
was  good  enough  for  him,  any  old  dress. 

Of  course  she  was  willing  to  accept  Marable’s 
advances.  Why  shouldn’t  she  ?  What  had  he,  a 
married  man  who  kept  a  cheap  coffee-stall,  to  place 
in  the  scales  against  this  doctor  who  was  making 
both  money  and  fame  ? 

She  tried  to  coax  him  out  of  his  bad  mood,  but  he 
sulked  and  left  early. 
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For  three  days  he  kept  away,  and  Patricia  knew 
why.  She  had  once  felt  the  same — on  that  tram 
journey  from  Torquay  to  Paignton.  She  could  feel 
it  all  again — that  dull,  unavailing  resentment  against 
Fate.  He  was  jealous  of  Marable  !  It  tickled  her 
sense  of  humour,  for  the  specialist  seemed  to  stand 
above  all  such  commonplace  emotions.  The  human 
body  was  merely  the  medium  through  which  he 
exploited  his  genius.  He  always  talked  about  his 
work,  as  though  life  were  a  series  of  chemical  explosions 
and  mankind  a  rather  unstable  mixture  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon  and  so  forth.  That  such  might  be 
the  prelude  to  something  more  intimate  had  never 
occurred  to  her.  Humphrey  wasn’t  like  that,  he 
would  never  try  to  resolve  her  into  component  parts  : 
at  the  worst  he  might  attempt  to  sublimate  her  woman¬ 
hood  into  something  less  tangible.  It  was  an  unlikely 
alternative,  but  one  never  could  tell.  Men  were 
curious  creatures,  and  he  had  once  tried  to  write 
poetry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  so  ;  for  there  was 
something  stirring  which  was  strange  and  rather 
terrifying,  some  spirit  of  revolt  which  challenged  her 
past  convictions.  Sylvia  had  had  her  chance. 

When  he  came  again,  as  she  knew  that  he  must 
come,  Pat  did  not  refer  to  his  desertion  :  she  was 
in  no  mood  for  an  emotional  crisis.  Fate  must  decide 
these  things  ;  she  was  tired  of  trying  to  control  other 
people’s  destinies.  For  the  moment  she  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  play.  Possibly,  it  had  been  a 
relief  to  have  Humphrey  safely  out  of  the  way  for  a 
day  or  two.  She  didn’t  want  him  to  interfere  now. 
Mr.  Farrant  was  more  optimistic  than  she  had  cared 
to  acknowledge,  and,  in  any  case,  to  get  Clyde  Farrant 
to  take  up  a  play  was  half  the  battle. 

“Rehearsals  start  next  week,”  she  said,  “and  Stella 
Purcell’s  taking  the  chief  part.  You  know,  you  were 
rather  hard  on  your  heroine,  Hump,  it  was  a  dirty 
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trick  to  send  her  back  to  that  scamp  of  a  husband  in 
the  last  ten  minutes.” 

“You  haven’t  altered  that  ?” 

“You’ll  have  to  wait  and  see  .  .  .  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  you  would  make  it  end  like  that  if  you 
wrote  it  now.” 

“You  are  asking  for  trouble,  Pat.  Do  you  know, 
I  was  jealous,  the  other  day — jealous  of  that  doctor 
man  who  gives  you  roses  ?  It  seemed  terribly  suit¬ 
able  ;  you’d  make  a  splendid  doctor’s  wife  ;  they 
have  such  a  lot  to  put  up  with.” 

“In  spite  of  the  implied  testimonial,  I  don’t  want 
to  marry  quite  like  that  :  too  many  brains  would 
never  suit  me.  I  suppose  that’s  why  I  love  you.  .  .  .” 

“Love  !”  he  echoed. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  have  known  it  !  I  told 
you  so  at  Frascati’s,  I  told  you  so  at  the  trial,  I  very 
nearly  told  you  in  the  tram  at  Torquay.  I’ve  loved 
you  ever  since  that  first  evening  when  you  tried  to 
read  your  poetry  about  the  seashore.  It  was  hell 
when  you  married.  ...  I  just  wanted  to  escape. 

.  .  .  Then  Esther  came  .  .  .  and  I  hoped  I  might 
forget.  I  was  miserable  because  you  were  unhappy, 
and  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  more  miserable  if 
Sylvia  had  made  you  a  good  wife.  So,  you  see,  there 
was  no  escape  either  way.  When  the  trial  came  I 
knew  that  it  was  no  good  struggling.  And  now,  if 
Sylvia  wanted  to  have  you  back  I  should  fight  to 
keep  you.  Sometimes  you’ve  thought  me  cold.  .  .  . 
It  wasn’t  that  ;  it  was  fear  of  myself.  We  can’t  see 
into  the  future  ;  but  at  least  we  can  avoid  anything 
we  might  regret  later  on.  Often,  greater  happiness  is 
won  by  waiting  than  by  grabbing  at  the  nearest  thing. 
Once  I  knew  a  girl  who  collected  moths.  She  made 
a  filthy  mixture  of  rum  and  treacle  and  smeared  it 
on  the  trees  in  their  garden.  Then  she  went  out  with 
a  lantern,  picked  the  poor  beasts  off  the  stuff  and  put 
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them  in  a  cyanide  bottle.  It  wasn’t  their  fault  :  it 
was  instinct  let  them  down.  But  we've  got  the  power 
to  think  things  out,  to  say  yes  or  no.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed.  “But  it’s  easier  for  you.” 

“How  like  a  man  !  To  try  to  create  a  monopoly, 
even  of  passion.  You  can  drive  a  train  by  steam  or 
by  electricity.  The  first  makes  no  end  of  a  fuss — steam 
escaping,  smoke,  smell  and  noise.  But  it  doesn’t  get 
the  train  along  any  quicker.  It’s  just  the  primitive 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  But  it 
isn’t  really  a  very  great  difference.” 


Farrant  had  taken  Patricia  out  to  dinner  one 
evening.  The  rehearsal  had  gone  well,  she  thought  ; 
but  her  host  was  in  a  vile  temper. 

“It’s  no  good  !”  he  said.  “It’ll  fail  .  .  .  it’s 
bound  to  fail.  The  damned  thing’ll  have  to  come  off 
within  the  week.” 

“It  seemed  all  right  to  me.” 

“Of  course  it  did.  Where’s  the  author  who  doesn’t 
think  he’s  conceived  a  masterpiece  ?  If  it  fails,  it’s 
the  producer’s  fault  ...  or  the  chief  actress  .  .  . 
or  somebody’s.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  never  want  to 
see  an  author  again.  .  .  .” 

“But  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  I’ve  heard  all  that  before.  I  don’t  know 
what  your  game  is.  It’s  no  business  of  mine  if  you 
prefer  to  call  yourself  Humphrey  Dunbar.  But,  for 
goodness’  sake,  my  dear  girl,  don’t  lie  about  it.  You 
wrote  that  play.  I  never  talk  to  you  without  knowing 
it— you  keep  the  same  language,  the  same  ideas,  the 
same  expressions.  And  I  want  you  to  alter  that  last 
act.  The  public  will  never  tolerate  her  going  back 
to  that  man.  You  make  them  like  the  other  chap 
.  .  .  and  then,  that  !  Fifty  years  ago  I  suppose 
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she’ld  have  had  to  .  .  .  but  now  !  Why,  hang  it 
all,  Miss  Pennyman,  nobody  could  stick  it.  The 
public  likes  a  happy  ending,  something  that’ll  make 
’em  feel  comfy  and  innocent  when  they  get  back  to 
bed,  and  you’ve  given  them  a  perfect  brute  of  a 
problem.” 

Patricia  refused  the  sorbet.  She  hated  freezing 
herself  in  the  middle  of  a  meal. 

“Take  some,  Mr.  Farrant,”  she  urged.  “It  may 
help  to  cool  you  down  a  bit,  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  say  something.” 

She  watched  him  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
went  on  :  “There  is  a  man  concerned  in  this  play  ; 
his  name  isn’t  Dunbar,  but  he’s  a  real  male  thing  in 
trousers.  And  he  thought  it  all  out  and  put  it  down 
on  paper.  The  plot  was  good,  the  rest  hopeless.  I 
completely  rewrote  it,  using  his  plot,  and  I  didn’t 
want  to  change  that,  at  all.  Of  course  it’s  obvious 
that  the  end  is  weak,  but  I  hoped  the  rest  would  carry 
it.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  !  You  must  take  my  word  for  it. 
I’ve  been  at  this  game  for  thirty  years  and  I  know  my 
public  better  than  I  know  myself.  It’s  always  some 
trifle  that  seals  the  success  of  a  play.  I’ve  known  a 
word  make  a  fortune,  and  I’ve  known  a  real  good 
play  hissed  off  because  the  chief  actor  couldn’t  kiss 
properly.  You’ve  got  to  study  your  audience.” 

“I  don’t  think  those  thirty  years  can  have  been 
exactly  good  for  your  morals.” 

“Perhaps  not.  I’m  like  a  mirror  now  :  I  just 
reflect  the  popular  mood.  What  attracts  people  ? 
Look  at  the  posters  outside  any  cinema,  look  at  modern 
stage  costumes,  read  the  average  cheap  novel,  the 
sort  of  stuff  which  people  buy  because  they  daren’t 
ask  the  girl  at  the  library  if  she’s  got  a  copy.  I’ve 
known  a  suggestive  title,  with  an  appropriate  wrapper 
sell  a  hundred  thousand  copies.  From  your  point 
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of  view  it’s  deplorable.  But  I  suppose  it’s  the  way 
many  people  are  made  or  it  wouldn’t  pay.  In  the 
case  of  our  play  it  merely  means  altering  the  last  few 
paragraphs.” 

He  glanced  hopefully  at  his  companion  :  “Never 
mind,”  he  said.  “Think  it  over  and  let  me  know.” 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


A  S  the  day  approached  Humphrey  realized  that  his 
apparent  indifference  was  only  a  pose  ;  he  was 
excited  ;  it  was  difficult  to  attend  properly  to  his  work  ; 
he  was  marking-time — waiting  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen.  It  was  a  false  position  for  both  of  them,  and  the 
impending  ‘first  night’  assumed  an  importance  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  play.  It  would  settle  his  future.  He  was  waiting 
for  Patricia’s  verdict,  and,  instinctively,  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  found  in  her  interpretation  or  modification 
of  his  plot.  It  had  all  been  a  mistake  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  :  he  could  never  go  back  to  Sylvia  now — the 
Gebbarde  woman  might  keep  her.  He  wanted  Pat, 
and  Pat  wanted  him — she  had  confessed  as  much. 
They  could  go  away  together  and  make  a  fresh  start  ; 
then  Sylvia  would  have  to  divorce  him. 

The  play  was  to  be  produced  early  in  October. 
On  the  last  day  of  September  Humphrey  received  a 
letter  from  Ford  asking  him  to  call  at  the  office  on 
the  following  morning. 

“I  can’t  think  what  he  wants,”  he  told  Patricia. 
“Unless  it’s  something  to  do  with  Sylvia.” 

“Sylvia  !”  She  was  alarmed.  “Oh,  Hump,  it 
can’t  be  .  .  .  supposing  she  wants  you  to  go  back 
.  .  .  supposing  Lady  Gebbarde’s  tired  of  her  !” 

“In  that  case  she  would  only  have  the  money  your 
father  left  her,”  said  Humphrey,  gloomily.  “Not 
enough  to  keep  her.” 

“She’ld  be  glad  to  get  you  back  then.  .  .  .  Oh, 
Hump,  I  can’t  let  you  go  now,  you  belong  to  me. 
.  .  .  I’ve  loved  you  all  the  time  .  .  .  loved  .  . 
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She  was  down  on  the  floor,  kneeling  in  front  of 
him. 

“Don’t,  my  dear,”  he  implored.  “Don’t  cry. 
You  know  that  I’ll  stick  to  you.  .  . 

She  sat  back  on  her  heels  and  wiped  her  eyes.  “I 
know,”  she  said.  “You’ll  do  whatever  I  want  .  .  . 
and  that’s  the  trouble.  I’m  afraid  of  the  responsibility 
.  .  .  afraid  of  myself  .  .  .  afraid  that  I  shall  send 
you  back  to  her.  Sylvia  always  got  her  way  in  the 
end.” 


Humphrey,  having  less  imagination  that  Patricia, 
was  not  unduly  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
interview.  If  Sylvia  wanted  him  to  return  to  her,  he 
would  have  to  do  something  about  it.  He  wasn’t 
going  to  give  up  Pat,  now.  The  one  contingency, 
which  might  have  made  such  a  course  inevitable, 
did  not  occur  to  him.  The  vision  of  that  last  inter¬ 
view  with  his  wife  had  burnt  itself  so  deeply  into  his 
mind  that  now  he  could  only  picture  her  physical 
weakness  as  a  useful  tool  which  she  employed  relent¬ 
lessly  to  get  her  own  way.  He  faced  Billiter  Square 
with  greater  confidence,  this  time. 

“How’s  the  coffee-stall  getting  on  ?”  Ford  asked, 
by  way  of  greeting. 

“Amazing,”  said  Humphrey.  “I  never  conceived 
so  many  people  could  possibly  want  coffee  at  mid¬ 
night — all  sorts,  too.” 

“It’s  just  a  craze.  They  get  something  hot  to  drink 
and  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  seeing  life.  How 
do  you  like  it  as  an  occupation  ?” 

“Not  much,  but  it’s  better  than  doing  nothing.” 

“Then  you’ld  like  a  change  ?  Pilson  has  been 
worrying  me  .  .  .  asked  if  I  could  get  in  touch  with 
you.  Could  you  see  him  at  three  o’clock  this  after- 
noon  r 
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For  a  moment  Humphrey  hesitated  ;  he  was 
thinking  of  Harry  Gastor.  “Yes,”  he  said,  at  last. 
“I’m  free  this  afternoon.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  ring  him  up  and  say  you  are 
coming.” 

“Does  he  want  to  take  me  on  again  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  didn’t  say.  But  it  can’t  be 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — he’s  a  business 
man,  and  a  busy  one,  now.” 

At  Pilson’s,  the  door-porter — an  old  friend — touched 
his  cap. 

“Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  sir,”  he  said  tact¬ 
fully. 

The  man  was  wearing  a  new  uniform  ;  there  was 
a  messenger-boy,  also  in  a  new  uniform  ;  the  lift  had 
been  painted.  Things  were  evidently  looking  up 
again.  The  boy  took  him  straight  up  to  Mr.  Pilson’s 
private  office. 

The  monocle  was  just  as  well  polished  as  ever,  and 
the  small  man,  if  anything,  a  trifle  more  alert. 

“Sit  down,  Bardon,”  he  said.  “Have  you  got  a 
job  yet?” 

“I  keep  a  coffee-stall.” 

“Good  God  !  Does  it  pay  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Make  as  much  as  you  did  here  ?  No,  of  course 
not.  .  .  .  Care  to  come  back  ?” 

“Mr.  Gastor  .  . 

“Gone.  Too  fond  of  number  one.  Thought  he 
knew  more  about  my  job  than  I  did  myself.  Oh, 
he’s  all  right  .  .  .  went  somewhere  else — to  better 
himself,  he  told  me.” 

“It’s  very  good  of  you,  sir.” 

“Good  !  Not  a  bit.  Thank  Ford.  The  damned 
fellow’s  been  pestering  me  ever  since  you  came  out 
of  prison.  To  hear  him  talk  one  ’ud  think  you  were 
some  modern  St.  George  who’d  slain  a  dragon.” 
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“Birnstrom  deserved  all  I  gave  him.  The  rest  was 
Providence.” 

“Well,  don’t  try  it  on  me.  That’s  all.  When  can 
you  come  ?” 

“As  soon  as  I’ve  settled  up  the  other  business.  My 
partner’s  a  good  sort.” 

“Sentiment  !  Write  poetry  still  ?” 

“No.  That’s  been  knocked  out  of  me.  But  I’ve 
written  a  play,  at  least  they  say  I  have.  It  comes  on 
at  the  Tribune  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Pilson  frowned.  “You  can’t  do  two  things, 
Bardon.  You’ve  not  that  sort  of  brain.” 

“I  shan’t  write  any  more,  sir.  I  can  promise  you 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  somebody  else  wrote 
most  of  this  :  my  stuff  wasn’t  much  good.  She  had 
the  manuscript  when  I  was  in  prison.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure.  The 
business  has  been  doing  well  lately  and  we  are  very 
busy.” 


With  a  woman’s  intuition,  Effie  Baker  knew  that 
Bill’s  gloomy  forebodings  were  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
Her  lodger  was  transformed,  he  was  aggressively 
upright,  his  shoulders  were  squared,  the  glint  of  battle 
was  in  his  eye. 

“What’s  up  ?”  she  asked.  “Goin’  to  fight  some¬ 
body.  If  you  are,  we  can  supply  the  coffee.” 

“No.  But  I’ve  been  offered  my  old  job  at  Pilson’s 
again.” 

“Good  luck  !”  said  Effie,  tremulously.  She  gazed 
forlornly  out  of  the  window  at  the  chalk  marks  on 
the  pavement.  She  was  sniffing — little  sharp, 
impatient,  significant,  sniffs. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  twisted  her  round  : 
“Don’t,  Effie.  It  makes  me  feel  a  brute.” 

“Bill  will  miss  you,”  she  said.  “He  says  you’re  a 
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decent  sort  of  cove  to  work  with.  That’s  high  praise 
for  Bill.  I  suppose  we’ve  got  used  to  you.” 

“But  I  shan’t  go  at  once  ;  not  until  Bill’s  found 
somebody  suitable.  What  he  wants  is  an  assistant, 
and  I  shall  be  a  sleeping  partner  on  my  five  per  cent 
profit.” 

The  business  instinct  in  Effie  Baker  reasserted 
itself.  “It’ll  be  good  for  Bill,  financially,”  she  said. 
“There’s  always  a  silver  lining.” 


Patricia  should  have  been  free  that  evening  but 
Farrant,  who  was  in  excellent  spirits,  insisted  on  her 
dining  with  him. 

“The  last  one  was  spoilt  by  your  obstinacy,”  he 
pointed  out.  “To-night  we  drink  to  the  success  of 
the  play.” 

“All  right,”  she  agreed.  “But  I’m  going  to  bring 
the  real  Humphrey  Dunbar.  After  all,  you  ought  to 
meet  him  and  he’s  solid  enough  to  be  convincing.” 

“We  are  going  out  to  dine,”  she  told  Humphrey, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  flat.  “So  you’ll  have  to  get 
into  a  dinner  jacket.” 

“All  right,”  he  agreed.  “But  I’ve  a  piece  of  news 
for  you.  Pilson’s  going  to  have  me  back  :  that’s 
what  Ford  wanted  to  see  me  about.” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  anything  to  do  with  Sylvia  !  Oh, 
I  am  glad,  Hump.  .  .  .  Now  go  ...  or  we  shall 
be  late.  You  can  give  me  all  the  details  when  you 
come  back  again.” 

He  bought  her  a  spray  of  pink  carnations  on  the 
way  back,  and  hoped  that  she  would  be  wearing  his 
favourite  black.  Nothing  suited  her  so  well,  he 
thought,  remembering  the  evening  at  the  Langham. 
But  she  was  all  in  white.  He  had  never  seen  her 
dress  in  white  before  ;  and  it  seemed  significant  of 
a  new  relationship  between  them.  She  belonged  to 
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him  now.  He  held  the  spray  of  carnations  against  her 
breast. 

“They  lose  by  comparison,”  he  said. 

“That’s  a  very  pretty  compliment,  Hump.” 

“No.  You  look  lovely.  ...  I  suppose  you  always 
did,  but  I  was  too  blind  to  see  it.” 

“We’ve  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  so  you  may  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  tell  me  all  about  Mr.  Pilson.  Your 
luck  seems  to  have  turned.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  altogether  luck.  You  see  I  owe 
my  work  to  Ford  and  my  play  to  you,  and  it  seems 
to  me  you  both  must  have  worked  hard.” 

“The  play  wasn’t  hard  work.  Has  it  struck  you, 
my  dear,  that  it’s  just  the  story  of  a  part  of  your  own 
life  with  the  sexes  reversed  ?  The  brutal  husband 
becomes  the  unresponsive  wife,  and  so  on.  That 
was  where  you  failed  in  interpretation,  for  you  should 
never  try  to  compare  the  two  types  of  affection : 
they  are  so  utterly  different.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  play  was  written 
Sylvia  was  responsive  and  delightful,  so  you  are  quite 
wrong.” 

“My  dear  Hump,  Sylvia  has  never  really  changed. 
You  may  have  been  too  blind  to  realize  it,  but  she 
was  a  selfish  little  puss  long  before  you  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  the  fact  that  she  purred  when  you  stroked 
her  didn’t  alter  the  fact  that  she  kept  claws.  We 
were  all  a  bit  to  blame,  for  we  spoilt  her.  This  play 
was  your  subconscious  revolt  against  conditions  which 
were  too  strong  for  you.” 

“If  it’s  really  what  you  say,  don’t  you  think  we  ought 
to  change  the  ending  ?” 

“Circumstances  can’t  alter  convictions — at  least 
they  shouldn’t.” 

“No.  But  time  may.  Sometimes  we  grow  up  and 
realize  that  the  dogmatism  of  yout,h  is  only  a  form 
of  conceit.  .  .  .” 
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“What  you  mean  is,  that  if  I  changed  the  final 
scene,  you  would  read  into  it  something  which  might 
influence  our  future.  It’s  a  common  error  to  judge 
an  author’s  morals  by  those  of  his  characters,  but 
quite  unjustifiable,  my  dear.” 

“It  isn’t  exactly  that,  Pat.  Perhaps  I’m  super¬ 
stitious  ;  but  I  feel  that  in  some  mysterious  way  it 
may  influence  our  lives  .  .  .  that  girl  going  back 
to  the  man  who  had  been  brutal  to  her  !  It’s  all 
wrong  ...  I  realize  it  now — it’s  preaching  a  sham 
morality.” 

“Humphrey  Bardon,  there’s  only  one  thing  which 
could  make  me  change  that  last  scene,  and  it  isn’t 
logic.” 


Clyde  Farrant  carried  his  sixty  years  and  fifteen 
stone  without  obvious  effort.  He  had  always  lived 
under  high  pressure  and  had  no  great  desire  to  pro¬ 
long  existence  beyond  the  period  of  active  work. 
He  was  a  bachelor  with  an  extensive  and  varied 
experience  of  the  other  sex,  upon  which  he  had  based 
a  technique  of  blended  familiarity  and  benevolence, 
which  was  hard  to  resent.  He  was  popular  with  most 
women,  but  less  so  with  the  men — he  took  a  little 
too  much  for  granted,  his  successes  had  made  him 
a  little  too  cocksure,  it  was  rather  too  obvious  that 
he  expected  to  be  liked. 

Humphrey  watched  his  greeting  of  Patricia  and, 
from  that  moment,  he  heartily  disliked  the  man.  To 
make  matters  worse  Farrant  was  effusive  and  slightly 
patronizing.  .  .  .  Delighted  to  meet  Mr  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
Dunbar  .  .  .  delighted,  too,  to  discover  that  he  was 
no  phantom  of  Miss  Pennyman’s  brain.  He  had  never 
— he  told  Humphrey — believed  that  Mr.  Dunbar  had 
any  separate  existence.  The  language,  the  expressions, 
the  sentiment  !  All  of  them  so  entirely  appropriate  to 
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their  charming  companion.  He  raised  his  glass. 
Somehow — he  was  sure  Humphrey  would  not  mis¬ 
understand  him — the  touch  seemed  rather  too  delicate 
for  a  mere  man. 

“I  expect  it  is,”  said  Humphrey.  “You  see,  she 
probably  wrote  most  of  it.  I  don’t  quite  know  how 
much,  yet,  but  it  must  have  been  a  lot,  if  the  play’s 
any  good.” 

F arrant  shed  his  cynical  slough  and  felt  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  had  been  prepared  to  dislike  Humphrey 
Bardon,  but  nobody  could  dislike  a  man  who  said 
that  sort  of  thing. 

“These  women  always  pinch  our  best  work,”  he 
said,  with  a  twinkle. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


Y^ZHEN  Humphrey  tried,  later  on,  to  recall  that 
'  '  first  performance  of  Sinners  in  Sanctuary  he 
realized  how  little  he  had  really  seen  of  the  play.  It 
was  all  Patricia.  He  could  feel  the  tense  grip  of  her 
small  hand  ;  he  could  smell  the  perfume  of  her  hair, 
and  catch  her  profile  against  the  glare  of  the  foot¬ 
lights.  He  preferred  it  that  way — to  interpret  her 
feelings  from  a  touch  of  the  body,  from  the  tension  of 
a  muscle,  from  a  whispered  comment. 

What  did  he  care  for  the  play  ?  Except  that  it  had 
evolved  somewhere  in  that  small,  neat  head.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  the  start  he  knew  that  it  was  none  of 
his.  Gone  was  all  the  melodrama  and  dogmatism. 
The  plot  was  no  less  convincing,  but  there  was  less 
effort,  more  restraint ;  it  was  strictly  logical,  this 
gradual  estrangement  of  two  people  who  had  pledged 
their  love- — the  man’s  ready  acceptance  of  all  she 
could  give,  the  girl’s  joy  in  giving,  her  deliberate 
blindness  to  his  ingratitude,  and  then  .  .  .  the  sudden, 
blinding  realization  in  another  of  all  that  her  husband 
had  denied  her. 

It  was  his  plot,  but  nothing  more  ;  for  he  had 
lacked  the  ability  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words.  He 
could  not  even  claim  imagination.  As  Pat  had  pointed 
out,  it  was  his  own  story  with  the  sexes  changed.  How 
deliberately  blind  he  had  been  !  .  .  .  whilst  his  sub¬ 
conscious  self  was  registering  its  protest  and  probing 
the  future.  He  was  that  disillusioned  wife— for  so  he 
had  cheated  his  intelligence — but  the  language,  the 
humour,  the  idealism,  the  subtilty,  were  all  hers.  He 
had  tried  to  vanquish  the  foe  with  a  bludgeon  and  she 
had  shown  him  a  better  way. 
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He  glanced  at  the  darkened  auditorium.  Were 
there  people  down  there  ?  If  so,  no  sound  betrayed 
them.  How  superb  the  restraint  of  that  woman  who 
played  the  chief  part  as  though  it  were  her  own 
tragedy  ! 

The  curtain  descended  on  the  first  act.  What  would 
happen  when  it  went  up  again  ?  Would  she  .  .  . 

Farrant  burst  into  the  box  :  he  was  red,  perspiring, 
exultant. 

“It’s  got  them,”  he  said.  “You  could  have  heard  a 
fly  wink.  .  .  .  And  not  an  empty  seat  !  I  congratu¬ 
late  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  .  Dunbar.” 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“And  so  do  I,”  said  Humphrey,  stooping  over 
Pat’s  hand. 

“It’s  Stella  Purcell  ...  I  never  knew  what  the  play 
was  like  until  I  saw  her  act.” 

Farrant  smiled.  “Yes.  I  thought  it  would  have  to 
be  somebody  else.  You  prefer  the  wings  to  the  foot¬ 
lights.  Eh  ?  That’s,  probably,  why  Esther  Somerhay 
loved  you.” 

“And  you  ?” 

“The  footlights  every  time.  I  expect  that’s  why 
she  .  .  .  she  thought  I  was  too  ambitious  .  .  .  too 
fond  of  success.” 

“And  this  is  success  ?” 

“It  may  be,  if  the  second  act  goes  as  well  as  the 
first.” 

“It’s  her  play,”  said  Humphrey.  “So  you  see  she 
is  Humphrey  Dunbar  after  all  .  .  .  you  always  said 
she  was.” 

“We’ll  have  to  discuss  that  later  on.  I  must  be  off 
now.  You  are  coming  out  to  supper  with  me  after¬ 
wards  ?” 

Patricia  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  think  I  could.  A 
taxi  home  is  about  all  I  shall  feel  equal  to  after  this. 
Some  other  night,  if  you  like.” 
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As  the  small  door  closed  behind  F arrant’s  broad 
back,  the  girl  looked  anxiously  at  her  companion  : 
“You’re  not  angry,  Hump  ?”  she  said. 

“Why  should  I  be  ?  I  knew  long  ago  that  you  were 
right,  that  it  was  no  earthly  good  as  I  wrote  it.  But 
you  did  build  on  my  plot  !” 

“Yes.  .  .” 

“Does  she  go  back  to  her  husband  ?” 

“Hush  !” 

The  lights  went  out.  Here  and  there  at  some  exit 
was  a  point  of  brightness,  the  front  row  of  the  stalls 
alone  had  substance  in  the  dull  glow  reflected  from  the 
yellow  curtain — an  arm,  a  face,  a  silver  dress  .  .  . 
misty  figures,  waiting.  There  was  a  rustle  of  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  bald  heads  moved  forward  ...  a  man  coughed 
apologetically  .  .  . 

When  the  curtain  rose,  the  girl  was  standing  at  a 
side  table.  Soda-water  splashed  into  a  tumbler.  The 
man  in  the  arm-chair  did  not  move  :  “Steady  on, 
Enid,”  he  said,  “don’t  drown  the  stuff.” 

She  handed  him  the  glass.  .  .  .  And  the  audience 
waited. 

It  was  all  so  commonplace — his  ready  acceptance  of 
her  service,  a  thing  too  cheap  even  for  a  word  of 
thanks,  too  easily  won  to  be  valued,  too  gladly  given 
to  earn  gratitude.  Couldn’t  the  fool  see  that  it  only 
required  a  word  ...  a  smile  ...  to  make  a  girl  like 
that  his  slave  for  life  ?  Hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
stir  from  his  arm-chair,  to  put  his  paper  down  .  .  .  she 
would  have  been  content  with  so  little. 

“A  simple  story,  which  rings  true  .  .  .  developed 
with  skill  and  finely  acted.”  Such  was  the  verdict  of 
one  critic,  who  happened  to  be  having  trouble  with 
his  wife,  and  he  scribbled  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
It  cheered  the  author  next  morning,  for  all  were  not 
equally  enthusiastic. 

“No  second  spring  !  Did  she,  too,  believe  that 
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such  mistakes  were  irrevocable  ?”  Humphrey  won¬ 
dered. 

The  play  was  nearly  over  ;  the  second  scene  of  the 
last  act,  and  still  no  clue — desire  was  still  chained  to 
the  chariot  wheels  of  convention.  Could  the  girl, 
standing  there  irresolute,  resist  the  call  to  freedom, 
this  urgent  demand  for  greater  happiness  ?  Or  would 
she  sacrifice  herself  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  what 
must  ever  be  beyond  her  reach  ?  Humphrey  had  sent 
her  back  to  servitude.  Did  Patricia  endorse  his  ver¬ 
dict  ?  Would  he  himself  do  so  now  ? 

The  curtain  seemed  to  hover  over  the  problem, 
awaiting  her  decision.  Then  slowly,  reluctantly,  it 
began  to  descend.  There  was  still  time.  .  .  .  The 
girl  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her  lover  in  token  of 
surrender. 

A  storm  of  applause  sent  the  curtain  up.  There  was 
nothing  much  in  his  plot — Humphrey  realized  it  now. 
It  was  just  the  story  of  many  homes,  but  the  genius  of 
Patricia  and  some  excellent  acting  had  redeemed  it 
from  the  commonplace  and  moved  the  audience  to  a 
momentary  enthusiasm. 

The  door  behind  them  opened  ;  Farrant  was 
there.  “You’ll  have  to  come,”  he  said,  taking  the 
girl’s  arm.  “They’ll  tear  me  to  pieces  if  I  don’t  pro¬ 
duce  you.” 

She  looked  at  Humphrey,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

.  .  .  She  was  in  the  passage,  being  propelled  headlong 
by  Farrant,  clutching  at  her  long  dress  as  he  negotiated 
sharp  corners  and  twisting  staircases. 

“I  can’t  say  anything,”  she  gasped.  “I  never 
thought .  .  .” 

“Oh,  say  ‘thank  you’  nicely.  It’s  all  they’ll  expect. 
They  only  want  to  see  you.” 

She  could  hear  the  clapping,  still,  coming  in  waves  ; 
sometimes  it  nearly  stopped  except  for  one  or  two 
people  and  a  man  shouting  in  the  gallery.  Then  it 
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went  on  again.  Far  away  .  .  .  but  suddenly  it  seemed 
to  rush  upon  her  like  a  wave  crashing  on  shingle.  She 
was  blinded  .  .  .  there  were  lights  in  front  of  her  .  .  . 
a  smudge  of  dim  faces,  bald  heads,  white  arms. 

Farrant  was  speaking.  What  he  said  she  never 
knew,  but  suddenly  he  turned  and  kissed  her.  “Say 
something,”  he  whispered.  “I’ll  back  you  up.” 

A  voice  was  speaking.  Far,  far  away,  it  seemed. 

“Thank  you,”  it  said.  “Thank  you  very  much. 
It’s  far  more  than  I  deserve.  A  friend  gave  me  the 
plot,  another  produced  the  play,  and  .  .  .  the  acting 
did  .  .  .  the  rest.  So,  you  see,  there  wasn’t  much  left 
for  me  to  do.  But  I’m  very  glad  you  like  it.” 

Once  again  the  waves  were  dashing  on  the  shingle. 

“Splendid  !”  said  Farrant.  “True  to  type.” 

She  was  shaking  hands  now  :  people  were  all 
around  her.  Then,  suddenly,  she  was  all  alone  in 
Farrant’s  car,  with  Humphrey. 

“You  were  wonderful,  my  dear,”  he  told  her.  “And 
Farrant  deserved  that  kiss.  Did  you  hear  that  row  in 
the  gallery  ?  .  .  .  I  expect  it  was  Bill.  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  make  a  speech.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  anything  definite.  It  was  just  chaos 
— a  clatter  of  applause,  a  riot  of  emotion.  I  hardly 
knew  where  I  was,  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  if  Mr. 
Farrant  hadn’t  held  me  so  tight.” 

“The  ending,  Pat  !  Was  that  a  message  for  me  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  not  fair  to  ask  a  question  like 
that  to-night  :  I  might  say  anything,  and  regret  it 
to-morrow.  Life  isn’t  quite  as  easy  to  manage  as  a 
play.” 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


IT  was  on  the  following  Saturday  that  they  first  saw 
Susan’s  cottage — a  day  of  red-brown  leaves  and 
misty  sunshine,  the  graceful  farewell  of  a  beautiful 
summer.  The  old  house  had  a  deep,  overhanging 
thatch,  beneath  which  windows  peeped  with  hostile 
eyes  at  the  two  intruders  who  were  reading  the  notice 
by  the  front  gate.  Barford  did  not  like  strangers. 
Susan’s  cottage  resented  this  infringement  on  its 
ancient  rights  ;  for  Susan,  Susan’s  mother  and  Susan’s 
grandmother  had  all  lived  there.  She  was  small  and 
dainty  :  the  old  place  did  not  creak  and  groan  when 
she  went  upstairs,  the  low  beams  in  the  parlour  did 
not  threaten  her  security,  her  gentle  voice  roused  no 
harsh  echoes  in  remote  corners. 

But  that  man  out  there  !  Boards  would  creak, 
plaster  would  crack,  windows  would  rattle  at  the  very 
sight  of  such  a  monster. 

“We  might  live  here,”  Humphrey  was  saying,  “if 
I  had  a  motor  bike  for  the  station.  It’s  only  five  miles 
and  the  train  takes  forty  minutes  :  there’s  a  fairly 
good  service  and  I  don’t  have  to  be  at  the  office  until 
ten  o’clock.” 

“You  are  taking  a  good  deal  for  granted.” 

“I’m  trying  to  be  sensible.  Yesterday,  for  the 
second  time,  Sylvia  refused  to  live  with  me.  You 
made  me  go  and  see  her,  against  my  better  judgment. 
When  I  came  back  you  kissed  me  .  .  .  not  just  an 
ordinary  kiss.  You  took  unjustifiable  liberties  with 
my  plot,  and  held  my  hand  in  the  train,  coming  down 
here  to-day.” 

“Well.  You  took  first-class  tickets.  I’m  not  used  to 
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them,  when  I  travel  with  you.  .  .  .  You  are  drawing 
unjustifiable  conclusions.” 

“Never  mind  ;  near  enough.  We  belong  to  each 
other,  and  that  means  Sylvia  will  have  to  release  me. 
Being  in  England  that  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
negotiation  and  this  cottage  is  the  first  step  .  .  .  the 
very  place.” 

His  gesture  embraced  the  whole  of  Barford — an  old 
man  leaning  over  a  gate  contentedly  smoking  a  pipe, 
two  or  three  children  up  the  road,  some  ducks  in  a 
pond,  the  ivy-covered  church  surrounded  by  green 
mounds  and  derelict  tomb-stones,  the  rambling 
vicarage  on  the  hillside  and  a  few,  straggling  cot¬ 
tages. 

“It’s  fast  asleep.  Nobody  will  bother  about  us  here 
.  .  .  there’s  not  even  a  main  road  within  two  miles  of 
the  place.” 

“There’s  a  vicarage,”  said  Patricia,  significantly. 

“Of  course,  it’ll  be  pretty  lonely  for  you  when  I’m 
in  town.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  should  mind  that  much.  There’s 
my  novel .  .  .  and  I  expect  Farrant  will  want  another 
play  if  this  one’s  a  success.  You  are  not  the  only  person 
with  a  regular  job,  now,  Mr.  Humphrey  Bardon.” 

They  walked  up  the  narrow  garden  path  between 
beds  gay  with  Michaelmas  daisies  and  yellow  and 
bronze  chrysanthemums.  At  the  door  he  paused  with 
his  hand  on  the  knocker. 

“You  are  sure,  Pat  ?” 

“It  seems  the  only  way.” 

He  knocked,  wondering  what  credentials  would  be 
required  of  them. 

The  door  opened.  A  very  old  woman  stood  blink¬ 
ing  at  them  out  of  the  semi-darkness  of  the  small 
hall. 

“Miss  Ellis  is  away,”  she  said,  regarding  them  with 
hostile  watery  eyes. 
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“We  saw  the  notice,”  said  Patricia  apologetically. 
“The  cottage  is  ‘to  let’,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“It’s  damp,”  she  warned  them.  “Very  damp. 
There’s  a  mort  of  rheumatics  in  the  village.” 

“We  should  like  to  see  over  the  house”,  Humphrey 
interposed  sternly. 

“Then,  I  suppose  ye’d  better  come  in.” 

She  closed  the  door  and  ushered  them  into  a  long, 
low,  panelled  room  which  ran  along  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  house.  The  ceiling  was  whitewashed  and 
intersected  by  old  oak  beams.  There  was  an  open 
dog-grate  with  a  carved  overmantel.  A  spinning- 
wheel  stood  in  one  corner  nodding  at  a  worm-eaten 
chest  covered  with  gay  cushions.  Most  of  the  furniture 
was  modern  with  loose  covers  of  a  flowered  chintz. 
It  was  a  sad  jumble  of  periods  and  styles  but  Susan 
had  got  her  effect.  People  said  she  was  always  lucky. 
It  was  all  unorthodox,  like  herself.  Mr.  Gomper, 
the  vicar,  was  rather  afraid  of  her  unorthodoxy  but 
any  girl  in  the  village  who  got  into  trouble  went 
straight  to  Susan.  And  now  they  would  have  to  get 
along  without  her.  A  doctor  had  tapped  her  chest, 
listened  to  her  lungs,  clicked  his  tongue,  and  bundled 
her  off  to  the  South  of  France  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Mumby,  if  not  the  black  sheep  of  the  village, 
was  distinctly  piebald.  It  was  characteristic  of  Susan 
that  she  trusted  her  to  let  the  cottage,  whilst  enjoying 
the  unwonted  privilege  of  free  quarters,  light  and 
fuel. 

“She  made  it  out  of  two  rooms,”  said  the  care¬ 
taker.  “It  takes  a  deal  of  cleaning.  .  .  .  Then,  she 
weren’t  satisfied — first  the  fireplace,  then  the  ceilin’. 
A  deal  of  money  she  must  ’ave  spent.” 

Pat  squeezed  Humphrey’s  hand.  “It’s  beautiful,” 
she  whispered. 

“All  ’ere  an’  there,  that’s  wot  it  is,”  went  on  Mrs. 
Mumby.  “All  right  for  them  as  likes  it ;  but  you  can’t 
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get  into  a  room  without  tumblin’  up  or  down  a  stair. 

.  .  .  An’  that  dark,  the  passages  !  The  walls  is  ’ollow, 
an’  what  with  the  rats  an’  mice,  it  fair  gives  one  the 
creeps.  The  bedrooms  too  !  All  any’ow  like  a  rabbit 
warren,  they  be.” 

It  was  not  a  bad  description,  for  Susan  had  knocked 
two  cottages  into  one,  running  casual  doorways 
through  walls  in  a  way  which  must  have  embarrassed 
any  of  her  visitors  who  did  not  share  her  lack  of  con¬ 
vention.  As  she  pointed  out,  a  bedroom  was  no  earthly 
use  if  you  couldn’t  get  into  it  ;  and,  after  all,  it  didn’t 
matter  much  provided  you  remembered  to  knock 
first. 

During  the  summer  she  always  had  a  few  visitors, 
young  people  who  wouldn’t  mind  roughing  it .  .  . 
living  in  cupboards — they  were  little  more— and  taking 
pot  luck.  Nobody  ever  refused  her  invitations. 

“As  far  as  I  can  make  out,”  said  Pat,  “she’s  turned 
two  sitting-rooms  into  one,  and  two  bedrooms  into 
five.”  Which  was  exactly  what  Susan  had  done.  But 
the  beds  were  good  ;  and,  after  all,  when  one’s  had  a 
strenuous  day  in  the  country,  that’s  the  only  thing  in  a 
bedroom  that  matters  much. 

Here  and  there  a  mouse-trap  was  conspicuously 
displayed.  When  Humphrey  looked  at  them,  Mrs. 
Mumby  sniffed  significantly.  “The  rats  is  wuss,”  she 
said. 

“I  don’t  see  any  cheese,”  said  Pat,  who  had  summed 
up  Mrs.  Mumby.  “Perhaps  your  mice  don’t  care  for 
cheese.” 

“No,”  Humphrey  agreed.  “But  I  expect  there  are 
so  many  that  they  go  inside  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd.” 

Mrs.  Mumby  felt  that  things  were  not  going  well. 
She  led  the  way  downstairs  in  a  state  of  depression. 

“We  shall  have  to  write  to  someone,  I  suppose,” 
said  Patricia. 
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Reluctantly  the  woman  handed  her  a  card  :  “That’s 
’im  .  .  .  But  I  shouldn’t  if  I  was  you,  ma’am.” 

Suddenly  Patricia  realized  that  she  was  no  longer 
‘miss’.  Her  gloved  hand  had  safeguarded  their 
reputation. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bardon,”  said  Humphrey  in  answer 
to  her  final  inquiry.  He  slipped  two  shillings  into  the 
wrinkled  hand  and  took  his  companion’s  arm. 

“La  .  .  .  dum  .  .  .  de — rum,  turn,  turn,  turn,”  he 
sang  jubilantly,  as  they  marched  down  the  garden 
path  together. 

“Rats  and  rheumatics  !”  said  Pat. 

He  grunted  disdainfully.  “There  was  a  woman  in 
the  Bible  like  that,”  he  pointed  out.  “They  carried  her 
out  feet  first .  .  .  her  husband  too,  poor  blighter.” 

“I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  wear  a  wedding- 
ring,”  she  said,  regarding  thoughtfully  her  left 
hand. 

“It  might  help  to  carry  the  thing  off.  You  know, 
dear,  you  don’t  look  exactly  cast  for  the  part  so  we 
shall  have  to  do  what  we  can  with  the  props.” 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  she  was  crying. 

“Pat,”  he  implored.  “My  dear  .  .  .  don’t  do  that. 
We  might  meet  somebody  and  then  it’ll  be  all  over  the 
place  that  I  beat  my  wife.” 

“I  hate  it,”  she  said.  “All  the  deceit .  .  .” 

“It  will  be  best  for  Sylvia  in  the  long  run,”  he  urged, 
diplomatically.  “That  woman  will  never  be  happy 
until  she  gets  her  for  good  and  all.  I  think  she’s  fond 
of  her,  too.” 

“Does  Sylvia  know  that  you  are  going  to  live  with 
me  ?” 

“I  don’t  expect  so.” 

“She  never  gave  up  anything  for  me.  .  .  .  Not 
even  a  broken  toy.  I’m  wondering  what’ll  happen 
when  she  knows.  Supposing  she  wants  you  to  go 
back  ?” 
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“I  shan’t  go.  I  can’t.  Don’t  you  realize  that  it 
would  only  mean  all  that  old,  hopeless  business  over 
again  .  .  .  always  looking  for  something  which  never 
comes.  And,  all  the  time,  I  should  be  wanting  you. 
It  would  be  just .  .  .  pretending.  We  can’t  make  a 
two-way  street  of  life,  we  have  to  turn  right  or  turn 
left  and  stick  to  it.” 

“Perhaps  there’s  sunshine  at  the  end  of  this 
street.” 

“There  is.  Life’s  dark  for  a  bit ;  and  then,  suddenly 
it’s  a  glorious  blaze  of  light.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  “Hallo  !  If  we  don’t 
hurry  we’ll  miss  that  train.” 


The  following  week  Humphrey  took  the  cottage  for 
a  year.  He  went  to  see  Susan’s  solicitor,  signed  an 
agreement,  paid  a  deposit,  and  protested  about  the 
rats. 

“Rats  !”  exclaimed  the  scandalized  man.  “Miss 
Ellis  would  as  soon  think  of  keeping  a  hippopotamus. 
The  place  is  delightful  :  I’ve  stayed  there  and  I  know. 
You  are  lucky  to  get  it  at  all.” 

“Sorry.  But  I  don’t  think  she  can  have  been  very 
wise  in  her  choice  of  a  caretaker.” 

The  other  laughed  :  “Susan  has  spent  most  of  her 
life  being  cheated  by  someone  or  other,”  he  said.  “She 
prefers  it .  .  .  says  it  keeps  one  young,  trusting  people. 
They’ll  miss  her  badly  down  there.” 

“It’s  a  very  small  place.” 

“Oh,  that’s  only  the  village.  There  are  a  good 
many  houses  round  about — better  class  houses.  Most 
of  the  people  know  Miss  Ellis,  and  Crow’s  Nest.” 

Humphrey  felt  less  certain  of  his  chosen  solitude. 
‘Better  class  houses’,  sounded  rather  formidable  and 
the  cottage  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  might  introduce 
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complications.  But  Patricia  had  set  her  heart  upon 
it ;  and  it  was  their  one-way  street  with  sunshine  at 
the  end. 

One  Wednesday  he  said  ‘good-bye’  to  Bill  and  Effie, 
and  a  week  later  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bardon’  went  to  live 
at  Susan’s  cottage. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


TT  is  possible  that  more  people  would  have  called 
^  had  Mrs.  Bardon  kept  a  maid.  The  door  of  Crow’s 
Nest  had  always  been  opened  by  a  girl  who  wore  a  cap 
and  apron,  and  nobody  could  say  that  Susan  was 
particular.  There  must  be  something  funny  about  it, 
people  thought,  for  Mrs.  Gomper  could  always  pro¬ 
duce,  on  demand,  a  suitable  girl  from  her  Bible- 
Class.  She  had  told  Mrs.  Bardon  so  when  she  called, 
as,  of  course,  it  was  her  duty  to  do. 

The  better-class  houses  held  off.  They  could 
generally  trust  Lady  Pullborough  to  lead  the  way.  It 
was  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake  and  so  hard  to  correct 
it  afterwards  .  .  .  especially  in  the  country  where 
everybody,  who  was  anybody,  knew  everybody  else 
.  .  .  who  was  anybody.  Not  that  Mrs.  Gomper  talked 
scandal.  She  was  always  sympathetic  and  tactful,  as 
her  husband  expected  her  to  be.  But  her  visit  had  not 
been  a  success,  for  it  had  brought  home  to  Patricia 
the  need  for  caution  in  discussing  matters  connected 
with  the  past.  Every  statement  had  to  be  carefully 
censored  before  publication  :  there  seemed  to  be  some 
trap  even  in  the  simplest  question. 

It  was  particularly  difficult  with  Emily  Gomper, 
who  always  approached  people  with  a  child-like  faith 
in  their  integrity  and  an  unspoken  prayer  that  they 
would  like  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  only  weakness, 
this  craving  to  be  ‘liked’.  It  had  thrown  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  Reverend  Alfred,  and  over-populated 
the  nursery  against  her  better  judgment.  She  had  no 
secrets.  How  could  she  ?  When  every  fresh  indiscretion 
was  trumpeted  in  the  parish  magazine  and  registered 
in  the  family  budget. 
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To  her,  there  was  something  unnatural  in  Patricia’s 
attitude.  Whenever  the  interview  approached  that 
intimacy,  which  was  her  test  of  friendship,  the  con¬ 
versation  shifted  to  neutral — the  weather,  the  garden, 
the  village.  She  was  no  match  for  Patricia  and 
reluctantly  confessed,  as  she  went  away,  that  she  knew 
no  more  about  Mrs.  Bardon  than  when  she  arrived, 
nearly  an  hour  before.  Mr.  Bardon  went  up  to 
London,  daily,  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  ;  he  was  in 
business  ;  he  possessed  a  motor  bicycle  which  had  cost 
£10,  second-hand  ;  there  were  no  children  ;  they 
had  not  been  married  long.  But  at  this  point  Mrs. 
Bardon  had  asked  her  about  the  Sunday  School.  No  ! 
It  was  no  good  :  Alfred  would  have  to  be  disappointed 
.  .  .  it  wasn’t  her  place  to  force  a  person’s  confidence. 

At  6.30  Patricia  heard  the  sound  of  distant  machine- 
guns.  It  meant  that  Humphrey  was  taking  the  steep 
rise  to  the  cottage  at  a  speed  which  his  engine  resented  : 
it  heralded  her  release  from  the  black  depression  which 
gripped  her  during  the  lonely  hours — a  depression 
which  had  been  intensified  by  Mrs.  Gomper’s  visit. 
Even  the  supreme  joy  of  creation  had  deserted  her  for 
the  last  few  days  and  the  novel  lay  neglected  on  her 
desk.  ‘The  woman  pays’.  How  true  it  was  !  For 
Humphrey  had  found  rest  and  happiness  in  her  love. 
Did  she  regret  ?  A  thousand  times,  no  !  She  had 
known  him  well,  she  thought  ;  but  never  before  had 
she  realized  the  power  that  such  a  love  could  exert 
over  a  man — his  ready  acceptance  of  her  terms,  his 
entire  submission  to  her  will.  At  times  she  was  tempted 
to  mistrust  her  own  conditions.  Was  she  being  fair  to 
him  ?  He  had  handed  her  the  map,  and  she  had  chosen 
a  route  that  compromised  with  her  conscience.  But 
it  was  a  one-way  street  ;  to  turn  back  now  might  mean 
disaster. 

Humphrey  had  written  to  Sylvia,  telling  her  that 
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they  were  living  together.  That  was  ten  days  ago  and 
there  had  been  no  reply.  He  had  asked  her  to  free 
him.  Supposing  she  refused  ? 

Patricia  listened.  Humphrey  was  putting  the 
machine  away,  whistling  the  Toreador  song,  which  was 
always  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  day.  She  met  him  in  the 
hall,  with  hands  outstretched  and  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

“Train  punctual  again  !” 

“Yes.  It’s  no  worse  than  my  old  journey.  More 
time  to  read  :  and  people  don’t  tread  on  your  feet, 
getting  in  and  out,  like  they  used  to.  Suburban  trains 
never  did  encourage  manners.” 

He  kissed  her.  That  was  a  trick  of  his,  to  talk  first 
as  though  the  kiss  didn’t  matter. 

“What  of  the  day  ?”  he  asked  gaily. 

“Mrs.  Gomper  came  to  call.  I  should  think  she’s 
nice.” 

“Good.  You  ought  to  get  to  know  one  or  two 
people.” 

“But  it  isn’t  good,  Hump  ;  it’s  impossible.  To 
make  friends  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  Oh,  can’t  you  see  ? 
It’s  impossible  to  risk  their  contempt  or  hostility  when 
they  know  the  truth.  That’s  why  we  came  right  away. 
Because  I  didn’t  want  to  meet  people  who  knew  me.” 

His  optimism  crashed,  for  they  had  been  living  on 
dreams  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  she  had  never 
given  way  before. 

“It’ll  only  be  for  a  few  months,”  he  said  gently. 
“You  mustn’t  fret  or  you’ll  lose  the  summer  roses.” 
He  pinched  her  cheek. 

“They  always  die  in  the  winter.” 

“Only  the  blossom  ;  and  next  year  it  comes  again. 
But  one  has  to  prune  the  trees  first.” 

“It  isn’t  always  easy  to  look  at  it  like  that.” 

“No.  The  days  are  too  long.  My  work  keeps  me 
busy,  and  then,  when  I  come  back,  I’ve  got  you.” 

Later  on  in  the  evening  she  returned  to  the  subject  : 
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“You  mustn’t  worry  about  me,  Hump,”  she  said. 
“I’m  only  a  woman  and  to-day  is  one  of  my  bad  days. 
If  a  man  feels  depressed,  he  throws  out  his  chest,  sings 
in  his  bath,  chucks  his  weight  about  and  assures  him¬ 
self  that  he’s  a  stout  fellow.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  he 
makes  himself  believe  it.  Women  haven’t  got  the 
knack,  but  they  often  last  better  ;  there’s  not  so  much 
wear  and  tear  involved.  You  must  remember  how  I 
was  brought  up.  Mrs.  Gomper  represents  the  religious 
element  in  this  village.  In  our  family,  religion  and 
creeds  and  churches  were  all  muddled  up  together  and 
I’ve  never  really  untangled  them.” 

She  was  in  his  arms  and  he  kissed  her  hair.  “I 
don’t  think  I  want  you  to  change,”  he  said.  “A  love 
such  as  ours  must  be  religious,  for  it  involves  sacrifice. 
I  came  across  a  cutting  the  other  day :  it  puts  the 
whole  thing  rather  well.” 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  crumpled 
slip  of  paper.  “Now  shut  your  eyes  and  listen.  It’s 
headed  ‘ggg  Religions  Too  Many  /’  The  writer  says  : 

‘I  live  in  a  quiet  road.  At  one  end  there  is  a  Protestant 
church  ;  half-way  down,  on  the  other  side,  a  Catholic 
convent.  At  my  end  is  a  Christian  Science  church,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  a  Unitarian  church. 

‘If  I  stroll  round  the  corner  I  can  find  a  Nonconformist 
chapel,  and — it  may  seem  incredible — a  mosque.  If  I 
walk  a  mile  the  other  way,  there  is,  in  a  square,  a  Russian 
church. 

‘There  are  nearly  a  thousand  different  sects  in  the  world 
and  many  hundreds  in  England.  I  once  made  a  list  of  them, 
and  was  always  finding  a  new  one  ! 

‘So,  belonging  to  none,  I  ask  myself :  Why  so  many  ? 
Why  these  divisions  of  common  folk  in  their  worship  of  God  ? 

‘All  that  this  weary  world  needs  is  the  Religion  of  Kind¬ 
ness.  That  is  all.  No  priests  and  bishops,  no  flaming  altars, 
no  costly  vestments,  but  just  the,,  tabernacle  of  the  human 
heart  made  open  to  receive  love. 

‘That  is  all,  and,  given  that,  you  have  so  broad  a  base 
for  religion  that  the  dividing  lines  vanish  and  there  emerges 
the  universal  creed. 
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‘The  Religion  of  Kindness.  The  religion  of — see  no  evil, 
hear  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil. 

‘Nothing  new  in  that.  It’s  really  as  old  as  the  hills.  The 
mystery  is  merely  why  we  do  not  give  this  religion  a  trial — 
all  of  us,  every  day.’ 

“It’s  signed  B.V.  I  should  like  to  know  B.V.,  he 
must  be  the  right  sort.” 

“He  !”  said  Patricia.  “But  why  he  ?” 

“Because  a  woman  might  feel  ail  that,  but  she  would 
want  something  definite  to  fasten  it  on  to.” 

“You  are  becoming  subtle,  Hump.  But  I  suppose 
that  is  why  we  have  Churches  and  Creeds,  for 
Christianity  is  just  this  religion  of  love.  But  Churches 
are  necessary  ;  for  discipline  and  authority  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  and  none  of  us  can  afford  to  do  without 
them.  That’s  why  I  feel  afraid.” 

“Judged  by  such  a  standard  you  needn’t  worry, 
dear.” 

“No.  I’ll  keep  the  cutting  as  a  tonic.” 


Towards  the  end  of  November  Rose  Peters  spent  a 
week-end  at  “Crow’s  Nest”  or  “Susan’s  Ark”,  as  she 
preferred  to  call  it.  Her  husband  was  away  in  Scotland 
on  business. 

“I  refuse  to  call  it  ‘Crow’s  Nest’,”  she  told  Pat.  “You 
didn’t  come  here  to  look  out,  you  came  to  get  out — 
out  of  the  moral  deluge  which  your  tender  conscience 
anticipated.  It  was  a  refuge  you  wanted,  my  child, 
when  you  buried  yourself  umpteen  miles  from  every¬ 
where.  I’m  rather  wondering  if  it  comes  up  to  your 
expectations.  Sometimes  it’s  easier  to  be  lost  in  a 
crowd  :  I  should  have  chosen  London.  In  these  out- 
of-the-way  places  people  can  be  so  unpleasantly  curious 
about  their  neighbour’s  affairs.” 

“Yes,”  said  Patricia.  “I’m  beginning  to  find  that 
out.  The  world’s  a  very  small  place,  sometimes  .  .  . 
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when  you  don’t  want  it  to  be.  There  are  some  people 
living  here  who  were  on  that  cruise  Hump  and  Sylvia 
took  for  their  honeymoon.  I’m  not  in  the  least  like 
Sylvia  ;  it’s  very  awkward.  They  told  the  vicar.  He’s 
a  good  man,  but  hasn’t  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour — 
tackled  Humphrey,  the  following  Saturday,  and  they 
nearly  had  a  brawl  on  the  public  highway.  It  won’t 
be  easy  to  get  Hump  to  church  now.  When  I  went, 
the  next  Sunday,  the  poor  man  nearly  had  a  fit,  and 
now  I  sit  near  the  door  where  he  can’t  see  me.” 

“Are  you  lonely  ?” 

“Sometimes.  But  it’s  better  to  be  lonely  than  to  risk 
being  snubbed.  The  trouble  is  that  there’s  nothing 
doing  ...  no  answer  to  Hump’s  first  letter,  and  he 
wrote  to, Sylvia  again  last  week.  .  .  .  It’s  the  sus¬ 
pense.  .v  .  She’s  completely/- dominated  by  that 
woman  I  told  you  about,  so  I  suppose  the  decision 
will  rest  with  her.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  she  should  object  to  a  divorce. 
There’ll  be  practically  no  publicity  as  it  will  be 
undefended.” 

“Yes,  undefended.  Funny  how  inconsistent  we  are. 
So  many  difficulties  put  in  the  way,  and  yet  so  simple. 

.  .  .  An  hotel  bill  ...  a  cottage  in  the  country  !  They 
don’t  give  much  credit  to  human  nature  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  Do  they  ?” 

“A  good  thing  too.  The  law  may  be  an  ass  ;  but,  if 
it  were  less  of  an  ass,  there  wouldn’t  be  half  as  much 
work  for  Tom.” 

On  Saturday  Humphrey  got  back  by  three  o’clock. 
Patricia  was  busy,  so  he  took  Mrs.  Tom  for  a  six-mile 
tramp  to  relieve  pressure. 

“There’s  a  good  deal  of  mud  about,”  he  warned  her. 
“But  it’ll  do  you  good,  help  to  educate  you.  Nobody, 
living  in  a  town,  knows  what  mud’s  like  nowadays.” 

“I  don’t  mind  mud,  provided  there’s  somebody  to 
clean  my  shoes  for  me.” 
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“Oh,  I  do  that.”  He  looked  at  her  neat  foot.  “It 
won’t  take  long.” 

“What  do  you  want  ?” 

“I  wondered  if  you  could  go  and  see  Sylvia  for  us. 
It’s  difficult  for  me  and  impossible  for  Pat.  But  we 
can’t  go  on  like  this  and  you  have  a  sort  of  official 
standing  as  your  husband  has  promised  to  look  after 
things  for  us.” 

“Yes.  I’ll  do  that.  But  you  mustn’t  be  too  hopeful. 
A  vindictive  woman  can  be  far  more  difficult  than  a 
man.  I  suppose  it’s  occurred  to  you  that  they  may 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  divorce.” 

Suddenly  his  optimism  deserted  him.  His  face 
crumpled,  lines  of  strength  vanished,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  drooped. 

“Surely  they  can’t  do  that,”  he  urged.  “She  refused 
to  live  with  me  .  .  .  it’s  the  least  she  can  do  to  make 
up  .  . 

“Jealousy  is  a  strange  emotion  and  she’s  always 
been  jealous  of  her  sister.” 

“It  would  kill  Pat,”  he  said,  slowly.  “She  can’t 
stand  this  sort  of  thing — deceit  and  all  that.  It’s  no 
good  saying  she’s  out  of  date,  because  it’s  the  way  she’s 
made.  If  she  were  different  she  just  wouldn’t  be  Pat. 
She  loves  me,  and,  with  such  a  woman,  to  love  is  to 
be  capable  of  almost  any  sacrifice  .  .  .  but  sometimes 
I  feel  that  she’s  sacrificing  too  much  .  .  .  her  hope  of 
Eternity  for  my  sake.  Such  things  are  so  terribly  real 
to  some  people.  We  aren’t  really  happy.  How  can 
we  be  ?  But  she’s  reconciled  her  conscience  to  what  we 
arranged,  and  it’s  not  her  way  to  look  back.  I  don’t 
believe  she’s  even  allowed  herself  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  Sylvia  refusing.  Every  day  she  watches 
the  post  for  some  letter  which  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end.” 

“Once  upon  a  time,”  said  Mrs.  Tom,  “old  man 
Noah  sent  out  a  dove  from  the  ark  to  see  if  the  waters 
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had  abated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  came  back 
once  or  twice  and  Mr.  Noah  must  have  felt  a  bit 
depressed,  cooped  up  there,  as  he  was,  with  dozens  of 
sentimental  couples.  But,  one  day,  it  came  back  with 
a  leaf  in  its  beak.  That’ll  be  my  letter  to  say  that  Sylvia 
agrees.  Then,  one  day,  it  never  came  back  at  all  ; 
and  that  will  be  when  Patricia  forgets  all  her  fears  in 
the  full  realization  of  love.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Humphrey.  “I’ll  give  them  an 
extra  special  shine,  after  that.” 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


ADY  GEBBARDE  allowed  the  steam  to  play  for 


a  few  seconds  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope.  She 
opened  the  letter,  glanced  at  the  contents,  replaced  it 
and  sealed  the  envelope  again.  Then  she  rang  the 
bell  twice. 

A  small  girl,  with  dark,  intelligent  eyes,  came  in. 

“Well,”  said  her  ladyship,  impatiently,  “did  he 
come  ?” 

“Yes,  m’lady.  He  saw  Mrs.  Bardon  in  the  small 
summer  house.  He  stayed  for  half  an  hour.” 

“Did  you  hear  anything  ?” 


“No,  m’lady.” 


“You  can  go.” 

The  girl  slipped  silently  from  the  room. 

Lady  Gebbarde  unlocked  a  small  drawer  in  the 
rosewood  desk  and  took  out  two  letters.  She  sat  down 
in  an  arm  chair  and  read  them  through  carefully. 

“No,”  she  said.  “Clipped  wings  are  safer.  It  would 
never  do.” 

She  tore  up  the  letters  and  scattered  the  pieces  of 
paper  on  the  fire.  There  was  a  sound  outside.  She 
listened.  Suddenly  her  features  relaxed,  a  look  of 
infinite  tenderness  smoothed  out  the  harsh  lines.  The 
door  opened  and  Sylvia  came  in. 

“Hallo,  Gebby.  Day-dreaming  ?” 

“If  so,  you  know  who  I  dream  about.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently.  “Oh, 
yes.  But  that’s  sentiment.  We  got  over  all  that  long 
ago.  Look  here  !  Why  did  you  tell  Paul  that  he 
mustn’t  come  to  this  house  any  more  ?” 

Lady  Gebbarde  was  on  the  defensive.  There  was 
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something  pathetic  in  her,submission  to  the  girl’s 
tone.  ,Jf 

“Because,”  she  said,  W  claim  the  right  to  be 
jealous  :  I  can’t  share  my  Sylvia  with  anyone  else. 
Also,  I  think  of  your  future.  Paul’s  a  waster.  At  one 
time  he  might  have  been  my  heir,  if  he  had  behaved 
himself.  You  took  his  place.” 

“But  he  isn’t  a  waster  ;  he’s  doing  very  well  in  .  .  . 
motor  cars  ...  or  whatever  it  is.” 

“Yes.  To-morrow,  it’ll  be  something  else.  In  any 
case,  you  are  only  playing  with  fire  :  you  can’t  marry 
him.” 

“No,”  said  the  girl.  “If  Humphrey  weren’t  such  a 
mug  there  might  be  some  hope.  But  I  love  Paul  almost 
enough  to  chance  it.” 

“Then  I  don’t  count  ?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Gebby.  Paul’s  your  nephew.  We 
could  live  here  ;  then  you  wouldn’t  lose  me.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  watched  the  fire.  There  was  a  piece 
of  shiny  coal  on  the  top  which  kept  shooting  out 
tongues  of  yellow  flame  with  a  sharp  hiss.  Hard,  bright 
and  merciless.  It  was  like  Sylvia.  But  at  all  costs  she 
must  keep  her.  And  Paul,  she  knew,  was  too  inde¬ 
pendent  ever  to  live  at  The  Cedars.  If  the  girl  had  time, 
she  would  forget. 

“Do  you  still  want  that  trip  round  the  world  ?” 

It  had  always  been  Sylvia’s  ambition — to  see  the 
world.  But  now  there  was  a  counter-attraction. 

“You  want  to  get  me  away  from  Paul.” 

“You  seem  to  forget  that  wedding  ring.  But  money 
can  do  a  great  deal  and,  if  you  still  want  him  when 
you  come  back,  I  will  do  my  best.” 

“When  should  we  have  to  start  ?” 

“If  I  can  get  berths  on  the  Megantic,  we  could  start 
early  in  January.  The  trip  lasts  about  nine  months  .  .  . 
India,  Java,  Japan,  Australia,  Honolulu,  Panama 
Canal  .  .  .” 
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Lady  Gebbarde  had  won.  The  bait  was  too  tempting. 
Nine  months  of  intensive  luxury  and  enjoyment  ! 
But  she  did  not  realize  how  narrow  had  been  the 
margin  in  her  favour,  for,  once  again,  Sylvia  was  in 
love.  Paul  was  a  very  attractive  and  masterful  young 
man  ;  and  he  always  viewed  his  financial  position 
through  rose-tinted  glasses. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Lady  Gebbarde’s  elder  sister. 
Left  to  his  own  devices  he  had  overlooked  his  aunt’s 
dislike  and,  as  he  irreverently  put  it,  “parked  himself 
on  the  old  girl  for  the  duration”.  His  mother  had  been 
sent  to  Wiesbaden  for  two  months.  His  prospective 
hostess  had  given  him  little  encouragement  but  Paul 
was  a  pachyderm  with  parasitic  tendencies  and  she 
could  not  shake  him  off. 

Sylvia  who  had  at  first  been  a  pastime,  quickly 
became  a  preoccupation  and  later  an  obsession.  Before 
the  visit  was  half  way  through  Paul  realized  that  he 
was  seriously  in  love  with  his  aunt’s  protegee.  One  day 
Lady  Gebbarde  caught  him  kissing  Sylvia,  and  promptly 
sent  him  away.  She  could  not  possibly  have  clinched 
the  matter  more  decisively.  In  a  spirit  of  resentful 
martyrdom  Paul  had  been  chasing  Sylvia  ever  since, 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  his  aunt’s  defences  and  the 
complications  introduced  by  the  fact  that  the  girl 
was  already  married.  He  was  a  headstrong  and  not 
unattractive  young  man,  and,  being  accustomed  to 
having  his  own  way,  the  opposition  of  Lady  Gebbarde 
merely  added  zest  to  the  chase. 

The  success  of  her  ladyship’s  scheme  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  hopeless  profanity.  “It’s  sheer  bribery  and 
corruption,”  he  told  Sylvia.  “And  I  don’t  believe  the 
old  harridan  ’ull  move  a  finger  when  you  get  back. 
She’s  just  trying  to  make  you  forget  me.” 

“But  it  won’t  seem  very  long,”  said  Sylvia,  tearfully. 
“And  I  shall  never  get  such  a  chance  again.” 

“Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  mop  up,”  said  Paul,  who  was 
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not  susceptible  to  such  wiles.  “You  wouldn’t  go  if 
you  didn’t  want  to,  and  that’s  that.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  gave  notice  to  half  her  staff  and 
arranged  for  the  head  gardener  and  his  wife  to  ‘live 
in’.  She  had  secured  the  berths  and  they  were  due  to 
leave  The  Cedars  in  about  three  weeks. 


“Get  at  the  girl  when  the  old  cat’s  away,”  said  Tom 
Peters.  And  his  dutiful  wife,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
discreet  inquiries  on  the  telephone,  had  so  arranged. 

Sylvia  received  Mrs.  Tom,  in  state,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  where  Humphrey  had  upset  the  cake  tray.  Lady 
Gebbarde  was  opening  a  Bazaar  and  Sylvia,  who  was 
tired  of  such  functions,  had  excused  herself  on  the 
grounds  of  a  headache. 

Rose  Peter’s  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  this  fair-haired  doll  could  be 
Patricia’s  sister. 

“Mrs.  Bardon  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  Oh  I  remember  now.  Pat  stayed  at  your 
house  after  that  accident.” 

“My  husband  was  Mrs.  Somerhay’s  solicitor.  He 
looks  after  your  sister’s  affairs  for  her.” 

“How  is  Pat  ?” 

“She’s  quite  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  you.  She  wondered  why  Mr.  Bardon 
had  had  no  reply  to  his  letters  to  you.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of 
Sylvia’s  surprise. 

“Letters  !”  she  exclaimed.  “But  I  haven’t  had  one 
from  him  for  months  !” 

“The  last  one  was  registered  .  .  .  about  three  weeks 
ago.” 

Suddenly  Sylvia  remembered  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  things — an  uncanny  knowledge  which  Lady 
Gebbarde  seemed  to  possess  of  her  private  affairs  ;  an 
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empty  envelope  which  had  caused  her  ladyship 
considerable  embarrassment ;  the  fact  that  all  letters 
coming  to  The  Cedars  had  to  pass  through  her  hands 
first. 

“What  were  they  about  ?” 

“They  were  to  say  that  he’s  living  with  Patricia  and 
asking  you  to  free  him  from  a  marriage  which  is  no 
longer  satisfactory  to  either  of  you.” 

Sylvia  looked  at  her  incredulously.  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  Pat’s  living  with  him  as  his  wife  ?” 

Mrs.  Tom  nodded. 

“But.  .  .  .  Well,  I  never  thought  she  had  it  in 
her  !” 

Suddenly  Sylvia  realized  all  that  this  implied.  She 
would  be  able  to  marry  Paul  after  all.  Gebby  had 
nearly  won.  Only  two  weeks  more  and  anything  might 
have  happened.  She  knew  now  that  she  hated  this 
woman  who  had  tried  to  cheat  her  out  of  happiness. 
But  she  had  learnt,  during  the  last  few  months,  to 
control  her  feelings. 

“What  does  he  expect  me  to  do  ?”  she  asked  coldly. 

“Set  him  free.  There  would  be  no  defence.  It 
could  all  be  quite  simple.  No  publicity.  My  husband 
would  arrange  the  details  with  your  solicitor.” 

“Yes.  .  .  .  Financial  details.” 

“Mr.  Bardon,  as  you  know,  has  very  little  money.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Patricia.” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Tom  felt  very  sorry  for  Humphrey 
Bardon.  This  was  the  wife  he  was  so  anxious  to  get 
away  from  .  .  .  and  no  wonder.  But  what  fools  men 
could  be  !  A  painted  doll  with  no  heart  and  not  much 
brain. 

“That’s  a  matter  to  be  decided,”  she  pointed  out. 
“It’s  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me.” 

“I’ll  think  it  over,”  said  Sylvia.  “It’s  not  very  nice 
to  have  one’s  private  affairs  dragged  into  the  Courts.” 

“This  is  my  husband’s  business  card  ;  if  you  should 
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decide  to  do  anything.”  Mrs.  Tom  was  not  going  to 
plead  with  this  girl  ;  it  would  be  useless. 


Long  after  Mrs.  Tom  Peters  had  gone  Sylvia  sat  in 
the  darkening  room,  thinking.  She  had  known  for 
some  time  that  she  would  have  to  escape,  to  get  away 
from  this  woman  who  claimed  the  right  to  control  her 
every  thought  and  action.  With  some  such  object  she 
had  set  her  mind  on  a  trip  round  the  world,  for  that 
would  mean  new  faces,  new  experiences,  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  jealous  infatuation  which  almost 
denied  her  a  separate  existence.  Then  Paul  had  come, 
and  an  easier  and  more  delightful  escape  had  presented 
itself — and,  with  escape,  she  had  almost  come  to 
associate  the  idea  of  revenge.  But  now,  at  last,  the 
gate  was  unlocked  ;  she  had  only  to  turn  the  handle 
and  walk  out ...  a  free  woman. 

She  could  hear  Lady  Gebbarde’s  voice  in  the  hall. 
The  door  opened  and  she  came  in. 

“Why  in  the  dark,  darling  ?  Have  you  a  headache 
still  ?” 

“No,  I’m  all  right  now.” 

Lady  Gebbarde  switched  on  the  light. 

“I  really  think  they  might  invent  something  new,” 
she  said.  “The  usual  collection  of  fancy  note-paper, 
hand-painted  vases,  home-made  cakes  and  working- 
party  underclothing.  But  I  got  these  for  you  .  .  .  you 
always  like  marzipan.” 

She  stooped  forward  and  kissed  the  girl. 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  ‘Judas  kiss’  ?”  asked 
Sylvia. 

Lady  Gebbarde  started.  “Yes,”  she  said.  “I  should 
think  anyone  who  reads  the  Bible  has  heard  of  that.” 

“It’s  the  kiss  of  a  traitor.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Syl  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  !  Only  I’ve  made  sure  of  something 
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which  I’ve  always  suspected.  What  have  you  done 
with  my  letters  from  Humphrey  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  But  I’m 
sure  it  would  be  better,  for  us  both,  to  go  up  and 
dress  for  dinner  before  we  say  anything  we  might 
regret.  I’ve  done  a  good  deal  for  you  .  .  .  you  know  ; 
and  hope  to  do  more.  But  you  must  be  reasonable.” 

Sylvia  went  to  the  door  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
it.  “No,”  she  said.  “This  has  got  to  be  settled  now. 
Paul  always  told  me  to  beware  of  you  .  .  .  that  you 
weren’t  straight.” 

“You  little  fool,  to  trust  a  waster  like  that.  Do  you 
think  you  could  be  happy  with  a  man  who’s  always 
hard  up,  after  all  this  ?  You’ve  tried  it  once.” 

“Yes.  And  perhaps  we  might  have  been  happy  if 
you  had  kept  away.  Humphrey  wasn’t  a  waster  and  I 
don’t  believe  Paul  is.” 

“I  gave  you  everything  that  money  could  buy.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  bought  me  .  .  .  body  and  soul.  Dazzled 
me  with  wealth,  doped  me  with  cocktails  and  drugs, 
treated  me  like  a  child,  tampered  with  my  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  flattered  yourself  that  by  bribery  you 
had  got  me  safe  for  life.  And  all  the  time  I’ve  been 
struggling  to  get  free  .  .  .  hating  you  .  .  .” 

Suddenly  she  stopped.  Lady  Gebbarde  was  crying. 
The  possibility  that  such  a  woman  could  cry  had  never 
even  occurred  to  her.  Across  the  blue  veins,  over  the 
prominent  cheek  bones,  tears  were  trickling.  The  whole 
structure  of  that  masterful  face  seemed  to  have 
collapsed.  She  looked  old,  miserable  and  repentant. 

“  Don’t  Sylvia,”  she  implored.  “  I  love  you  ;  and 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  loved  anything  before  .  .  .  except 
myself.  If  I  have  done  all  the  terrible  things  you  say, 
it  was  love  that  drove  me  to  it.  I’ve  always  been  able 
to  buy  what  I  wanted,  and  I  thought  I  could  buy  that 
too  .  .  .” 

It  was  a  defence  for  which  Sylvia  was  totally  unpre- 
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pared.  There  was  something  almost 
abject  surrender  of  one  who  had 
infallibility.  It  made  her  feel  supremely  uncomfortable. 


She  had  been  prepared  for  a  battle 


indecent  in  the 
always  boasted 


royal,  and  her 


opponent  had  just  dropped  her  hantls  and  allowed 


more  than  any- 
of  all  that  she 
take  an  interest 


herself  to  be  hit.  It  reminded  Sylvia, 
thing  else  could  possibly  have  done, 
would  lose  if  Lady  Gebbarde  ceased  to 
in  her. 

“Sorry,  Gebby,”  she  said  weakly 
up.  I  was  a  beast  to  speak  like  that, 
can  divorce  Humphrey,  you  must  let  rhe  marry  Paul.” 

It  was  a  Salome  crisis,  for  Lady  gebbarde  knew 
that  she  would  willingly  yield  half  of  her  kingdom  for 


a  happy  ending,  and  her  affection 


genuine.  In  after  years  she  did  not  regret  it,  for  Paul 
was  masterful  enough  to  keep  Sylvia 
never  nursed  a  grievance. 


“Let’s  make  it 
But,  now  that  I 


for  Sylvia  was 


order  and  he 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


T  ETTER  from  Miss  Susan  Ellis  to  Miss  Florence 

'  Henling,  Barford,  Kent. 

Dear  Miss  Henling, 

It  is  good  of  you  to  be  so  anxious  about  the  welfare  of 
my  wee  house.  I  gather  that,  against  your  better 
judgment,  you  called  upon  my  new  tenants  at  ‘Crow’s 
Nest’  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  lady  at 
home.  Apparently  you,  doubtless  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  informed  her  of  certain  rumours 
which  were  disturbing  the  moral  serenity  of  Barford. 
From  her  manner  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  rumours  were  not  without  foundation  :  indeed, 
for  the  rest  of  your  visit  she  was  ‘obviously  uncom¬ 
fortable’.  Going  from  strength  to  strength,  you  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  your  case  and  to  broadcast  the  results 
of  your  investigation.  And  all  this  for  my  sake  !  I 
fear  that  ‘Crow’s  Nest’  has  never  really  lived  up  to 
your  standard.  Doubtless  you  remember  seeing  Jimmy 
Cotterill  and  Enid  Frost  having  breakfast  in  the  loggia, 
clad,  alas,  only  in  pyjamas.  You  were  up  and  about 
early  that  morning  and  caught  quite  a  big  worm. 
The  trouble  was  that  even  the  vicar  refused  to  become 
excited  about  it.  So  we  kissed  and  were  friends  again. 
But  now  it  isn’t  a  worm  ;  it’s  a  veritable  dragon.  And 
you  ask  me  to  slay  it,  to  rid  the  village  of  such  a  pest, 
to  give  them  notice  to  quit.  There’s  a  text  somewhere 
in  the  Bible  about  judging  and  .  .  .  being  judged. 
The  doctors  out  here  are  not  very  optimistic  about  my 
lungs,  so  I  prefer  to  play  for  safety. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Susan  Ellis. 
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Letter  from  Miss  Susan  Ellis  to  Lady  Pullborough, 
Barford  Towers  : 

Dear  Grace, 

Why  can’t  you  keep  your  blessed  village  in  order  ? 
The  Henling  woman’s  at  it  again,  and  this  time  she’s 
got  her  teeth  into  my  new  tenants  at  ‘Crow’s  Nest’. 
She  hints  that  they  are  not  married — ‘living  in  sin’. 
How  she  loves  that  expression  !  At  any  rate  she  seems 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  she’s  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  get  some  of  the  wages  ...  on  account. 
My  lawyer  says  they  are  quite  nice  people,  that  they 
treat  the  cottage  in  a  friendly  way  and  pay  the  rent. 
The  other  seems  more  their  business  than  ours.  Of 
course  the  vicar  won’t  agree  with  this  ;  but  you  were 
never  a  censorious  body,  Grace.  So  I  write  and  ask 
you  to  give  them  a  friendly  nod  in  passing  :  it  can’t 
shift  you  from  your  lofty  pedestal  and  may  make  all 
the  difference  to  them.  The  more  I  see  of  life  the  less 
am  I  inclined  to  judge  other  people.  The  doctors  here 
are  not  very  hopeful  about  my  chest ;  so,  soon,  I  may 
learn  a  great  many  things  which  I  have  always  wanted 
to  know.  Give  my  love  to  Sir  Charles.  If  the  doctors 
are  right,  you  can  tell  him  my  secret.  He  has  always 
been  so  curious,  poor  dear,  as  to  why  I  remained  an 
‘old  maid’.  Tell  him  I’m  sure  that  cough  of  his  is  due 
to  smoking  too  much  ;  I’m  quite  a  cough  expert  now. 
All  good  wishes  for  Christmas  and  heaps  of  love, 

from, 

Susan. 

About  the  same  time  Patricia  received  a  letter  from 
Clyde  Farrant  saying  that  Sinners  in  Sanctuary  would 
definitely  have  to  come  off  before  Christmas,  that  the 
public  liked  something  gay  for  the  festive  season  and 
that  the  play  had  not  been  a  great  success  in  spite  of 
its  early  promise. 

u 
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“In  short,”  said  Humphrey,  “it’s  a  failure  like 
everything  else  I  touch.” 

She  put  a  slim  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
“Am  I  a  ...  a  failure,  Hump  ?  Waiting  is  never 
easy  ;  but  we’ve  got  each  other.” 

He  pushed  her  away,  and  walked  irritably  up  and 
down  the  room.  “Yes,”  he  agreed.  “In  a  sort  of  way. 
Oh  !  Can’t  you  understand  ?  This  waiting,  this 
uncertainty  is  driving  me  mad.  Mrs.  Peters  saw  Sylvia 
two  weeks  ago  but  nothing  has  come  of  it .  .  .  nothing 
will  ever  come  of  it.  And  you  still  watch  every  post  as 
though  nothing  else  mattered.” 

“It’s  not  very  easy  for  me,  either,”  Patricia  protested. 
“The  people  here  aren’t  exactly  friendly  and  nine  to 
seven  is  a  very  long  time.” 

“But  you  know  what  I  mean.  To  have  you,  and  yet 
not  to  have  you  !  To  feel,  all  the  time,  that  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  I  still  belong  to  Sylvia  .  .  .  to  be  dependent 
upon  her  whim,  to  have  people  staring  on  the  platform, 
to  be  cut  in  the  village  and  to  know  that  we  are  being 
talked  about  in  every  cottage  in  the  place.” 

“We  shall  laugh  at  it  one  day.  After  all,  there  is 
a  funny  side.” 

“Funny  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is.  In  America  I 
could  just  plead  incompatibility  of  temperament ;  in 
Russia,  go  to  the  Post  Office  and  buy  a  divorce  over  the 
counter  ;  in  Turkey,  add  you  to  my  harem  ;  in  France 
adopt  you  as  my  mistress.  But  here  !  No.  Because 
this  is  the  good  old  England  of  roast  beef,  stability, 
and  stagnation,  we  have  to  stage  some  conventional 
immorality  to  legalize  our  position.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  I  had  hired  somebody.” 

“Hump  !” 

“So  it  would.  Why  should  your  name  be  dragged 
in  the  mud  ?  Why  should  I  .  .  .” 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

“Just  because  you  are  yourself,  my  dear,  and  no 
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other  alternative  would  have  been  tolerable.  After 
all,  people  have  suffered  worse  things  for  the  sake  of 
ultimate  happiness.  I  should  never  have  loved  you 
had  you  been  a  coward.  But  you’ve  always  kept  your 
end  up  so  splendidly,  and  it  seems  stupid  to  throw 
away  your  wicket  when  victory’s  in  sight.” 

“That’s  where  your  argument  breaks  down.  There’s 
no  victory  in  sight.” 

“What  about  Mrs.  Tom’s  Noah’s  Ark  ?  At  first 
the  dove  came  back,  for  she  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot.  Seven  days  later  Mr.  Noah  sent  her  out 
again,  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf.  Seven 
days  later,  she  stayed  away  for  good  and  all.  There 
were  trees  where  a  dove  might  nest.  I  think  that’s 
what  will  happen  .  .  .  that  soon  we  too,  shall  be  able 
to  leave  Susan’s  Ark  and  build  a  home  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

“You’ve  side-tracked  your  letter.  Where  does  the 
play  fit  in  ?” 

“It  doesn’t,  my  dear.  It  never  did.  It  was  a  misfit 
from  the  beginning.  First  you  wanted  to  escape  from 
life,  so  you  wrote  melodrama  ;  then  you  subconsciously 
tried  to  get  away  from  Sylvia  and  it  drifted  into 
tragedy  ;  then  you  hoped  to  use  it  as  a  guide-post  to 
our  future  and  it  became  a  comedy  !” 

“I  suppose  Miss  Henling  is  part  of  the  comedy.” 

“Yes,  I  think  she  is.  We’ve  brought  a  terrible  excite¬ 
ment  into  her  drab  existence.  Whenever  she  thinks  of 
us  her  chance  of  Heaven  seems  more  bright.  She  no 
longer  broods  because  Lady  Pullborough  failed  to  bow 
to  her  coming  out  of  church  :  for,  in  celestial  raiment, 
she  is  dispensing  iced  drinks  to  unrepentant  sinners.” 

“And  the  vicar  ?” 

“No,  it’s  not  funny  for  him  ;  he’s  an  honest  man, 
with  no  sense  of  humour.  There’s  only  one  person  who 
really  counts  in  this  village.”  ’■ 

“And  she  hasn’t  even  troubled  to  call  !” 
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“But  why  should  she  ?  We  are  too  prosperous  for 
patronage,  and  too  disreputable  for  friendship.” 

“But,  if  she  ever  did,  that  old  cat  would  lick  your 
boots.” 

“Yes,  in  that  case,  I  think  even  Miss  Henling  would 
find  extenuating  circumstances.  After  all,  what  is 
virtue  ?  Sometimes,  merely  lack  of  opportunity  to  do 
wrong,  more  often  the  product  of  education,  environ¬ 
ment  and  temperament.  I  expect  some  people  will  be 
pretty  heavily  handicapped  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
But  I  hope  you  won’t  become  a  cynic,  Hump.  They 
can  be  very  depressing.” 

“It’s  what  Life  does  its  best  to  produce.  Shoves  us 
this  way  and  that  until  we  learn  to  drift.” 

“It  may  be  best,  in  the  long  run  ;  there’s  generally 
sunshine  somewhere.” 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


/" 


Christmas,  when  Hum- 
o’clock,  Patricia  was  not 


ON  the  Saturday  before 
phrey  got  back  at  three 
in  the  house.  He  went  into  the  kitchen  and  then  stood 
in  the  hall  calling  her  name.  She  was  never  out  when 
he  got  back  from  town — always  waiting  in  the  hall  to 
greet  him.  It  was  so  inevitable  that  he  had  scarcely 
realized  how  empty  the  world  would  be,  now,  without 
Pat  waiting  for  him.  He  fussed  up  and  down  stairs 
peering  into  this  room  and  that,  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  her.  At  half-past  three  he  was  seriously 
worried  and  went  out  to  the  gate. 

Down  the  road  a  new  car  was  coming  slowly  towards 
him  and  he  was  seized  with  an  insane  desire  to  stop  it 
and  ask  the  driver  to  go  and  look  for  her. 

The  car  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and  sitting  in  the 
back  seat  was  a  pale  and  very  dishevelled  Patricia. 
She  was  hatless,  her  hair  was  matted  and  untidy,  her 
clothes  drenched  and  bedraggled. 

“Hallo,  Hump  !”  she  said  feebly. 

The  driver,  a  stocky  and  phlegmatic  youth,  at  the 
pimply  stage  of  adolescence,  clambered  out  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  car. 

“What’s  happened  ?”  Humphrey  asked. 

“God  only  knows,”  said  the  reluctant  Samaritan, 
“murder,  accident  or  attempted  suicide  !  Some 
lunatic,  in  check  plus-fours,  stopped  me  up  there  by 
the  mill.  ‘Here  !’  he  says,  ‘This  young  lady’s  fallen  in. 
Drop  her  in  the  village  and  hurry  up — she  wants  a 
hot  bath.’  So  I’m  dropping  her.” 

He  helped  Pat  out,  crashed  the  door  to,  and  was 
away  before  there  was  time  to  thank  him. 
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“Going  to  Dover  for  a  holiday,”  said  Pat.  “He’s 
afraid  of  an  inquest.” 

“But  what  has  happened  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  when  I’ve  had  that  bath.  It’s  a  longish 
story,  and  I’ve  swallowed  pints  of  water. '  I’ll  drop  my 
things  over  the  banisters  and  you  can  put  them  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  fire  to  dry.” 

She  went  upstairs.  What  had  happened  ?  He 
remembered  her  occasional  fits  of  depression  and 
realized  that  he  had  not  always  been  very  helpful. 
Manlike  he  had  been  too  willing  to  voice  his  own 
grievances  so  as  to  arouse  her  ever-ready  sympathy  ; 
manlike  he  had  under-rated  her  difficulties  and  taken 
her  cheerfulness  for  granted.  And,  in  many  ways,  it 
must  have  been  far  worse  for  her.  Every  day  she  had 
to  face  the  open  hostility  of  those  she  met  in  the 
village.  It  was  a  mistake,  shutting  themselves  away 
in  the  country  like  that.  They  had  pictured  seclusion, 
not  this  fierce  glare  of  publicity.  And  now  ?  He 
remembered  their  conversation  the  other  evening  and 
her  valiant  defence  of  their  position,  her  optimism 
for  the  future.  What  a  brute  he  had  been  ! 

He  could  hear  her  step  on  the  landing. 

“Heads,”  she  called  out.  And  an  assortment  of 
damp  clothing  flopped  forlornly  at  his  feet — stockings, 
a  vest,  a  jumper,  other  things  .  .  . 

“Hang  them  on  the  horse,”  she  said.  “And  stoke 
up  the  fire.” 

He  heard  her  go  into  the  bathroom.  She  didn’t 
sound  depressed.  ...  It  would  be  terrible  if  anything 
happened  to  Pat.  She  had  always  seemed  so  strong 
and  self-reliant  that  he  had  never  even  thought  of 
such  a  possibility. 

In  a  fit  of  repentance  he  stoked  the  fire  vigorously 
and  turned  the  steaming  garments.  The  water  was 
running  away,  so  she  had  finished  her  bath.  The 
clothes  would  never  be  dry  in  time. 
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“I  say,”  he  called.  “Do  you  want  these  things  ? 
They  are  terribly  wet  still.” 

But  his  only  answer  was  the  gurgle  of  water  in  the 
waste-pipe. 

He  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the  bathroom  door. 
“Do  you  want  your  things  ?”  he  asked. 

The  door  opened  and  Patricia  came  out,  wrapped 
in  a  warm  dressing-gown. 

“No  thanks,”  she  said.  “I’ve  plenty  more,  and  it’s 
Saturday.” 

“What  happened,  Pat  ?” 

“I’ll  be  down  in  five  minutes,”  she  said,  and  closed 
her  bedroom  door. 

Humphrey  went  down  to  Susan’s  parlour.  There 
was  a  large  piece  of  coal  in  the  grate.  He  shivered  it 
with  the  poker. 

When  Patricia  came  down  she  was  laughing. 

“Hallo  !”  she  said,  seeing  his  face.  “What’s  the 
matter  ?  A  little  cold  water  never  did  anyone  any 
harm.  I  only  felt  a  bit  sick  because  I  swallowed  so 
much.” 

“But  I  don’t  understand  ...  I  was  afraid  .  .  .” 

Suddenly  she  knew  what  he  had  feared  ;  in  a  flash 
she  realized  what  he  had  been  through  during  the  last 
half  hour. 

“Oh,  my  dear  !  Why  didn’t  you  say  ?  But  it  serves 
you  jolly  well  right  for  thinking  such  things.  To  try 
to  finish  it  now  would  have  been  pretty  selfish.  You 
ought  to  know  me  better  than  that.” 

“But  the  man  in  the  car  !” 

“He  was  joking  .  .  .  trying  to  get  a  bit  of  his  own 
back.  My  friend  in  plus-fours  was  a  rather  dictatorial 
person  and  nobody  likes  people  making  a  mess  of  a 
new  car.  Besides,  the  dog  tried  to  get  in,  too.” 

“The  dog  !” 

“Yes.  I’ve  just  saved  the  life  of  a  very  nice  cocker 
spaniel.  I  went  to  Pratt’s  farm  to  get  some  eggs,  and 
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came  back  past  the  old  mill.  Suddenly  I  found  myself 
in  the  middle  of  a  tense  drama.  You  know  the  water 
is  very  deep  just  below  the  mill  and  above  the  weir. 
Kneeling  on  the  stone  parapet,  by  the  side,  was  a 
stout  gentleman  in  very  loud  plus-fours.  He  was 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy  and  seemed  to  be 
fishing  in  the  water  with  a  walking-stick.” 

“  ‘Oh  Lord  !’  he  was  grunting.  cOh  Lord.  .  .  . 
Good  dog.  .  .  .  Oh  Lord.  .  .  .  Good  Dog  !’  ” 

“Just  out  of  reach,  a  little  black  spaniel  was  man¬ 
fully  trying  to  fight  against  the  current.  The  stream 
isn’t  very  rapid  just  there  but  the  poor  little  beast  was 
getting  tired  and  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  he  would 
go  over  the  weir.  So  I  jumped  in  and  brought  off  a 
spectacular  rescue.  As  you  know,  I  swim  pretty  well, 
and,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  tweed  skirt,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty.  '  As  it  was,  I  had  a  bit  of  a 
struggle  before  he  managed  to  hook  us  out  with  his 
stick.” 

“Between  relief  and  gratitude  my  stout  friend  was 
nearly  speechless  and  the  dog  could  only  feebly  wag 
its  tail.  I  wanted  to  get  home  before  I  was  sick  ;  and 
a  car,  coming  by  at  that  moment,  offered  an  obvious 
solution.  That’s  all.  It’s  not  really  a  good  time  of  the 
year  for  bathing.” 

“I’m  sorry  I  was  such  an  idiot.” 

“Yes.  You’ll  have  to  pull  up  your  socks.  It’s  no 
good  defying  convention  if  you  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  price.  Besides,  it’s  beastly  to  be  thought  a 
coward.” 

“It  wasn’t  exactly  that.  I  suddenly  realized  that 
I’ve  been  pretty  selfish  lately  .  .  .  the  thought  of  losing 
you  .  . 

“Oh,  well  !  That  won’t  do  you  any  harm.  You  can 
kiss  and  make  it  up  ;  but  no  weeping  over  me  .  .  . 
I’ve  had  quite  enough  water  for  one  day.” 
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“I’m  going  to  the  eight  o’clock  service  to-morrow,” 
said  Patricia,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Humphrey  was  obviously  uneasy. 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  such  things,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “But  supposing  the  vicar  objects.  He  wasn’t 
very  friendly  when  last  we  met.” 

Pat  was  silent.  He  had  voiced  a  very  real  fear  which 
had  become  more  formidable  as  the  day  approached. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  go  ?”  he  asked.  “A  church 
isn’t  the  only  place  where  one  can  worship.” 

“I’ve  never  missed  a  Christmas  Communion  since 
I  was  confirmed.  Perhaps  it’s  a  sort  of  superstition 
but  it  would  hardly  be  Christmas  without .  .  .  and 
this  is  our  first  one  together  .  .  .  really  together.” 

“They’ll  probably  accuse  you  of  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds.” 

“I  expect  they  will.  But  surely  that  is  what  we  are 
all  doing  in  one  way  or  another — at  any  rate  all  who 
believe  in  something  beyond.  Besides,  they  are  not 
very  consistent.  Have  you  noticed  the  East  window  in 
the  church.  It’s  a  very  fine  one,  and  depicts  Christ 
forgiving  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  That’s  why 
I  maintain  that  Mr.  Gomper  has  no  sense  of  humour. 
Like  so  many  clergymen  he  can’t  translate  his  teaching 
into  terms  of  everyday  life  :  he  can’t  see  how  pathetic 
poor  little  Miss  Henling  is,  sorting  out  his  parish  into 
sheep  and  goats  with  a  due  regard  for  social  position. 
Sir  Charles  only  comes  to  church  once  or  twice  a 
year,  but  the  good  lady,  who  keeps  a  mental  register 
of  church  attendance  for  the  vicar’s  edification,  has 
granted  him  dispensation  as  a  tribute  to  his  wealth 
and  standing.  Of  course,  Lady  Pullborough  makes  up 
the  average,  so  perhaps  it  doesn’t  matter  much.” 


The  eight  o’clock  Communion  Service  on  Christmas 
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Day  is  always  well  attended  at  Barford.  As  Patricia 
walked  up  the  village  towards  the  church  her  self- 
confidence  deserted  her.  Miss  Henling  passed  her  at 
speed  :  she  liked  to  be  there  early,  at  her  observation 
post  in  the  back  pew.  For  some  weeks  she  had  ceased 
to  exchange  greetings  with  the  occupants  of  Crow’s 
Nest,  and  even  the  Christmas  spirit  could  not  shake 
her  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  her  attitude.  A 
woman  was  standing  at  a  cottage  door,  waiting  for  a 
friend.  After  a  momentary  hesitation,  she  wished 
Patricia  “A  Happy  Christmas”.  It  was  significant,  that 
hesitation.  The  village  was  waiting  for  a  lead  with 
regard  to  these  newcomers  of  doubtful  reputation. 
Miss  Henling  had  delivered  her  verdict,  but  people 
were  suspicious  of  her — she  had  been  known  to  veer 
round  suddenly  to  the  confusion  of  her  disciples.  On 
the  whole  they  were  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
ethics  of  the  situation,  with  the  moral  issues  involved  ; 
but  isolation  had  fostered  the  feudal  spirit,  and  it  very 
much  mattered  to  Barford  what  the  squire  and  his 
lady  thought  about  it  all. 

As  the  girl  approached  the  church  the  sense  of 
loneliness  became  more  pronounced  ;  she  realized 
that  the  spirit  of  universal  goodwill  did  not  extend  to 
her.  There  were  husbands  and  wives  together  ;  but 
Humphrey  was  not  a  churchman,  so  she  must  face  the 
ordeal  alone.  She  chose  a  seat  half-way  up  the  centre 
aisle  and  knelt  down  :  but  it  was  difficult  to  pray,  to 
forget  her  surroundings  and  think  of  all  that  Christmas 
implied.  The  small  church  was  filling  rapidly,  but 
nobody  sat  beside  her.  She  was  an  outcast,  and  she 
was  afraid. 

The  service  commenced.  Mr.  Gomper  was  gabbling 
the  prayers,  words  tumbling  over  one  another  in  an 
effort  not  to  prolong  the  service  unduly.  There  were  a 
great  many  people  present,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  get  anyone  to  assist  him.  He  generally  managed  to 
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get  back  to  the  vicarage  for  breakfast  by  nine  o’clock. 
It  seemed  to  Patricia  that  she  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
remorseless  mechanism  which  was  dragging  her 
towards  some  crisis  in  her  life.  Faster  and  faster  it 
seemed  to  move  towards  the  time  when  her  fate  would 
be  revealed,  the  sentence  passed.  The  voice  gabbled 
on,  rising  and  falling  ;  she  prayed  that  it  might  go  on 
for  ever  and  spare  her  that  inevitable  moment  of 
trial.  .  .  .  People  were  rising  from  their  knees  .  .  . 
two  or  three  were  already  half  way  up  the  aisle,  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  divine  order  of  precedence,  and  determined 
that  whoever  might  be  first,  they  at  least  would  not 
be  last. 

When  her  turn  came,  Patricia  went  up  and  knelt 
at  the  altar  rail.  She  was  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and, 
coming  slowly  towards  her  down  the  row  of  kneeling 
figures,  was  the  man  who  might  be  her  judge. '  She 
held  out  her  hand,  and,  for  a  moment  which  seemed 
an  eternity,  the  priest  hesitated.  When  he  passed  her 
by  the  girl  shivered.  A  shaft  of  sunlight,  slanting 
through  the  eastern  window,  splashed  her  with  crim¬ 
son,  blue  and  gold — the  crimson  and  blue  of  the 
Master’s  robe,  the  gold  of  a  woman’s  hair.  Pat  looked 
up  and  smiled.  She,  too,  had  been  forgiven  long  ago 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

It  seemed  a  great  distance  as  she  walked  slowly  down 
the  aisle,  back  to  her  seat. 

Patricia  did  not  leave  the  church  until  everybody, 
except  Miss  Henling,  had  gone.  A  group  of  people 
were  waiting  in  the  sunshine  outside.  Somebody 
seized  her  arm. 

“Here  she  is,  Grace.  So  you  can  thank  her  your¬ 
self,”  said  a  voice  which  was  vaguely  familiar,  and 
Pat  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  owner  of  the 
cocker  spaniel  and  outrageous  plus-fours.  For  a 
moment  she  did  not  recognize  him  in  his  sober  tweed 
suit. 
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“1’m  Lady  Pullborough,”  said  a  friendly  voice.  “I 
got  a  letter  from  Susan  a  few  days  ago  telling  me  to 
call.  We  always  obey  Susan  here,  but  there  hasn’t 
been  time  yet.  And  now  I  find  that  we  owe  Tinker’s 
life  to  your  courage.” 

“It  was  that  damned  ball,”  roared  Sir  Charles. 
“One  of  those  things  that  bounce  all  over  the  shop.  It 
went  the  wrong  way  and  Tinker  followed.  He’s  a 
sportsman  but  no  swimmer.  ...  I  can’t  swim  a 
stroke,  so  there  we  were — a  fine  pair  of  fools.” 

“I’m  glad  I  was  there.  But  it  was  quite 
easy.” 

Miss  Henling  hesitated  as  she  passed  them.  She 
feared  that  her  condemnation  of  the  Bardons  might 
have  been  rather  premature.  Sir  Charles  was  holding 
the  woman’s  arm,  and  his  wife  was  talking  to  her  as 
though  they  were  old  friends.  Lady  Pullborough  smiled 
at  her  over  the  woman’s  shoulder.  “A  Happy  Christ¬ 
mas,”  she  said. 

Miss  Henling  faded  away.  She  was  not  feeling  very 
sure  of  her  ground  and  to  be  drawn  into  the  conver¬ 
sation  might  introduce  complications.  It  was  obvious 
that  she  would  have  to  make  it  up  with  Mrs.  Bardon. 
But  what  would  the  vicar  do  ?  He,  too,  seemed  to 
have  acted  on  an  impulse,  and  it  was  very  doubtful 
if  he  had  any  right  to  excommunicate  a  parishioner 
without  permission  from  the  Bishop.  Perhaps,  if  she 
walked  very  slowly,  Mrs.  Bardon  would  catch  her  up. 
Then  she  could  explain,  or,  at  any  rate,  wish  her  the 
Compliments  of  the  Season.  But  Patricia  was  not  in 
sight  when  she  came  to  Crow’s  Nest,  and  Humphrey 
was  leaning  on  the  gate,  looking  anxiously  up  the 
road. 

“A  Happy  Christmas,  Mr.  Bardon,”  said  Miss 
Henling. 

“And  to  you,”  Humphrey  responded  automatically. 
“Have  you  seen  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bardon  ?” 
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“She’s  talking  to  Lady  Pullborough.” 

Humphrey  smiled.  He  had  very  nearly  been  taken 
in  by  the  friendly  greeting.  He  opened  the  gate  and 
went  out  into  the  road.  Miss  Henling  hesitated.  It 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time. 
But  the  man  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  existence  ; 
he  was  looking  up  the  road  again,  at  a  solitary  figure 
in  the  distance. 

“I  think  you  had  better  go,”  he  told  her,  without 
looking  round. 

Miss  Henling  prided  herself  upon  her  tact.  She  had 
gone  when  Patricia  arrived. 

Humphrey  opened  the  gate.  “Tired  ?”  he 
asked. 

“A  little  bit ;  I  didn’t  sleep  very  well.” 

“You  can  tell  me  all  about  it,  later  on.  Breakfast’s 
ready.  I  hope  sausages  don’t  spoil  .  .  .  they  were 
ready  ten  minutes  ago  .  .  .  pretty  brown,  too.  .  .  . 
One  caught  !  I  had  to  blow  it  out.” 

During  breakfast,  Pat  told  him  about  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

“Never  mind  !”  he  said.  “I  expect  he’s  sorry  about 
it  now.  That  sort  of  man  always  acts  in  a  fluster  and 
regrets  it  afterwards.  Human  nature  is  fairly  kind,  and 
probably  a  good  many  people  will  sympathize  with 
you.  Besides,  everything  will  be  all  right  by  next 
Christmas.  There’s  a  card  from  Mrs.  Tom — a  dove 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  beak.  Do  you  remember  what 
she  said  ?” 

“And  a  letter  ?” 

“Yes.  Sylvia  has  decided  to  get  her  divorce  :  she 
wants  to  marry  again  .  .  .”  He  paused.  .  .  .  “Is 
there  any  more  coffee  ?” 

Patricia  was  grateful  to  him,  she  turned  away  and 
busied  herself  with  the  coffee. 

“It  was  worth  waiting  for,”  she  said,  at  last.  .  .  . 
“All  the  best  things  are.  That  was  the  lesson  Mary 
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Webb  tried  to  teach.  I’ve  been  reading  ‘Precious 
Bane’  again.” 

Humphrey  picked  up  the  book  and  turned  to  the 
last  page  :  “No  more  sad  talk,”  he  read.  “I’ve  chosen 
my  bit  of  Paradise.  ’Tis  on  your  breast  my  dear 
acquaintance.” 

“Paradise,”  Pat  repeated,  softly.  “I  wonder  .  .  .” 


THE  END 
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